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TRAVELS 


ANACHARSIS. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

On  the  Nature  ofGovemmentt,  according  to  /Irittottc  and  other 
PhUosopheri, 

We  received  the  last  letters  of  which  I  have  given 
copies,  at  Smyrna,  on  our  return  from  Persia  ;*  in 
which  city  we  learned  that  Aristotle,  after  having 
passed  three  years  with  Herraias,  governor  of  Atar- 
nea,  had  gone  to  reside  at  Mjtilene,  the  capital  of 
Lesbos.' 

We  were  so  near  to  him,  and  had  been  so  long 
without  having  seen  him,  thatwe  resolved  to  surprise 
bim  with  a  visit.  Our  attention  gave  bim  great 
pleasure.  He  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Macedon, 
Philip  having  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  under- 
taketbeeducatiort of bisson Alexander.  Isacriiicemy 

•  In  the  spring  of  the  year  3+3  before  Christ  '  Diog. 

Laert.  lib.  5.  ^  S.  et  9.    Dionye.  Halic.  Epist.  ad  Anun.  c.  5. 
t.  vi.  p.  728. 
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liberty,  said  he  to  us,  but  here  is  my  excuse;  show* 
ing  us  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  the  king,  con- 
ceived  in  the  following  words : '  "A  son  is  boro  to 
me,  and  I  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  less  that  they 
have  given  him  to  me,  than  that  he  has  been  born 
in  your  time,  since  1  hope  that  your  care  and  in- 
struction will  render  him  both  worthy  of  me  and 
the  kingdom  to  which  he  is  to  succeed." 

We  passed  whole  days  with  Aristotle,  and  gave 
him  an  exact  account  of  our  travels.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  appeared  to  engage  bis  attention.  I 
told  him  that,  when  we  were  in  Phoenicia,  we  were 
invited  to  dinner  with  some  Persian  noblemen,  at 
the  house  of  the  satrap  of  the  province. — ^Tbe  con- 
versation, as  usual,  only  turned  on  the  great  king. 
You  know,  said  I,  that  the  authority  of  the  Persian 
monarch  is  much  less  respected  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces than  in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Many  in- 
stances were  given  of  his  haughtiness  and  despotism. 
It  must  be  granted,  said  the  satrap,  tbat  kings  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  of  a  totally  distinct  species 
from  us."  Some  days  after,  being  in  company  with 
several  subaltern  officers  of  the  same  province,  they 
complained  to  us  of  the  ill  treatment  and  injustice 
which  they  had  suffered  from  the  satrap.  It  appears 
manifest  to  me,said  one  of  them,  that  a  satrap  thinks 
himself  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  his  inferior 
officers.    I  afitetwards  interrogated  their  slaves,  who 

*  Aul.  Getl.  lib.  9.  c.  3.  "  Lib.  de  Mund.  ap.  Aristot.  c.  6. 

t.l.p.611.    Xaan.  Var.Hi8t.lib.8.  c.  15.lib.!).cll.  Quint- 
Curt.  Ub.  7.  c.  8. 
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all  lamented  the  rigour  of  their  fate,  and  agreed  th^t 
-  their  masters  must  certainly  think  themselves  a  race 
of  mortals  of  a  superiw  kind  to  them/  On  our  side 
we  were  canvinced,  with  Plato,  that  the  greater 
part  of  men,  by  turns  slaves  and  tyrants,  exclaim 
against  injustice  less  from  the  hatredwhich  it  merits, 
than  from  the  fear  which  it  inspires/ 

While  we  were  at  Susa,  in  a  conversation  which 
we  bad  with  a  Persian,  we  remarked  to  himi  that 
,tbe  condition  of  despots  b  most  wretched,  because 
they  ppasese  sufficient  power  to  effect  the  greatest 
miBcbieft.  We,  in  consequence,  deplor^  the  slavery 
to  which. bifl  country  was  reduced,*  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  Greece.— 'He  replied, 
with  a  smile:  You  have  passed  through  many  .of 
Qur  provinces  ;  in  what  condition  .have  you  found 
them  ?  Extremely  flourishing  and  populous,  i^n- 
swered  I ;  their  trade  is  extensive,  agriculfMie  is 
honoured  and  nobly  patronised  by  Ihe  sovereign  ;* 
industry  and  activity  are  conspicuous  ip  their.pi^ou- 
factures  ;  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  profound  tran- 
quillity, though  they  are  exposed  to  some  oppres- 
sions OB  the  part  of  their  governors. 

No  louger  confide  then,  replied  be,  in  the  idle 
declamations  of  your  writers.  I  am  acqqaint^  with 
that  Greece  of  .which  you  speak.  I  haye  .parsed 
several  years  in  the  country,  studied  its  institutions, 
and  been  witness  to  the  dissensions  to  which  H  >&  ^ 

'  Philem.  ap.  Su*.  Sgrm.  60.  p.  38*.  /  Plat.de  Bep.  I*.  1. 
t.ii.p.  .Si4.  'Id.  deLeg.  lib.  3.  t.ii.p.  693.  *Xen^. 
Memor.  lib,  5.  p.  828. 
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prey.  Name  to  me,  I  do  not  »&y  a  whole  nation, 
but  a  single  city,  wliich  does  not  every  moment  ex- 
perience tbe  cruelties  of  despotism  or  theconvulsiooB 
of  anarchy.  Your  laws  are  excellent,  but  they  are 
not  better  observed  than  ours ;  for  we  have  some 
very  wise  ones,  which  remain  ineffectual  because 
the  empire  is  too  opulent  and  extensive.  When  tbe 
sovereign  respects  them,  we  would  not  change  our 
condition  for  youn;  when  be  violates  them,  tbe 
people  have  at  least  tbe  consolation  of  hoping  that 
.the  thunderbolt  will  only  fall  on  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  recoil  on  tbe  hand  that  has  launched  it. 
In  fine,  we  are  sometimes  unhappy  from  tbe  abuse 
of  power,  but  you  are  almost  always  so  from  the  ex- 
cess of  liberty. 

These  reflexions  insensibly  induced  Aristotle  to 
discourse  on  tbe  diflereot  forms  of  governments,  on 
which  subject  be  had  been  employed  since  onr  de- 
parture from  Greece.  He  had  begun  by  collecting 
the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  both  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian/ which  he  showed  us,  arranged  in  order,  and 
accompanied  with  remarks  in  so  many  distinct  trea- 
tises, to  tbe  number  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifity.*^*  He  Battered  himself  be  should  one  day  he 
able  to  complete  his  collection.  It  contained,  among 
others,  the  constitutions  of  Athens,  Lacedsmon,  tbe 

<>Cicer.  As  Ym.  lib.  5.  c-  i.  U  ii.  p.  200.  '  Diogen.  Laert. 

lib.  5.  §  27.  *  Diogenes  Laertiiu  says,  that  the  nuinber  of 
these  treatisea  was  a  hundred  and  fifty>eight.  Ammonius,  in 
the  Lift  of  Aristotle,  increases  it  to  two  hundred  and  &(ij- 
five. 
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Thessalians,  the  Arcadians,  Syracuse,  Marseilles, 
and  even  that  of  the  little  island  of  Ithaca.*' 

This  prodigious  collection  might  alone  have  in- 
sured the  immortality  of  the  author,  but  be  only 
considered  it  as  a  scaffold,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
might  erect  a  still  more  noble  monument.  He  had 
collected  facts  which  presented  remarkable  differ- 
ences and  contradictions.  To  derive  from  them 
consequences  useful  to  the  human  race,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  do  what  had  not  hitherto  been  done,  to 
penetrate  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  and  to  follow 
them  in  Ibeir  effects;  to  examine,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  successive  ages,  the  causes  which  preserve 
or  destroy  states ;  to  propose  remedies  against  the 
vices  which  arc  inherent  in  every  constitution,  and 
against  the  principles  of  change  which  are  foreign 
to  it ;  to  prepare,  in  a  word,  for  any  new  legislator, 
a  well-digested  code,  from  which  he  may  select  the 
government  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  his  na- 
tion,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.' 

This  great  work^  was  nearly  finished  when  we 
arrived  at  Mytilene,  and  was  published  some  years 
after.^  Aristotle  permitted  us  to  read  it,  and  make 
the  extract  which  I  here  subjoin.*  I  shall  divide  it 
into  two  parts. 

'  Pabr.  Bibl.  Grxc.  t.  Ji.  p.  197-  *  Ariitot.  de  Mor.  lib.  10. 
t.  a.  p.  144.  •  Id.  de  Rep.  Ub.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  295.  <  Id.  lib.  5. 
c.  10.  p.  404.        *  See  note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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HRST  PART. 


On  the  diffitreni  Ktndt  qfGooenment. 

Wb  must  first  distinguish  two  kinds  of  govern- 
ment; those  in  which  public  utility  is  the  great 
object,  and  those  in  which  it  is  held  of  no  account.'* 
In  the  former  class  we  place  the  limited  monarchy, 
the  aristocratical  government,  and  the  republic  pro- 
perly so  called,  'thus  the  constitution  may  be  ex- 
cellent, whether  the  supreme  authority  be  confided 
to  a  single  person,  be  exercised  by  many,  or  reside 
solely  in  the  people.' 

The  second  class  comprehends  tyranny,  oligarchy, 
and  democracy,  which  are  only  corruptions  of  the 
three  preceding  forms  of  government ;  for  limited 
monarchy  d^eoerates  into  despotism,  when  the 
■overeigo,  referring  every  thingto  himself,  no  longer 
acknowledges  any  bounds  to  his  power;"  the  aris- 
tocracy becomes  an  oligarchy,  when  the  supreme 
powe^  is  no  longer  possessed  by  a  certain  number  of 
virtuous  persons,  but  by  a  small  number  of  rulers, 
whose  riches  alone  constitute  their  claim  to  autho- 
rity-; and  the  republican  government  is  debased  into 
a  democracy,  when  the  poorest  class  of  people  have 
too  great  an  influence  in  public  deliberations.' 

As  the  word  monarch  equally  signifies  a  king  or 
a  tyrant,  and  since  it  may  happen  that  the  power  of 
the  one  may  be  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  other,  we 

i>  AriatoU  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  M5.  '  Id.  ibid,  c- 1. 

p.  346.         ■'  Id.  Rhet  lib.  I.  c  8.  p.  530.         ■  ArittoL.de  Rep. 
lib.  3.  c  7.  p.  346. 
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shall  distinguish  theiob}'  two  principal  differences;* 
the  one  derived  from  the  use  which  they  make  of 
their  power,  and  the  other  from  the  dispositions 
which  they  find  in  their  subjects.  As  to  the  former, 
we  have  already  said  that  the  king  in  every  thing  he 
does  acts  for  his  people,  but  the  tyrant  for  himself 
alone ;  and  as  to  the  latter^  we  affirm  that  the  most 
absolute  authority  becomes  lawful  if  the  subjects 
consent  to  establish  or  support  it." 

Pursuing  these  preliminary  ideas,  we  shall  find  in 
the  history  of  nations  five  kinds  of  kingly  power. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  heroic 
ages.  The  sovereign  possessed  the  rigbt  of  com- 
manding the  army,  and  inflicting  the  sentence  of 
death  while  he  had  the  command  of  it;  he  presided 
at  the  sacrifices.determined  the  causes  of  individuals, 
and  transmitted  his  authority  to  his  children."  The 
second  was  established  when  never-ceasing  dissen- 
sions had  forced  a  city  to  confide  the  supreme  au- 
thority to  an  individual,  either  during  his  life,  or 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  third  is  that 
U!ual  among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Asia.  The 
sovereign  there  enjoys  an  immense  power,  which  he 
has  nevertheless  received  from  bis  father^  and  against 
which  the  people  have  never  remonstrated.  The 
fourth  is  that  of  Lacedtemon,  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  conformable  to  the  laws,  which  have  li- 
mited the  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  the  command 

*  See  note  II.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  ™  Aristot.  de 

Bep.  tib.  3.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  357  ;  ]ib.  4.  c  10.  p.  374.  "  Id. 

ibid.  p.  356  et  357. 
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of  the  armies  and  to  functions  relative  to  divine 
worship.  The  fifth,  which  X  shall  call  royalty,  or 
limited  monarchy,  is  that  in  which  the  sovereign 
exercises  in  his  states  the  same  authority  as  a  father 
in  the  midst  of  his  family .° 

The  last  is  the  only  kind  of  royal  power  which  I 
shall  here  consider.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  first, 
because  it  has  long  been  almost  every  where  abo- 
lished ;  nor  of  the  second,  because  it  was  merely  a 
temporary  commission  ;  nor  of  the  thirds  because  it 
is  only  found  among  the  Asiatics,  who  are  more 
accustomed  to  servitude  than  the  Greeks  and  Eu- 
ropeans ;'  nor  of  that  of  Lacedeemon,  because,  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits,  it  only  makes  a  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  is  not  in  itself  a  distinct 
government. 

The  following  then  is  the  idea  which  we  have 
formed  of  the  true  regal  power.  The  sovereign  en- 
joys the  supreme  authority,^  and  extends  his  care 
over  every  part  of  the  administration,  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  tbe  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

It  is  his  office  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  executed  ; 
and  as,  on  the  one  haad,  he  cannot  enforce  them 
against  those  who  violate  them,  if  he  have  not  a 
body  of  troops  at  his  disposal;  and  as,  on  tbe  other, 
he  may  abuse  this  trust,  we  shall  establish  it  as  a 
general  rule  that  he  ought  to  possess  tbe  power  re- 
quisite to  restrain  individuals,  but  not  sufficient  to 
oppress  the  nation.'' 

-  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  I.e.  12.  p.  310;  lib.  S.  c.  14  p.  356. 
Pld.ibid.  ^ Id. ibid. p. 357;  c.  15.  p.  359.  C.c.l6et  17. 
'Id.ibid.c.  15.  p.359.    C. 
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He  may  delermiDe  in  cases  for  which  the  laws 
have  not  provided.*  The  care  of  administering  jus- 
tice and  punishing  the  guilty  shall  be  confined 
to  magistrates.'  As  it  is  imposxibte  that  he  should 
himself  see  and  regulate  all  things,  he  shall  have  a 
council,  the  members  of  which  may  advise  and  in- 
struct him  by  their  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
assist  him  in  the  administration  of  the  various  and 
minute  affairs  of  the  kingdom." 

Taxes  shall  not  be  imposed  exeept  on  occasion  of 
a  war,  or  some  other  necessity  of  the  state;  nor  shall 
the  sovereign  insult  the  poverty  of  the  people  by 
lavishing  their  property  on  foreigners,  stage-players, 
or  courtesans/  It  is,  besides,  his  duty,  by  meditat-  ' 
ing  on  the  nature  of  the  power  with  which  he  is 
invested,  to  render  himself  accessible  to  his  subjects,' 
and  live  in  the  midst  of  them  as  a  father  in  the  midst 
of  hb  children.*  He  should  be  more  occupied  by 
their  interests  than  bis  own  f  and  the  splendour 
which  surrounds  him  should  inspire  respect  and  not 
terror.''  Honour  should  be  the  motive  of  air  his 
enterprises ;  <=  and  the  love  of  his  people  their  re- 
ward.**  He  should  discern  and  recompense  merit ;' 
and,  under  his  government,  the  rich,  secured  in  the 
possession  of  their  property,  and  the  poor  protected 
against  the  power  of  the  rich,  should  tearn  to  enter- 

•Ariatotde  Rep.  lib.  S.c.  II.  p.  351.  E.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5. 
c.  ll.p.  410.  A.  o  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c  16.  p.  361.  'Id. 

ibid,  lib- 5.  G.  ll.p.  409.  I'Id.  ibid.  p.  410.  *  Id.  ibid, 
lib.  1.  c  13.  p.  SIO.  'Id.  ibid-  lib.  5.  c.  11.  p.  410.  '■  Id. 
ibid.  p.  409.  ':  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  403.  -!  Id.  ibid.  lib.  1. 

c.  12.  p. 310.         'Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  11.  p.  409. 
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t«n  a  just  esteem  of  theauelvcs,  and  to  love  and  de- 
fend one  of  the  noblest  constitutions  established 
among  men/ 

Yet,  as  the  excellence  of  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment depends  solely  on  the  moderation  of  the  princea 
it  is  manifest  thatthesecurity  and  liberty  of  tfaesub- 
ject  must  depend  on  it  likewise;  and  hence  it  is  that, 
in  thecities  of  Greece,  the  citizens,  considering  them- 
selves as  all  equals,  and  having  all  a  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sovereign  authority,  fix  their  attention 
more  on  the  inconveniences  than  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  government,  which  may  by  turos  be  the 
cause  of  the  happiness  or  the  wretchedness  of  a 
people.* 

Royalty  being  only  founded  on  the  confidence 
which  it  inspires,  is  destroyed  when  the  sovereign 
renders  himself  odious  by  his  despotism,  or  con- 
temptible by  his  vices.^ 

Under  a  tyrant,  the  whole  strength  of  a  nation  is 
turned  against  itself.  The  government  is  engaged  in 
a  perpetual  war  with  its  subjects ;  it  attacks  them 
in  their  laws,  in  their  property,  in  their  honour,  and 

'Aristot.de  Rep- lib.  5.  c.  10.  p.  403;  c  II.  p.  4>10  ;  lib.  3. 
c.  14.  p.  356.  '  Aristotle  haa  said  Bcarcely  way  thing  of  the 
greet  monarchies  which  subfistod  in  hii  time,  as  thoae  of  Penia 
and  Egypt ;  nor  hta  he  epoken  more  of  the  government  of  Ma- 
cedon,  though  he  miut  necessarily  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  it.  He  only  had  in  view  that  species  of  kingly  power 
wktcli  sometima  was  established  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
andwluch  wasof  a  quite  different  nature  irora  that  of  the  modem 
monarchies.  (See  Montesquieu,  Esprit  de  Lois,  iiv.  I .  chap.  9. 
U  i.  p.  224.)  ■  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  p.  406 ;  et  c.  1 1. 
p.40S. 
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only  l«BTe8  tbem  the  deep  and  painful  sehse  of  their 
iiii«ry. 

A  king  proposes  ta  himself  to  render  bis  reign 
glorious,  and  effect  the  good  of  bis  people ;  bat  a 
tjraot  hag  no  other  view  than  to  draw  to  himself  alt 
the  riches  of  bis  states^  to  lavish  them  od  his  vile 
pleasures.''  Dioiijsius,  king  of  Syracuse,  bad  m 
multiplied  taxes,  that,  within  the  space  of  five  je»T», 
the  property  of  every  individual  in  his  kingdom  had 
passed  into  the  royal  treasury.'  As  the  tyrant  only 
reigns  by  the  fear  which  he  inspires,  his  security 
must  be  the  single  object  of  his  attention.^  Hence 
while  the  guard  of  a  king  is  composed  of  citizens 
interested  in  the  good  of  the  public,  that  of  the 
tyrant  only  consists  of  foreigners,  who  serve  as  the 
instruments  of  his  fury  or  bis  caprice.' 

Such  a  constitution,  if  indeed  it  deserves  that 
am&e,  contains  «ithia  itself  all  the  vices  of  the  most 
corrupted  goveroiUents.  It  naturally  therefore  can- 
not support  itself,  but  by  the  most  violent  or  the 
most  shameful  means,  and  must  include  within  it 
all  the  possible  causes  of  its  destruction. 

Tyranny  may  maintain  itself  wtgen  the  prince 
takes  the  precaution  to  cut  off  those  citizens  who  are 
t60  tbuch  raised  Above  ihe  rest ;"  when  he  is  careful 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  knowledge  which  may 
enlighten,  and  to  forbid  all  public  entertainments  or 

•>  AristDt.  de  Rep.  Ub.  5.  c.  10.  p.  403.  '  Id.  ibid.  ell. 

p. 407.         "Id.Khet.lib.  I.e.  8.  p.590.  '  Id. de  Rep.  lib. 

5.  c.  10.  p.  40S.  ■"  Id.  ibid.  p.  407.  Eurip.  in  Supplic 
p.  445. 
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meetings  which  may  unite  bis  subjects;  when,  after 
the  example  of  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  be  besides 
them  with  spies,  who  continually  hold  them  in  dis- 
quietude and  dread  ;  when,  by  adroit  artifices,  he 
sows  disputes  in  families,  divisions  among  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  state,  and  distrust  even  in  the 
most  intimate  conae:iions;  wfaea  the  people, crusbed 
by  public  labours,  laden  with  taxes,  diag^ed  to  wars 
.  purposely  excited,  and  so  depressed  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  all  elevation  of  ideas  or  nobility  of  seoti- 
meut,  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  means  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  by  which  they  are  oppressed ; 
when  the  throne  is  only  surrounded  by  vile  flatter- 
erSj"  and  subaltern  tyrants,  by  so  much  the  more 
useful  to  the  despot,  as  they  are  not  restrained  cither 
by  shame  or  by  remorse. 

There  is,  however,  one  method  that  may  be  em- 
ployed still  more  successfullythan  theseto perpetuate 
such  an  authority;"  which  is,  when,  preserving  allthe 
plenitude  of  his  power,  the  sovereign  iswillingtosub- 
ject  himself  to  forms  which  may  attemper  its  rigour, 
and  exhibit  himself  to  his  people  rather  as  a  father 
who  claims  them  as  his  inheritance,  than  as  a  fero- 
cious animal,''  of  whom  they  must  be  the  victims. 

As  the  people  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  their 
fortune  is  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  state,  and  not 
to  the  individual  advantage  of  the  sovereign,  the 
monarch  should  apply  himself  to  infuse  into  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  abi- 

"  AriRtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  1 1.  p.  407.  <>  Id.  ibid.  p.  Wa. 

Pid.  ibid.lib.  3.f:.  16.  p.  360. 
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lilies  for  the  science  of  government.*'  It  will  be  very 
advantageous  to  him  to  poasesB  the  qualities  which 
inspire  respect,  and  the  semblance  of  tbe  virtues 
which  attract  love :  nor  will  it  be  less  so  that  he 
should  appear  attached,  but  without  mean  supersti- 
tion, to  the  rites  of  religion ;  for  the  people  will 
believe  him  to  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  tbe  gods, 
and  will  not  dare  to  rise  against  a  prince  whom  they 
protect' 

But  he  ought  especially  to  avoid  advancing  one  of 
his  subjects  to  a  powerwhicb  he  may  abuse;'  and  still 
more  ought  he  to  abstain  from  injuries  and  insults  on 
individuals,  and  from  wounding  the  honour  of  fami- 
lies. Among  the  multitude  of  princes  whom  the 
abuse  of  power  has  precipitated  from  tbe  throne,  a 
great  number  have  drawn  on  themselves  destruction 
by  the  personal  injuries  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty,  or  which  they  have  authorised  in  others.' 

By  tbe  observance  of  similar  maxims,  arbitrary 
power  has  maintained  its  authority  at  Sicyon  during 
a  whole  century,  and  at  Corinth  for  nearly  the  same 
period."  The  sovereigns  who  governed  those  two 
states  obtained  the  esteem  or  the  confidence  of  their 
people,  some  by  their  military  talents,  others  by  their 
affability,  and  others  by  the  respect  which,  on  certain 
occasions,  they  paid  to  the  laws.  Every  where  else 
tyranny  has  subsisted  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  more  or  less  nf^lected  to  conceal  it- 
self.    It  has  on  some  occasions  been  seen  to  disarm 

iArUtot.de  Rep. lib. 5.  c.  11. p. 409.  'Id.  ibid.  'Id. 
ibid.  p.  410.      ■  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  403.      "  Id.  ibid.  c.  12.  p.411. 
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the  irritated  multitude,  and  on  others,  to  break  tlie 
.  chains  of  the  slaves  and  call  them  to  its  aid ;'  but  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  that  a  government  so  mon- 
strous ihould  not  come  to  an  end,  because  the  hatred 
or  contempt  which  it  inspires''  must,  sooner  or  later, 
avenge  the  majesty  of  injured  and  insulted  nations. 

When,  after  the  extinction  of  the  regal  power, 
the  sovereign  authority  returns  to  the  societies  from 
which  it  has  emanated,  some  choose  to  commit  the 
exercise  of  it  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  others 
to  confide  it  to  a  certain  number  of  citizens. 

Then  f^e  birth  two  powerful  factions,  that  of  the 
nobles,  and  that  of  the  people,  both  of  which  were  be- 
fore repressed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  chief,,  but, 
^ter  the  extioctionoftbat  power,  became  moreiuteot 
to  deafaroy  than  to  counterbalance  each  other  Their 
divisions  have  almost  every  where  corrupted  the  pri- 
mitive constitation,and  other  causesbavecoatributed 
to  its  change.  Such  are  the  imperfections  which  ex- 
fferience  has  discovered  in  the  systems  of  all  l^s- 
lators,  the  abuses  to  which  even  the  most  legitimate 
power  is  li^le,  and  the  variations  which  cities  and 
nations  bave  eii pcrienced  in  their  power,  their  man- 
'  ners,  and  their  relations  (o  other  states.  Thus,  among 
'the  Greeks,  alt  equally  ardent  in  tbe  love  of  liberty, 
we  shall  notfiild  two  nations,  or  two  cities,  however 
near  to  each  other  they  may  be,  which  have  precisely 
(he  same  legislation  and  the  same  form  ef  govern- 
ment; but  we  shall  every  where  perceixe  the  con- 

-  Ari»tot.deRep.Ub.5.c.H:p.*10.  y  Id.  ibid.  c.  10. 

p.  406. 
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tUtutioo  incltne  «itber  towards  tbe  despotism  of  the 
principal  citizens,  or  towards  that  of  the  multitude. 
It  vtill  therefore  be  necessary  to  distinguish  KTeral 
species  of  aristocracies,  some  approaching  more  or 
less  to  the  perfection  of  which  that  form  of  govern- 
nieot  is  capable,  and  others  more  or  less  tending  to 
tbe  oligarchy,  which  is  its  corruption. 

The  true  aristocracy,  therefore,  will  be  that  in 
which  tbe  authority  is  found  in  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  magis- . 
trates.*  By  virtue  I  understand  political  virtue, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  k>ve  of  the  public  good, 
or  of  the  country.'  As  all  honours  sbottid  be  be- 
stowed on  this  virtue,  it  must  beoome  the  principle 

.  of  this  form  of  government.^ 

To  secure  such  a  constitution,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  temper  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  principal  nti- 
Xens  may  find  in  it  the  advantages  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  tbe  common  people  those  of  the  democracy.'^ 
Two  laws  will  contribute  to  produce  both  these  ef- 
fects ;  one  of  which,  derived  from  the  principle  of 
this  government,  shall  confer  the  supreme  magis- 
tracies on  personal  qualities,  without  regard  to  for- 
tune;'* and  the  other  prevent  the  magistrates  fvom 
enriching  themselves  by  their  employments,  by 
obliging  them  to  render  an  account  to  tbepublicof 
the  administration  of  the  finances.'    By  the  former 

'  AriatoLde  Rep- lib.  4.  c?.  p.  371 ;  c.  15.  p.  383.  *Id. 

ibid.  lib,  3.  c  7.  p.  371.       "  Id-  ibid.  Ub<  4.  c.  8.  p.  372.      •  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  p.  S96.  <■  Id.  Und.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  37S. 

'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  399. 
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of  tbese  taws,  all  the  citizens  may  aspire  to  the 
principal  digoities  of  tbe  state,  and  the  latter  will 
induce  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  to  renounce 
a  right  which  they  will  only  value  because  they  be- 
lieve it  profitable.' 

As  it  will -be  to  be  feared  that,  at  leng^,  even  vir-  - 
tue  itself,  invested  with  sovereign  authority,  will  be 
enfeebled,  or  excite  jealousy,  care  has  been  taken, 
in  many  aristocracies,  to  limit  the  power  of  tbe  ma- 
gistrates, and  to  provide  that  it  shall  pass  into  other 
bands  every  six  months.^ 

Though  it  may  be  of  importance  that  the  judges 
of  certain  tribunals  should  be  chosen  from  the  class 
of  tbe  most  distinguished  citizens,  it  will  at  least  be 
necessary  that  there  should  be  other  tribunals,  tbe 
judges  of  which  shall  be  taken  from  all  ranks  of  tbe 
people." 

It  appertains  to  this  form  of  government  alone  to 
institute  magistrates  who  may  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  tbe  children  and  the  conduct  of  the 
women.  Such  a  censorship  would  be  ineffectual  in 
a  democracy  or  an  oligarchy:  in  the  former,  be- 
cause the  multitude  would  lay  claim  to  an  excess  of 
liberty ;  and  in  tbe  latter,  because  the  ruling  citi- 
zens would  be  the  first  to  give  the  example  of  cor- 
ruption and  impunity.' 

A  system  of  government,  in  which  the  worthy 
manwill  never  be  distinct  from  the  citizen,^  no  where 

( AriMot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  $99.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  39S. 

"  Id.  ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  p.  385.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  15-  p.  383. 

"Id-ibid-CT.  p-STI- 
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subsists.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  analyse  it,  other 
laws  and  otbcr  regulations  would  be  necessary.  Let 
us  content  ourselves,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
tbe  different  aristocracies,  to  ascend  to  their  prioci- 
ple,  for  on  that  especially  depends  the  excellence  of 
a  government.  Tbe  principle  of  tbe  pure  aristocracy 
vrill  be  political  virtue,  or  the  love  of  public  good. 
If  we  find  inany  subsisting  aristocracy  that  this  love 
has  a  greater  or  less  influence  on  the  choice  of  magis- 
trates, we  may  thence  conclude  that  the  constitution 
is  mere  or  less  advantageous.  Hence  is  it  that  the 
government  of  Lacedfemon  approaches  nearer  to  the 
true  aristocracy  than  that  of  Carthage,  though  there 
is  in  other  respects  a  great  conformity  between  them.' 
At  Lacedsmon,  the  magistrate  who  is  chosen  must 
be  animated  by  the  love  of  his  country,  and  disposed 
to  favour  the  people;  at  Carthage,  be  must  besides 
enjoy  an  easy  fortune,"*  on  which  account  the  latter 
government  inclines  more  towards  an  oligarchy. 

Tbe  constitution  is  in  danger,  in  an  aristocracy, 
when  tbe  interests  of  tbe  principal  citizens  are  not 
sufficiently  well  connected  with  those  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  prevent  each  of  these  classes  from  de- 
siring to  seize  exclusively  on  the  sovereign  authority;" 
when  the  lawspermit  all  the  riches  of  the  statetopass 
insensibly  into  the  bands  of  some  individuals;  when 
the  first  innovations  by  which  the  constitution  is 

I  Arislot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  1 1 .  p.  S34.  <"  Id.  ibid,  lib.  4. 

c.  7.  p.  371. .      "  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  p.  396. 
VOL.  V.  e 
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attacked  are  connived  at;"  and  when  tbe  magis- 
trates, tbrough  jealousy  or  negligence,  persecute 
illustrious  citizens,  or  exclude  tbem  from  the  magia- 
tracy,  or  suffer  tbem  to  become  sufficiently  powertiil 
to  enslave  their  country.'' 

Tbe  imperfect  aristocracy  bas  in  so  many  respects 
s  relation  to  the  oligarchy,  that  we  must  necessarily 
consider  tbem  tf^ther  when  we  wish  to  explain 
the  causes  by  which  tbcy  may  each  be  maintained 
or  destroyed. 

In  tbe  oligarchy,  the  supreme  authority  is  in 
the  bands  of  a  small  number  of  rich  persons.''  As  it 
is  essential  to  this  government  that  the  principal 
offices  of  magistracy  should  be  elective,'  and  thai  the 
conferring  of  them  should  be  regulated  by  tbe  census, 
that  is  the  fortune  of  individuals,  riches  must,  in 
such  a  state,  be  preferred  to  every  thing  else,  and 
produce  a  very  great  inequality  amongthe  citizens.* 
The  desire  therefore  of  acquiring  wealth  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  such  a  government.' 

A  number  of  cities  have  of  themselves  chosen  this 
form  of  government.  The  Lacedamonians  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  it  among  other  states,  with 
the  same  zeal  as  the  Athenians  have  laboured  to 
establish  among  tbem  the  democracy;"  but  it  is  every 
where  diversified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

"  AriBtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  397.  p  Id.  ibid.  p.  396- 

s  Id.  ibid.  lib.  S.  c.  7.  p.  346  ;  lib.  4.  c  4.  p.  366 ;  c.  15.  p.  383. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  384>.  Id.  de  Rep.  p.  614.  •  Id.  de  Bep.  lib.  5. 
c.  1 .  p.  385.  ■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  p.  S72.  "  Id.  ibid, 

lib.  5.  c.  7.  p.  397. 
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census,  or  property  which  a  citizen  is  required  to 
possess  to  be  admitted  to  the  priocipal  offices ;  ac- 
cording to  the  differeot  modes  in  which  those  offices 
are  conferred ;  and  according  as  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  more  or  less  restrained.  In  every  such 
government,  besides,  the  few  citizens  who  govern 
use  every  endeavour  to  maintain  their  authority 
against  the  many  who  obey.' 

The  means  employed  to  this  end,  in  several  state8> 
is  to  grant  to  all  the  citizens  the  right  of  attending  at 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  to  permit  them 
to  fill  the  offices  of  magistraiiy,  give  their  votes  in  the 
tribunals  of  Justice^  keep  arms  in  their  houses,  and 
increase  their  bodily  strength  by  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium.!'  But  no  punishment  is  denounced 
against  the  poor  who  neglect  these  advantages,  while 
the  rich  who  omit  them  are  subjected  to  a  fine.'  The 
indulgence  shown  to  theforraer,  and  which  is  appa- 
rently founded  od  the  multiplicity  of  their  labours 
and  necessities,  removes  them  from  public  business, 
and  accustoms  them  to  consider  the  deliberations  on 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  care  of  administering 
justice,  and  the  other  branches  of  government,  as  a 
heavy  burthen  which  the  rich  alone  arc  able  and 
ought  to  support. 

To  constitute  the  best  form  of  the  oligarchy,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  property  required  to  he  possessed 
by  the  citizens  accounted  of  the  first  class  should  not 
be  too  gpreat ;  for  the  more  numerous  this  class  is, 

■■  Aristot  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  369.  '  Id-  ibid.  c.  IS. 

p.  378.        J  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  373. 
cS 
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with  more  reason  ma;  it  be  presumed  that  the  laws 
govern  the  state  and  not  individuals.* 

Several  offices  of  magisiracy  should  not  be  held 
at  the  same  time  hy  persons  of  the  same  family,  lest 
such  a  family  should  become  too  powerful.  Id  some 
cities  the  son  is  excluded  by  his  father,  and  the  bro- 
ther by  his  elder  brother. ** 

To  prevent  property  from  being  too  unequally 
^distributed,  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  dispose 
of  his  possessions  to  the  prejudice  of  his  lawful  heirs; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  two  inheritances  to 
be  permitted  to  accumulate  in  one  person." 

The  common  people  should  be  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  govern  qnent,  and  should  be 
more  favoured  than  the  rich  in  prosecutions  for  in-. 
Juries  done  to  them ;  nor  should  any  law  or  any  in- 
fluence be  an  impediment  to  their  acquiring  sub- 
sistence or  affluence.  Little  jealous  of  those  dignities 
which  only  confer  the  honour  of  rendering  service 
to  the  country,  they  will  with  pleasure  see  them 
conferred  on  others,  if  they  are  not  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.** 

To  attach  them  still  more  to  the  government, 
a  certain  number  of  inferior  lucrative  employments 
should  be  given  to  them ;  *  and  they  should  be  even 
induced  tohope  that>by  merit,  they  might  be  raised  to 
•some  important  offices,  as  is  practised  at  Marseilles.^ 

>  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  i.  c  6.  p.  371 .  '■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5. 

c.  6.  p.  393.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  p.  400.  ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  8. 
p.  400.  Id.  de  Rhet.  t.  ii.  p.  6U.  *  Id.  de  Rep.  lib,  6.  c.  6. 
p.  420.        '  Id.  ibid.  c.  7.  p.  421- 
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The  lav  which,  in  many  oligarchies,  forhids  the 
magistrates  to  engage  in  commerce,*  produces  two 
excellent  effects  ;  it  prevents  them  from  sacrificing 
U>  their  interest  the  time  which  the;  owe  to  the  state, 
and  from  exercising  ajnonopnijr  which  would  ruin 
the  other  traders.* 

When  the  magistrates  rival  each  other  in  expend- 
ing a  part  of  their  property  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  capital,  and  in  giving  shows  and  public  enter- 
tainments, such  an  emulation  is  advantageous  to  the 
treasury  of  the  state.  It  reduces  within  just  bounds 
the  excessive  riches  of  some  individuals;  the  people 
easily  pardon  an  authority  which  manifests  itself  by 
similar  benefits,  and  are  less  attentive  to  the  splendor 
of  dignities  than  to  the  heavy  duties  annexed  to 
them,  and  the  real  advantages vhicb  they  themselves 
derive  from  them.'' 

But  when  the  property  which  fixes  the  class  of 
the  citizens  who. are  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
governmeut  is  rated  too  high,  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  class  becomes  too  small ;  and  presently  those 
who,  by  their  intrigues  or  their  talents,  have  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs,  wilt  endeavour  to 
maintain  their  power  by  the  same  means  ;  they  will 
insensibly  extend  their  privil^es, assume  the  right  of 
choosing  their  associates,  or  leaving  their  places  to 
their  children;'  and  atleogih  proceed  to  abolish  all 

s  ArUtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  12.  p.  412 ;  c.  8.  p.  399.  *  At 
Venice,  trade  ii  forbidden  the  nobles.  .(AmeUt.  Hist  duGouv. 
de  Ven.  p,  2*.    Esprit,  des  Lois,  Itv,  5-  c.  8.)  ''  AristoL  de 

Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  7.  p.  2*1.        ■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  14.  p.  380. 
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1^;b1  forms,  aed  substitute  with  impunit^r  their  will 
for  the  laws.  The  gorernment  will  then  have  arrived 
at  the  last  degree  of  corruption,  and  an  oltgarchj 
will  be  establisbed  within  an  oligarcbj,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  city  of  Elis.''  • 

The  tyranny  of  a  small  number  of  citizens  will 
not  subsist  longer  tban  that  of  an  individual,'  but 
must  be  enfeebled  by  the  excess  of  its  power.  The 
rich,  who  are  excluded  from  the  gOTeroment,  will 
join  the  multitude  to  effect  its  destrucdoo.  In  this 
maaner,  at  Cnidus,  was  the  oligarchy  suddenly 
changed  into  a  democracy.™ 

The  same  revolution  may  be  expected  when  tfae 
class  of  rich  citizens  haye  closely  united  to  treat  all 
the  others  as  stavos."  In  some  places,  they  have 
eveu  dared  to  take  tfae  following  equally  absurd  and 
inhuman  oath :  "  I  will  do  to  the  multitude  all  the 
mischief  in  my  power.""  Yet,  as  the  people  are 
alike  dangerous,  whether  they  crouch  to  others,  or 
others  crouch  to  them,  they  ought  not  to  possess  ex- 
clusively the  right  of  judging,  or  conferring  all  the 
offices  of  magistracy ;  for  then  the  class  of  rich 
citizeu  being  reduced  meanly  to  beg  their  suffrages, 
they  would  soon  perceive  that  it  is  as  easy  fur  them 
to  retain  as  to  dispose  of  the  sovereign  authority.)' 

The  manners  of  a  people  may  render  a  govern- 
ment popular  which  is  not  so,    or  substitute  the 

i<  Arutot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  6.  p.  S94>.  ■  See  Chap. 

XXXVIII.  Vol.111.  '  Ari9tot.deRep.|ib.5.clS.p.411. 

■■  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  39S.  "  Id.  ibid.  p.  395.  » Id.  ibid.  c.  9. 
p.  401.        p  Id,  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  394. 
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oligarch/  for  the  democracy .1  Though  these  changes 
set  the  goverament  in  opposiUoo  to  the  constitution, 
thej  may  not  be  dangerous,  because  they  are  gradu- 
ally effected,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  orders  of 
the  state.  But  nothing  is  so  essential  as  early  to 
resist  the  innovations  which  violently  attack  the  con- 
stitution ;  and,  in  fact,  in  a  government  which  pro- 
poses to  maintain  a  kind  of  equilibrium  between  the 
propensities  of  two  powerful  classes  of  citizens,  the 
least  advantage  gained  over  the  established  laws  pre- 
pares the  way  for  its  ruin.  At  Thurium  the  law  did 
not  permit  any  military  employment  to  be  held  a 
second  time  till  after  an  interval  of  live  years ;  but 
some  young  persons,  secure  of  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  and  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  procured  the 
law  to  be  repealed,  in  despite  of  all  the  opposition 
of  the  magistrates,  and  soon  after,  by  still  bolder 
enterprises,  changed  the  wise  and  moderate  govern- 
ment of  that  state  into  the  most  dreadful  tyranny/ 

Liberty,  say  the  fanatic  favourers  of  the  popular 
power,  can  only  be  found  in  a  democracy :'  it  is  the 
principle  of  that  government;  it  infuses  into  each 
citizen  the  will  to  obey  and  the  ability  to  command; 
it  renders  him  master  of  himself,  the  equal  of  others, 
and  valuable  to  the  state  of  which  he  makes  a  part. 

It  is  tberefm-e  essential  to  this  government  that 
all  the  offices  of  magistracy,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part,  should  be  conferred  by  lot  on  each  individual;' 

1  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  5.  p.  370.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  7. 
p.  397.  '  Id.  ibid.  Ub.  6.  c.  2.  p.  H*.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c  9. 
p.  373. 
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tbat,  excepting  military  employ  men  tSj  scarcely  any 
offices  be  conferred  on  the  same  person  who  has 
before  filled  them ;  that  all  the  citizens  be  alternately 
distributed  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  that  a  senate  be 
instituted  to  prepare  those  affairs  which  are  finally  to 
be  determined  on  in  the  national  and  sovereign  as- 
sembjyj  at  which  all  the  citizens  may  be  present;  and 
that  a  certain  premium  be  paid  to  those  who  assi- 
duously attend  at  this  assembly,  as  also  in  the  senate 
and  the  tribunals  of  justice." 

This  form  of  government  is  subject  to  the  same 
revolutions  as  the  aristocracy.  It  is  attempered  in 
those  states  where,  to  restrain  an  ignorant  and  Kstless 
populace,  a  moderate  property  is  required  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  share  in  the  administration  of 
affairs;"  in  those  where,  by  wise  regulations,  the 
principal  class  of  citizens  are  not  the  victims  of  the 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  lower  orders  ;>*  and  every 
where,  in  a  word,  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
tumultuous  commotions,  the  laws  have  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  their  authority.'  But  it  becomes 
tyranuital*  wherever  the  poorer  citizens  have  too 
great  an  influence  in  public  deliberations. 

Several  causes  have  bestowed  on  them  this  excess 
of  power  :  the  first  is  the  suppression  of  the  census, 
accordingtowhicbthe  distribution  of  offices  oughtto 
be  regulated ;  *>  in  consequence  of  which  the  meanest 

"  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  14.  p.  380 ;  lib.  6.  c.  1.  p-  414. 
■^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  p.  368;  c.  9.  p.  373  ;  lib.  6.  c  2-  p.  414. 
1 1d.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  p.  401 ;  lib.  6,  c.  5.  p.  419.  *  Id.  ibid, 
lib.  4.  p.  368.      •  Id.  ibid.  p.  40S.      '^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  p.  393. 
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citizens  possess  the  right  of  giving  their  voice  in 
public  a&irs:  the  second  is  the  premiam  graoted  to 
the  poor  and  refused  to  the  rich,  when  thejgive  their 
suffrages  either  in  the  general  assemblies  or  the  tri- 
bunals of  justice,'  and  which  is  too  small  to  induce 
the  latter  to  be  assiduous  in  their  attendance, though 
it  is  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  former  for  the  iater- 
ruptionof  their  labours;  and  hence  that  multitude  of 
artisans  and  workmen  who  imperiously  raise  their 
voices  in  those  august  places  where  the  interests  of 
the  republic  are  discussed  :  the  third  is  the  power 
which  the  state  orators  have  acquired  over  the  mul- 
titude. 

Formerly  this  same  multitude  blindly  followed 
the  soldiery,  who  more  than  once  have  abused  its 
confidence  to  reduce  it  to  slavery :'  and  as  its  destiny  ' 
is  eternally  to  be  held  in  subjection, there  have  arisen 
in  these  modern  times,  ambitious  men  who  employ 
their  talents  to  flatter  its  passions  and  its  vices,  to 
intoxicate  it  with  the  opinion  of  its  power  and  glory, 
to  excite  its  hatred  against  the  rich,  its  contempt  for 
law  and  order,  and  its  love  of  independence.  Their 
triumph  is  that  of  eloquence,  which  seems  only  to  be 
brought  to  perfection  in  our  time,'  to  introduce 
despotism  into  the  bosom  of  liberty  itself.  The  re- 
publics which  are  wisely  governed  do  Dot  sufier  these 
dangerous  men  to  lead  them;  but  wherever  they 
acquire  influence,  the  government  speedily  arrives  at 

<=  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  13.  p.  378.    ^  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  5. 
p.  392.         •  Id.  ibid.  p.  392. 
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the  highest  degree  ofits  corruption,  and  the  peuple 
contract  the  rices  and  the  ferocity  of  tyrants.^ 

Almost  all  our  governmeDts,  uaAet  -whatever  form 
they  may  be  established,  contain  within  themselves 
many  seeds  of  destruction.  As  the  greater  part  of 
theGrecian  republics  are  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  city,  or  a  district,  the  divisions  of  indivi- 
duals, which  become  the  divisions  of  the  state,  the 
misfortunes  of  awarwhich  seems  to  leave  noresource, 
the  inveterate  and  perpetually-renewed  jealousy  of 
the  different  classes  of  citizens,  or  a  rapid  succession 
of  unforeseen  events,  may  in  a  moment  shake  to  the 
foundations  or  overturn  the  coostitution.  We  have 
seen  the  democracy  abolished  in  the  city  of  Thebes 
by  the  loss  of  a  battle,'  and  in  those  of  Heraclea, 
Cumae,  and  Megara,  by  the  return  of  some  principal 
citizens  whom  the  people  had  proscribed  to  enrich 
the  public  treasury  with  their  spoils.''  We  haveseeu 
the  form  of  government  changed  at  Syracuse  by  a 
love  intrigue;'  in  the  city  of  Eretria,  by  an  insult 
offered  to  an  individual;''  at  Epidaurus,  by  a  fine 
imposed  on  another  individual:'  and  how  many 
seditions  have  there  been  which  have  not  originated 
from  more  important  causes,  and  which  gradually 
spreading,  have  at  last  occasioned  the  most  de- 
structive wan ! 

While  these  calamities  a£9ict  the  greater  part  of 
Greece,  three  nations,  the  Cretans,  the  Lacedsemo- 

f  ArUwt.  de  Rep.  lib.  *.  c.  4.  p.  369.  » Id.  ibid,  lib-  5.  c.  3. 
p.  388.  >>  Id.  ibid,  c  5.  p.  392.         '  Id.  ibid.  c.  4.  p.  390. 

k  Id.  ibid.  c.  €.  p.  395.        ■  Id.  ibid.  c.  i.  p.  391. 
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niaoB,  and  the  Carthagenians,  have  enjoyed  in  peace 
for  manj  ceaturies,  a  gorerament  which  differs  from 
all  the  others,  though  it  unites  their  advantages.  The 
Cretans,  in  the  most  early  times,  conceived  the  idea 
of  limiting  the  power  of  the  highest  class  of  citizens 
hy  that  of  the  people;*"  and  the  Lacedasmonians 
and  Carthaginians,  doubtless  from  their  example, 
that  of  associating  the  regal  power  with  the  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy." 

Aristotle  here  succinctly  explains  the  systems 
adopted  in  Crete,  at  Lacedsemon,  and  at  Carthage. 
I  shall  state  what  he  thinks  of  the  latter,  adding  a 
few  slight  strokes  to  his  sketch. 

At  Carthage,  the  sovereign  power  is  divided  be- 
tween two  kings,*  a  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people.^ 

The  two  kings  are  not  taken  from  two  single 
families,  as  at  Lacedasmon  ;  but  they  are  elected '' 
aitnually,  sometimes  from  one  family  and  sometimes 
from  another.  It  is  required,  that  they  should  be 
persons  of  birth,  property,  and  virtue.' 

The  senate  is  very  numerous.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  kings  to  convene  it :'  they  preside  and  deliberate 
in  it  on  war  and  peace,  and  the  most  important  afiairs 
of  the  state.'  A  body  of  magistrates,  to  the  number 

"Arigtol.de  Rep. lib.  2. c.  10.  p. 332.  "Id.  ibid.c.9.  p.  328; 
c.Il.p.334.  *  The  Latin  writers  call  these  two  supreme  ma* 
giatrates  Slices,  whidi  is  their  true  name ;  the  Greek  authors 
call  them  kings.  "  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  1 1 .  p.  S34.  Polyb. 
lib.  6-  p.  493.  P  Nep.  in  Hannib.  c.  7.  i  Aristot.  de  Rep. 
lib.  2.  c  11.  p.  334.  '  Liv.  lib.  30.  c.  7.  •  Polyb.  lib.  1. 

p.  S3 ;  lib.  3.  p.  175.  et  187. 
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of  a  hundred  and  four,  arc  appointed  to  maintain  in 
it  tlie  interests  oTthe  people.*  The  qiiestioD  under 
discussion  may  not  be  referred  to  the  assembly  of 
the  nation,  if  opinions  are  unanimous ;  but  it  must 
if  thev  are  not. 

In  the  general  assembly,  the  kings  and  senators 
explain  the  reasons  which  have  united  or  divided 
the  suffrages.  The  meanest  citizen  may  rise  to  op- 
pose the  decree,  or  the  different  opinions  by  ^«hich 
it  may  have  been  prevented  passing.  The  people 
determine  in  the  last  instant." 

All  the  offices  of  the  magistracy,  that  of  the  kings, 
and  those  of  the  senators,  the  judges,  and  the  stra- 
tegi,  or  governors  of  praviaces,  are  conferred  by  the 
way  of  election,  and  restrained  within  bounds  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws.  The  authority  of  the  general  of 
the  army  alone  knows  do  limits  ;'  be  is  absolute, 
when  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but,  on  his  return, 
must  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  a  tri- 
bunal composed  of  a  hundred  senators,  who  exa- 
mine and  judge  with  extreme  severity.^ 

By  the  prudent  distribution  and  wise  exercise  of 
these  different  powers,  a  numerous,  powerful,  and 
active  people,  no  less  jealous  of  their  liberty  than 
proud  of  their  opulence,  have  always  been  able  to 
defeat  every  attempt  to  enslave  them,  and,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  only 
disturbed  by  some  transient  storms,  but  which,  how- 

>  Amtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  334-  ^  Id.  ibid,  '  leocr, 
in  Nicocl.  t  i.  p.  96.  Ubbo  Em.  in  Rep.  Carthag.  '  ^  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  20.  p.  753.    Justin,  lib.  19.  c  2. 
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ever,  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  primitive 
constitution.' 

Yet,  Dotwithstanding  its  excellence,  this  consti- 
tution bas  its  defects.  It  is  one,  that  the  union  of 
several  offices  of  magisbracj  in  the  same  person 
should  be  considered  as  an  honourable  distinction,** 
because  it  is  then  supposed  more  advantageous  to 
multiply  duties  than  to  discbarge  them,  and  the 
people  become  accustomed  to  believe,  that  to  obtain 
is  to  merit  places.  It  is  likewise  a  defect,  that  for- 
tune should  be  considered  as  much  as  virtue  in  the 
choice  of  magistrates.**  Whenever,  in  a  state,  money 
becomes  the  means  of  promotion  to  honours,  every 
other  is  soon  neglected ;  the  sole  ambition  of  the 
citizen  is  to  accumulate  riches,  and  the  government 
strongly  inclines  towards  the  oligarchy.^ 

To  preserve  the  equilibrium,  the  Carthaginians 
have  imagined  that  it  was  necessary  to  grant  some 
advantages  to  the  people,  and,  at  iutervals  to  send 
the  principal  persons  of  that  class  to  certain  cities, 
with  commissions  which  may  enable  them  to  acquire 
riches.  This  expedient  has  hitherto  preserved  the 
republic;  hut,  as  it  has  no  immediateconnexion  with 
the  legislation,  and  contains  within  itself  a  secret 
vice,its  success  ought  only  to  be  attributed  to  chance : 
and  if  ever  the  people,  becoming  too  rich  and  too 

>  AriUot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  p.  334.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  335. 

*  At  Venice,  according  to  Amelot,  the  nobles  are  not  permitted 
to  hold,  at  the  same  time*  several  magistradea,  however  incon- 
siderable they  nay  be.    (Hist,  du  Gouvem.  deVenise,  p.  25.) 

*  Aristot.  de  Bep.  lib.  2.  c.ll.  p.SSt.        <^  Id.  ibid.  p.  335. 
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powerful,  should  separate  their  Interests  from  those 
of  the  other  citizens^  thesubaiBting  laws  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  curb  their  claims,  and  the  constitution 
will  he  destroyed.''* 

From-what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  object  which  the  supreme  magistrate  ought 
especially  to  have  in  view  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  what  is,  in  each 
constitution,  the  principle  of  government.  In  amo* 
narchy,  it  is  what  is  honourable  and  noble ;  for  the 
prince  ought  to  aspire  to  render  his  reign  glorious, 
and  to  seek  glory  only  by  honourable  means.'  In  a 
tyranny,  it  is  the  safety  of  the  tyrant ;  for  he  main- 
tains himself  on  the  throne  by  the  terror  which  he 
inspires.'  In  an  aristocracy,  it  is  virtue ;  for  the 
leaders  of  the  state  can  only  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  love  of  their  country.'  In  an  oligarchy,  it  is 
riches ;  for  those  who  share  in  the  government  of  the 
state  are  chosen  from  among  therich.''  In  ademo* 
cracy,  it  is  the  liberty  of  each  individual  citizen  ; ' 
but  this  principle  d^enerates  almost  every  where 
into  licentiousness,  and  can  only  subsist  in  the  go- 

"  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c  11.  p.  SS5.  *  It  was  oot  Icmg 
before  the  prediction  of  Ari»totle  was  fulfilled.  Id  tfae  time  of 
the  secood  Punic  war,  about  a  hundred  years  after  that  philoso- 
pho*,  the  republic  of  Carthage  verged  towards  its  ruin ;  and 
PolybiuB  considers  the  authority  which  the  people  had  usurped 
as  the  [Miucipal  cause  of  its  decline.  (Polyb.  lib.  9.  p.  493.) 
*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib-  5-  c  10.  p.  403.  ^Id.  RheU  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
L  iL  p.  530.  t  Jd.  de  Rep.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  p.  972.  »  Id.  ibid. 
>  Id.  and. 
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vernment  of  which  a  succinct  idea  is  given  in  the 
second  part  of  this  extract. 


SECOND  PART. 
Oh  the  bett  vf  ConttUutiom. 

If  I  were  to  give  instructions  to  the  leader  of  a 
colony,  I  would  ascend  to  first  principles. 

Every  society  is  an'  a^^egate  of  families  who,  in 
uniting,  have  no  other  end  but  to  labour  for  their 
common  happiness.^  If  tfaey  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  how  shall  it  be  possible  to  defend  them 
against  external  attacks  ?  and  if  their  number  be  too 
great,  how  shall  they  be  restrained  by  laws  which 
may  ensure  their  tranquillity  ?  Aim  not  to  found 
an  empire,  but  a  city,  less  powerful  from  the  multi- 
tude of  its  inhabitants  than  from  the  qualities  of  its 
citizens.  While  law  and  order  can  act  on  every 
part  of  this  body,  think  not  of  reducing  its  magni- 
tude; but  the  moment  those  who  obey  are  no  longer 
under  the  eyes  of  their  rulers,  be  assured  that  the 
government  has  lost  a  part  of  its  influence,  and  the 
state  a  part  of  its  strength.' 

Let  your  capital,situated  near  the  sea,'"  be  neither 
too  large  nor  too  small;  and  let  a  healthy  situation, 
a  pure  air,  and  salubrious  waters,  contribute  in  con- 
cert to  the  preservation  of  the  inhabitants."  Let  the 

"  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  1.  c  1.  p.  296;  lib.  3.  c.  9.  p.  349. 
,*  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  *.  p.  430.  ~  Id.  Ibid,  c.  &.  p.  *&l ;  ibid,  c  6. 
■  Id.  ibid.  G.  U.p.438. 
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territory  around  it  suffice  for  itswants^and  be  equally 
difficult  of  access  to  the  eaemyj  and  favourable  to 
the  communicatioD  of  your  o^d  troops."  Let  it  be 
commaQded  by  a  citadel,  if  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment  be  preferred ;  let  diBereof  fortified  posts  pro- 
tect it  from  the  first  fury  of  the  populace,  if  the 
aristocracy  be  made  choice  of;  aod  let  it  have  no 
other  defence  than  its  ramparts,  if  a  democracy  be 
established.^  Let  the  walls  be  strong,  and  capable 
of  resisting  the  new  machines  which  have  of  late 
years  been  employed  in  sieges.  Let  the  streets  be 
some  broad  and  straight,  and  others  narrow  and 
winding;  the  former  will  contribute  to  ils  embel- 
lishment, and  the  latter  be  of  use  in  its  defence  in 
case  of  a  surprise.'' 

Construct  at  some  distance,  a  harbour  joined  to 
the  city  by  long  walls,  as  is  practised  in  several  places 
in  Greece.  During  war,  it  will  facilitate  your  re- 
ceiving succour  from  your  allies;  and,  during  peace, 
you  may  keep  there  that  multitude  of  seamen,  fo- 
reigners, or  ■  newly-enfraachiscd  citizens,  whose 
licentiousness  and  greediness  of  gain  might  corrupt 
the  manners  of  the  people,  should  you  receive  them 
into  the  city.  But  let  your  commerce  be  confined 
to  the  exchange  of  the  superfluities  which  your  ter- 
ritory produces  for  the  necessaries  which  it  denies  to 
you;  and  let  your  navy  be  only  so  far  attended  to 
as  it  may  render  you  feared  or  courted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.'' 

"  AriBtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  5.  p.  431.  i-  Id.  ibid.  c.  11. 

p.  438.       1 1d.  ibid.        '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  6.  p.  431. 
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Let  US  suppose  the  colony  established,  and  that 
it  is  required  to  frame  laws  for  its  governuieDt;  fun- 
damental ones  will  be  necessary  to  form  its  consti- 
tution, and  civil  to  insure  its  tranquillity. 

You  will  inform  yourselfof  the  different  forms  of 
government  which  have  been  adopted  by  our  legis- 
lators, or  imagined  by  our  philosophers.  Some  of 
these  systems  are  too  imperfect,  and  others  require 
too  great  perfection.  Have  the  courage  to  compare 
the  principles  of  the  former  with  their  effects,  and 
the  still  greater  courage  to  resist  tbe  allurements  of 
the  latter.  If  by  the  force  of  your  genius  you  are  able 
to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  faultless  constitution,  a 
superior  reason  should  convince  you  that  such  a  plan 
is  not  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution,  or,  if 
by  chance  it  were,  that  it  cannot  perhaps  be  suitable 
to  all  states.^ 

The  best  government  for  a  people  is  that  which  is 
adapted  to  its  character,  its  interests,  the  climate 
which  it  inhabits,  and  a  multitude  of  circumstances 
that  are  peculiar  to  it. 

Nature  has  distinguished,  by  striking  and  varied 
features,  the  societies  scattered  over  our  globe.'  Those 
of  the  north  of  Europe  possess  courage,  but  little 
knowledge  orindustry  ;  they  must  therefore  be  free, 
indocile  to  the  yoke  of  the  laws,  and  incapable  to 
govern  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  people  of 
Asia  possess  all  the  talents  of  the  mind,  and  all  the 

■  ArUtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c  1.  p.  363.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  c  7. 
p.  43S.  Plat,  de  Bep.  hb.  4.  p.  435.  Aaonjnn.  aip.  Phot, 
p.  13Sa 
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resources  of  arts :  but  their  extreme  inertoess  aod 
pusillaDimity  condemn  them  to  servitude.  The 
Greeks,  placed  between  these  extremes,  aod  enriched 
with  all  the  advantages  of  which  thej  can  boast,  so 
unite  courage  and  abilities^  the  love  of  the  laws  aud 
of  liberty,  that  they  might  be  able  to  conquer  and 
govern  the  world.  And  by  what  a  multitude  of 
minute  shades  has  it  pleased  nature  to  diversify  these 
principal  characters  in  the  same  country  1  Among 
the  nations  of  Greece  some  possess  greater  intellec* 
tual  powers,  and  others  more  bravery;  there  are  also 
some  among  whom  these  splendid  qualities  are 
found  in  a  just  equilibrium." 

By  studying  the  mea  of  whom  he  has  the  con- 
duct>  a  legislator  may  discover  whether  they  have 
received  from  nature,  or  whether  his  institutions  can 
bestow  on  them,  sufficient  understanding  to  feel  the 
value  of  virtue,  and  sufficient  strength  and  ardour  of 
mind  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  object.  He  must 
reflect,  examine,  and  doubt :  a  local  circumstance 
may  sometimes  alone  suffice  to  remove  his  uncer- 
tainty. If,  for  example,  the  soil  which  his  colony 
is  to  occupy  be  susceptible  of  great  cultivation,  and 
insurmountable  obstacles  will  not  suffer  him  to  pro- 
pose any  other  constitution,  let  him  not  hesitate  to 
establish  the  popular  government.'  A  people  ad- 
dicted to  agriculture  are  better  than  any  other. 
They  will  never  abandon  the  labours  which  require 
their  presence,  to  crowd  into  the  forum  and  occupy 

"  Ariilot.de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c.  7.  p.  433.  " Id.  ibid.  lib. ♦.  c  6. 
p.370;lib.6.  C.4.  p.*16. 
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tfaemselves  with  those  dissensions  which  idleness 
fomeats,  and  dispute  those  honours  of  which  they 
are  not  ambitious.^  The  magistrates^  more  re- 
spected, will  not  be  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  a  mul- 
titude of  artisans  and  workmen  equally  insolent  and 
insatiable. 

On  the  other  side,  the  oligarchy  naturally  esta- 
blishes itself  in  those  places  where  it  is  necessary 
and  possible  to  maintain  a  numerous  cavalry.  As 
that  will  then  constitute  the  principal  strength  of 
the  state,  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  must  be 
able  to  keep  horses,  and  support  the  expense  which 
their  profession  wilt  require ;  and  thus  the  party  of 
the  rich  will  obtain  an  authority  over  the  poor:* 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  examine  what 
are  the  rights,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  disposi 
tions,  of  the  citizen. 

In  certain  places,  to  be  a  citizen,  it  suffices  to  be 
born  of  a  father  and  mother  who  were  citizens ;  in 
others,  a  great  number  of  degrees  are  required  in  the 
descent:  but  it  thence  follows,  that  the  first  who 
have  assumed  that  privilege  did  not  rightfully  pos- 
sess it,  and  how  then  could  they  transmit  it  to  their 
children  ?  " 

It  was  not  the  inclosure  of  a  city  or  a  state  which 
bestows  this  privilege  on  him  who  inhabits  it:  for 
if  so,  it  might  be  claimed  by  the  slave  as  well  as  by 
the  freeman.''  If  the  slave  cannot  be  a  citizen, 
neither  can  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  others, 

y  AriitoL  de  Rep.  lib.  6.  c.  4.  p.  ilT-      *Id. ibid.  e.  7.  p.  420i. 
•  Id.  ibid,  lib.  S.  c.  2.  p.  340-        >>Id.  ibid.c.  1. 
d3 
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or  who,  by  exercising  the  roecbanic  arte,  immedi- 
ately depend  on  the  favours  of  the  public'  I  know 
that  in  most  republics,  and  especially  in  the  extreme 
democracy,  they  are  considered  as  such ;  but  in  a 
well-constitnted  state,  so  noble  a  privil^;e  ought 
not  to  be  granted  to  them. 

Who  is  then  the  real  citizen  ?  He  who,  free  from 
every  other  care,  dedicates  himself  solely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  may  participate  in  its  offices, 
dignities^  and  honours  ;*  in  a  word,  in  the  sovereign 
authority. 

It  hence  follows,  that  thisname  agrees  but  imper- 
fectly to  children  or  decrepit  old  men,  and  cannot 
appertain  to  artisans^  labourers,  and  freedmen.'  It 
also  follows,  that  there  are  do  citizens  but  in  a  re- 
public ;'  though  they  there  share  this  privilege  with 
persons  to  whom,  according  to  our  principles,  it 
ought  to  be  denied. 

In  the  city  which  you  shall  found,  every  occupa- 
tion thatmaydivert  the  attention  which  is  exclusively 
due  to  the  interests  of  the  country  shall  be  forbidden 
to  the  citizen ;  asd  this  title  shall  only  be  given  to 
those  who  in  their  youth  shall  bear  arms  in  defence 
of  the  state,  and  who  in  a  more  advanced  age  shall 
instruct  it  by  their  knowledge  and  experiences 

Thus  shfall  your  citizens  truly  make  a  part  of  the 
city :  their  essential  prerogative  shall  be,  to  be  ad- 

c  AristoL  de  Rep.  Ub.  3.  c.  5.  p.  343.  ^Id.  OAd.  c.  1. 
p. 338  et  339;  c.4^p.  S«l.  *M,ibid.  Ub.3.  c.  1  et  5;  lib.  7. 
c.  9.  p.  435-  ^Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  p.  339.  dd.  iUd. 

lib.  7.  c.  9.  p.  +35. 
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mitted  to  oflSces  of  magt^tracj^  to  judge  in  tbe  affairs 
of  iadividuals,  and  to  vote  in  (he  senate  or  the  gene- 
ral assembly  ;**  this  they  shall  possess,  by  a  funda- 
mental law,  because  the  taw  is  a  contract'  which 
secures  the  tights  of  the  citizens.  The  first  of  their 
duties'shall  be,  to  place  themselves  in  a  situation  to 
command  and  to  obey  ;''  and  they  shall  fulfil  it  in 
virtue  of  their  institution,  because  that  alone  can 
inspire  them  with  the  virtues  of  the  citizen,  or  the 
love  of  their  country. 

These  reflections  will  enable  us  to  discover  that 
species  of  equality  which  the  legislator  should  esta- 
blish in  a  city. 

None  is  admitted  in  an  oligarchy:  it  is  supposed, 
oo  the  contrary,  that  tbe  difference  of  fortunes  must 
produce  a  similar  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
citizens :  and  that  consequently  preference  and  di»- 
tincUons  ought  only  to  be  granted  to  riches.'  In.  a 
democracy,  the  citizens  believe  themselves-flll  equal, 
because  they  are  all  free  ;  but  as  they  have  only  a 
false  idea  of  liberty,  tbe  equality  which  they  affect 
destroys  all  subordination.  Hence  tbe  seditions 
which  incessantly  ferment  in  the  former  of  these 
governments,  because  in  it  the  multitude  consider 
inequality  as  an  injustice;  *"  and  in  tbe  latter,  be- 
cause the  rich  are  hurt  by  an  equality  which  morti- 
fies them. 

Among  the  advantages  which  establish  or  destroy 
tbe  equality  of  the  citizens,  there  are  three  which 
merit  some  consideration :  liberty,  virtue,  and  riches. 

■>  Arutot.  de  Rep.  lib.  S.  c.  1 .  p.  539.  <  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  Si8. 
■'  Id.  ibid.  c.  4.  p.  343.  >Id.  ibid,  c  9.  p.  3*8 ;  lib.  5.  c.  t. 

P-S85.       ■>  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  3.  p.  389. 
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I  shall  not  speak  of  nobilitj,  because  it  is  included 
in  thif)  general  division,  since  it  is  only  the  antiquity 
of  riches  or  virtue  in  a  family." 

Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  licentiousness  as  liberty. 
Id  all  governments  individuals  are  and  ought  to  be 
in  subjection ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
some  places  they  are  merely  the  slaves  of  men,  and  in 
others  only  the  subjects  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  liberty 
does  not  consist  in  doing  whatever  we  please,  as  is 
maintained  in  certain  democracies,"  but  io  onlydoing 
what  is  enjoined  by  the  laws,  which  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  individual ;  and  under  this  point 
of  view  all  the  citizens  may  enjoy  equal  liberty. 

I  shall  not  he  more  diffuse  on  the  article  of  virtue. 
As  our  citizens  shall  participate  in  the  sovereign 
authority,  they  shall  be  all  equally  interested  to 
maintain  it,  and  shall  deeply  imbibe  the  same  love 
for  their  country.  I  shall  add,  that  they  will  be 
more  or  less  free  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  more 
or  less  virtuous. 

As  to  riches,  the  greater  part  of  philosophers 
have  not  been  able  to  guard  against  a  too  natural 
illusion :  they  have  fixed  their  attention  on  the 
abuse  which  most  offends  against  their  inclina- 
tions or  their  interest,  and  believed  that,  by  rooting 
it  out,  the  state  would  continue  its  course  of 
itself.  Ancient  legislators  had  judged  it  necessary, 
in  the  commencement  of  a  reformation,  to  di- 
vide property  equally  among  all  the  citizens,  and 
hence  some  modern  legislators,  and  among  others 

■  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  a  p.  373.  « Id.  ibid.  lib.  5. 

p.  402. 
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Pbaleas  of  Chalcedon,  have  proposed  the  coastant 
equality  of  fortunes  for  tfae  basis  of  their  syitems. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  rich  should  be  permit- 
ted to  niarrj  only  vrith  the  poor,  and  that  portions 
should  be  given  with  the  daughters  of  the  former,  but 
none  with  those  of  the  latter. — Others  have  wished 
that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  any  one  to  increase 
his  possessions  beyond  a  certun  vatue  prescribed  by 
the  laws.  But  in  limiting  the  property  of  each  fa- 
mily, it  would  likewise  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
number  of  children  which  shall  be  borp  in  it^  It  is 
not  by  prohibitive  laws  that  the  fortunes  of  indivi- 
duals can  be  held  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium :  the 
spirit  of  disinterestedness  must  as  much  as  possible 
be  introduced  among  them,  and  such  regulaUona 
adopted,  that  the  good  citizens  may  not  wish  to  in- 
crease their  possessions,  and  the  bad  not  be  able.'' 

Thus  a  difference  in  riches  may  have  place  among 
your  citizens;  but  as  thisdifierencecaDoccasioo  oone 
in  the  distribution  of  employments  and  honours,  it 
will  not  destroy  th»t  equality  which  ought  to  subsist 
among  them.  They  shall  be  equal,  because  they  shall 
only  be  subject  to  the  laws;  and  they  shall  be  equally 
occupied  in  the  glorious  emfdoymeot  of  contributing 
to  the  tranquillity  a(id  h^piness  of  their  country/ 

You  already  perceive,  that  the  governmeot  of 
which  I  wish  to  give  you  an  idea  will  approach  a  de- 
mocracy: but  it  will  also  participate  of  the  oligarchy; 
for  it  will  be  a  mixed  government,  so  combined  that 

P  ArUtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  S.  c.  7.  p.  382.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  $2S 

et  384.  '  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  i.  p.  'Ml ;  c.  9.  p.  349. 
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it  will  be  difficult  to  say  by.  what  name  it  ought  to 
be  called  ;  and  in  which,  oevertbeless,  the  partisans 
of  the  democracy  and  those  of  the  oligarchy  will 
each  find  the  advantages  of  the  constitution  they 
prefer,  without  the  incoDveaiences  of  those  which 
■they  reject,* 

This  happy  intermixture  will  be  especially  sensible 
in,  the  distribution  of  the  three  powers  yrhich  consti- 
tute a  republican  state,  'fhe  first,  which  is  the  legis- 
lative, shall  reside  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
nation  ;  the  second,  or  the  executive,  shall  appertain 
to  tbe  magistrates ;  the  third,  which  is  the  judicial 
power,  shall  be  confided  to  the  tribunals  of  justice.* 

1st.  On  all  questions  which  relate  to  peace,  war, 
alliances,  the  laws,  the  choice  of  magistrates,  tbe  pu- 
nishment of  crimes  against  the  state,  or  the  render- 
ing of  accounts  by  those  who  have  filled  offices  of 
importance,  reference  shall  be  made  to  tbe  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  who  are  rarely  deceived  when 
not  disturbed  and  inflamed  by  factions.  When  these 
have  no  influence,  their  votes  are  free  and  not  con- 
taminated by  vile  interest ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
corrupt  a  whole  people :  they  are  enlightened ;  for 
the  meanest  citizens  have  a  singular  discernment  in 
diBCovering  men  distinguished  for  their  abilities  and 
their  virtues,  and  a  remarkable  facility  in  forming, 
combining,  and  even  rectifying  their  judgments." 

The  decrees  of  the  general  assembly  shall  not  be 

•  Arigtot.  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  373.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  14. 

p.  37a  <■  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  II.  p.  350  et  851 ;  c. .15.  p. 356. 

lib.  4.  c.  14.  p.  381. 
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subject  to  a  revision,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
demnation of  a  criminal.  In  this  instance,  if  the 
assembly  acquit  the  accused,  the  cause  shall  be 
finally  determined;  hut  if  it  condemn  him,  it  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  sentence  to  be  confirmed,  or ' 
perhaps  annulled,  by  one  of  the  tribunals  of  justice.* 
To  remove  from  the  general  assembly  persons  of 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  who,  though  they  possess 
no  property,  nor  exercise  any  mechanical  profession,  - 
have  yet  a  right  to  be  present'in  it,  in  quality  of 
citizeoa,  recourse  shall  be  bad  to  the  census,  or  the 
known  state  of  the  possessions  of  individuals.  In 
an  oligarchy,  the  census  is  so  high,  that  only  the 
most  opulent  citizens  are  admitted  to  the  assembly 
of  the  nation  :  in  certain  democracies  it  does  not 
exist ;  and  in  others,  is  so  lovr  as  scarcely  to  exclude 
any  one.  You  will  institute  a  census,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  most  numerous  and  most  intelligent  and 
virtuous  part  of  the  citizens  shall  have  a  right  to 
vote  in  the  public  deliberations.^ 

And  as  the  census  is  not  a  fixed  measure ;  as  it 
varies  according  to  the  price  of  commodities ;  and 
as  these  variations  have  been  frequently  suflBcient  to 
change  .the  nature  of  the  government ;  you  shall  he 
careful  to  renew  it  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
occurrences,  to  the  property  of  individuals,  and  to 
the  object  which  you  have  in  view.* 

3d.  The  decrees  of  the  general  assembly  should 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  *.  p.  S81.  J  Id.  ibid,  c  9.  p.  373. 

>  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  c  6.  p.  395 ;  c.  8.  p.  S98. 
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be  carried  into  execution  by  ma^strates,  the  choice, 
number,  functions,  and  duration  of  the  office  of 
whom  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
public, as  well  as  to  the  form  of  the  government 

Here,  as  in  almost  every  part  of  the  subject  we 
treat,  a  multitude  of  questions'  su^;est  themselves, 
which  we  shall  pass  over  iu  silence  to  proceed  to  two 
important  points, — I  mean  the  choice  and  number 
of  these  magistrates.  It  is  essential  to  the  oli> 
garchy,  that  they  should  be  chosen  relatively  to  the 
census ;  and  to  the  democracy,  that  they  should  be' 
appointed  by  lot,  without  any  regard  to  property.** 
You  will  borrow  from  the  former  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion, because  it  is  the  most  proper  to  bestow  on  the 
state  virtuous  and  enlightened  magistrates;  and 
from  the  example  of  the  latter  you  vrill  not  be  re- 
stricted by  ^e  census,  because  you  will  not  fear 
that  obscure  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  offices  of  magistracy, 
should  be  raised  to  such  dignities.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  m^strates,  it  will  be  better  to  multiply 
places  than  to  lay  too  great  a  burthen  on  each 
department' 

3d.  The  same  intermixture  of  forms  shall  be  ob- 
served in  the  regulations  relative  to  the  tribunals  of 
justice.  In  the  oligarchical  government  a  fine  is 
imposed  on  the  rich  who  do  not  acquit  Uiemselves 
of  their  judicial  functions,  and  no  salary  appointed 

■  Ariitot.  de  Rep.  lib.  *.  c.  15.  p.  381.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p. 

373.  <=  Id.  ibid.  c.  15.  p.  382. 
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for  the  poor  who  discharge  them.  The  contrarj 
practice  prevails  in  democracies.  Yuu  shall  iaduce 
both  these  classes  of  judges  to  be  assiduous,  by  con- 
demoing  the  former  to  a  pecuniary  peoalty  when 
they  shall  absent  themselves,  and  granting  a  pre- 
mium for  attendance  to  the  latter .'' 

After  having  interested  these  two  orders  of  citi' 
zens  in  the  good  of  the  state,  it  will  be  of  import- 
ance to  stifle  in  their  hearts  that  odious  rivalry 
which  has  been  ihe  destruction  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  republics  of  Greece ;  and  this  again  is  one 
of  the  points  of  greatest  consequence  in  our  system 
of  legislation. 

Emleavour  not  to  reconcile  claims  which  the 
ambition  and  vices  of  the  two  parties  will  only 
eternise :  the  single  means  to  destroy  them  is  to 
favour  in  preference  the  middle  estate,*  and  to 
render  it  as  powerful  as  possible.*  Among  this  class 
of  citizens  you  will  find  the  purest  morals,  and 
greatest  regard  to  propriety  of  manners.  Con- 
tented with  their  lot,  they  neither  expnience  them- 
selves, nor  cause  others  to  feel,  that  contemptuous 
pride  which  riches  inspire,  nor  the  low  envy  which 
is  the  ofispring  of  want  Great  cities,  in  which 
this  class  is  the  most  numerous,  must  be  less  subject 
to  seditions  than  small  oueB ;  and  the  democracy, 

*  AriMoL  de  Rep.  lib.  i.  c  9.  p.  37S.  *  By  this  middle 

estate,  Aristotle  meana  those  who  enjoy  a  modravte  fortune. 
Compare  what  he  says  coDcerniug  it  with  the  beginniog  of  the 
Ufeof  Solon,  b J  Plutarch.  «  Aiistot.  de  Rep.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  p. 
376.    Eurip.  in  SuppUc.  ?.  238. 
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in  wbich  it  is  honoured,  more  durable  than  the  oli- 
garchy, which  pays  it  but  little  respect^ 

Let  the  principal  part  of  your  colonists  be  of  this 
respectable  order ;  let  your  laws  render  them  capable 
of  receiving  every  honour  and  distinction  ;  let  wise 
institutions  continually  preserve  among  them-  the 
spirit  and  the  love  of  mediocrity^  and  suffer  them 
to  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the  assembly. 
Their  prepoifderance  will  secure  the  state  from  the 
designing  despotism  of  the  rich,  who  are  always 
unwilling  to  obey,  and  the  blind  despotism  of  the 
poor,  who  are  ever  incapable  to  command;  and 
hence  it  will  result,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation,  strongly  attached  to  the  government,  will 
exert  all  its  efforts  to  ensure 'its  duration,  which 
is  the  first  element  and  best  proof  of  a  good  con- 
stitution.^ 

Ineveryrepublic  a  citizen  becomes  culpable  when 
he  becomes  too  powerful.  If  your  laws  are  unable 
to  prevent  individuals  from  acquiring  too  great 
riches,  and  collecting  around  them  such  a  number 
of  partisans  as  may  render  them  formidable,  re- 
course shall  be  had  to  the  ostracism,  and  they  shall 
be  banished  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  ostracism  is  a  violent  remedy :  it  is  perhaps 
unjust,  and  too  often  employed  to  gratify  personal 
vengeance ;  but  it  is  supported  by  g^eat  examples 
and  authorities,  and  in  the  case  specified,  is  the  only 
resource  which  can  save  the  state.     If,  nevertheless, 

'  Aratot.  de  Rep.  lUt.  4!.c  II.  p.  376.  ( Id. ibid.  c.  12.  p. 

377;lib,5.cap.40a 
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a  man  should  arise,  vrho,  by  tbe  sublimity  of  his 
virtues  alone,  shall  attract  all  hearts  to  himself,  I 
will  grant  that,  conformably  to  true  principles,  he 
ought,  instead  of  being  proscribed,  to  be  placed  on 
the  throne.'* 

We  have  already  said,  that  your  citizens  shall  be 
either  young  men,  who  shall  serve  their  country  by 
their  valour ;  or  aged  mea,  who,  after  having  served 
it,  shall  direct  it  by  their  counsels..  From  tbis  latter 
class  shall  you  choose  tbe  priests ;  for  it  cannot  be 
decent,  that  the  homage  of  a  free  people  should  be 
offered  to  the  gods  by  bands  accustomed  to  mecha- 
nic and  servile  labour.' 

Public  repasts  shall  be  instituted ;  for  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  maintenance  of  union.'' 

All  the  lands  of  the  state  shall  be  divided  into 
two  portions ;  the  one  destined  to  supply  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  and  the  other  those  of  individuals : 
the  former  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  maintenance 
of  religious  worship,  and  the  public  repasts ;  and  the 
latter  shall  be  only  possessed  bj  those  whom  I  have 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  citizens.  Both  shall  be 
cultivated  by  slaves  brought  from  different  nations.' 

After  havii^  regulated  tbe  form  of  government, 
you  shall  prepare  a  body  of  civil  laws,  all  of  which 
shall  have  a  proper  relation  to  the  fundamental,  and 
tend  to  bind  and  sb'engthen  them. 

One  of  tbe  most  essential  will  be  that  which 

•>  Arigtot.de Rep.  lib.  S.C.13. p.  3S4  J  c.  17.  p.  361.  'Id. 
ibid.  lib.  7.  c  9.  p.  436.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  436.  '  Id.  Oitd. 
c.  I  a  p.  437. 
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regards  marriages.  The  couples  who  uoiteshall  not 
be  of  an  age  too  disproportionate,™  as  nothing  can 
more  certainly  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  dis- 
gust They  shall  neither  "be  too  young  nor  too  old, 
as  nothing  contributes  more  than  such  unions  to  the 
d^eneracy  of  the  human  race.  Let  the  girls  marry 
at  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  men  at  thirty- 
seven,  or  nearly  that  age;"  let  their  marriage  be 
celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice ;"  * 
let  tbembepermitted  to  expose  their  children,  when 
tfiey  toe  bom  with  too  feeble  a  constitution,  or  otiier 
too  manifest  defects ;  they  shall  also  be  permitted  to 
expose  them,  to  prevent  a  too  great  excess  of  popula- 
tion. If  this  idea  be  repugnant  to  the  character  of 
the  nation,  fix  at  least  the  number  of  children  in 
each  family ;  and  if  the  parents  shall  transgress  the 
law,  let  it  be  ordained  that  the  mother  shall  destroy 
the  fruit  of  her  body  before  it  shall  have  received 
the  principles  of  life  and  sensation.  Severely  pro- 
scribe adultery,  and  let  the  most  rigorous  punish- 
ments stamp  ignominy  on  those  who  shall  dishonour 
the  muriage  union.'' 

'  Aristotle  afterwards  enlarges  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  citizen  should  be  educated.  He  takes  him 
in  the  cradle,  and  follows  him  through  the  different 

-  Ariatot.  de  Rep.  lib.  7.  c  16.  p.  US.  °  Id.  ibid.  p.  U6. 

"  Id.  ibid.  '  M.  Vargentin,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  tbe 

Academy  <^  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  in  1772,  has  shown,  from 
observatioiu  made  during  the  course  of  fourteen  yean,  that 
more  chOdren  are  bom  in  the  month  of  September  than  in  any 
otbermonthoftheyear.  (Gazette  de  France,  deS8Apfit'1772>) 
>>  Aiistot  ibid.  p.  M7. 
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ages  of  life,  the  various  employments  of  the  republic, 
and  bis  differeot  relatioiu  with  society.  He  treats  of 
the  knowledge  with  whi<;b  his  mind  should  be  eo- 
lightened,  and  the  virtues  that  should  be  ittatilled  into 
his  soul;  and,  iDseasibly  unfoldiog  to  his  eyes  the 
chain  of  his  duties,  calls  his  attention,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  laws  which  oblige  him  to  fulfil  them.* 

I  have  now  given  some  of  the  reflexions  of 
Aristotle  on  the  best  form  of  government.  I  have 
above  given  a  sketch  of  the  republic  of  Platof  and 
of  the  constitutions  of  Lycui^sl  and  of  Solon.  ^ 
Other  writers,  l^slators,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
poetSj  have  published  their  ideas  on  this  important 
subject ;  but  it  would  be  insufierably  tedious  to  ana> 
lyse  their  different  systems,  and  that  endless  number 
of  maxims  or  questioDS  which  they  have  ad^nced 
or  discussed.  We  will  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  the  few  principles  which  are  common  to  them  all; 
or  which,  from  their  singularity,  merit  to  be  selected. 

Aristotle  is  not  the  only  writer  who  has  given  us 
the  eulogium  of  royalty.  The  greater  part  of  phi- 
losophers have  acknowledged  the  escellence  of  this 
government,  which  thej  have  considered,  some  re- 
latively to  society,  and  others  as  it  has  relation  to 
the  general  system  of  nature. 


*  Thiapattof  theworkitnoirloit;  bat  It  is  .«asjr  to  judge, 
from  th4  fint  chapten  <^  the  dghtfi  book,  of  the  aamm  ia 
whidi  Aiixotle  proceeded  in  tbe  remamdcr  of.  U*  treatiw. 
t  See  Chg^i.  LIV.  :|;  See  Chap.  XLV.  4  See  Intredactie^ 
and  Chap.  XIV. 
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The  mo8t  excelleot  of  constitutions,  saj  the 
former,  would  be  tbat  in  which  the  supreme  autho- 
rityj  con6ded  to  a  single  person,  should  only  be 
exercised  according  to  laws  wiselj  instituted  ;<i  in 
which  the  sovereign,  raised  above  his  subjects  as 
much  by  his  understanding  and  his  virtues  as  by  bis 
power/  should  be  persuaded  that  he  himself,  like  the 
law,  only  exists  for  the  happiness  of  his  people;* 
in  which  the  government  should  inspire  fear  and 
respect,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  by  the 
uniformity  of  its  principles,  the  secrecy  of  its  en- 
terprises, and  the  promptness  of  their  execution,* 
but  still  more  by  its  integrity  and  good  faith  ;  for 
the  word  of  the  prince  should  be  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  the  oath  of  other  men.' 

Every  thing  in  nature,  say  the  latter,  points  to 
unity.  The  universe  is  governed  by  the  Supreme 
Being,*  the  celestial  spheres  by  so  many  genii ;  and 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  in  like  manaer,  should  be 
guided  bytbe  authority  ofsingle  sovereigns,  who  may 
maintain  in  their respectivestatesthatharmony  which 
reigns  throughout  all  nature.  But  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  so  exalted  a  station,  they  should  reflect  in 
themselves  the  virtues  of  that  deity  of  whom  they  are 
the  images,?  and  govern  their  subjects  with  the  ten- 


<i  Plut.  ID  Polit  t.  ii.  p.  301  et  S02.  '  Isocr.  ad  Nicod.  t.  i. 
p.  66.  '  Archjrt.  op.  Stob.  Seno.  44.  p.  314.  '  Demoath.  de 
Fals.  L^.  p<  321 .  IsOcr.  ad.  Nicod.  t.  i.  p.  93.  ■■  Isocr.  ibid, 
p.  63.        ■  Eqibant.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  46.  p.  333.  y  Id.  ap. 

Stob.  Serai.  16.  p.  323  et  324.    Diotog.  ibid,  p.  330. 
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derness  of  a  father,  the  careful  vigilance  of  a  pastor, 
aod  the  impartial  equity  of  the  law.' 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  duties  vhich  the  Greeks 
annex  to  the  regal  power ;  and,  as  they  have  almost 
every  where  seen  princes  depart  from  them,  they 
only  consider  this  government  as  the  model  which 
a  legislator  ought  to  propose  to  himself,  to  produce 
only  one  general  will  from  all  the  wilts  of  indivi- 
duals.* If  all  the  forms  of  government  existed  con- 
formable to  their  true  principles,  said  Plato,  the  mb- 
narcbical  should  be  preferred ;  but,  since  they  are 
all  corrupted,  it  is  best  to  live  under  the  democi-acy.** 

What  then  is  the  constitution  best  adapted  to  a 
people  extremely  jealousof  their  liberty  i  The  mixed 
government ;  that  in  which  royalty,  aristocracy, and 
democracy,  are  combined  by  laws  which  restore  the 
balance  of  power  whenever  it  inclines  too  much  to« 
wards  any  one  of  these  forms.'  As  this  tempera- 
ment may  be  e&ected  in  an  infinite  diversity  of 
modes,  hence  Faults  that  endless  variety  which  is 
found  in  theconstitutionsof  nations  and  tbeopinions 
'  of  philosophers. 

The  latter  are  much  better  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  establishing  good  laws,  on  the  obedience  which 
they  require,  and  the  changes  which  they  ought 
sometimes  to  undergo. 

*  EcphanLap.  Stob.  Sema.  16.  p.  334.  *  Flat,  in  Pdit. 
t  ii.  p.301.  Hippod.ap.  Stob.  Senn.  il.  p. 251.  '■  PUt.  ibid. 
p.  309.  ■=  ArtJiyt.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  41.  p.  268.  Hippod.  ibid. 
p.  251.  Plat.  (le  Leg.  lib.  3-  p.  693.  Aristot.  4e  Rep.  lib.  2. 
C.6.  p.  321.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  p.  373. 
VOL.  IV.  E 
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Aa  it  is  not  giveo  to  aoy  single  mortal  to  maiotain 
order  by  his  chaogeable  will  alone,  laws  are  neces- 
sary in  a  monarcby  ;<'  for,  without  such  a  restraint, 
every  governnient  becomes  tyrannical. 

The  expression,  that  the  law  is  the  soul  of  the 
state,  presents  a  very  just  image;  for,  in  fact,  if  the 
law  be  destroyed,  the  state  becomes  only  a  lifeleiB 
body." 

The  laws  ought  to  be  clear,  precise,  relative  to 
the  climate,^  and  all  favourable  to  virtue.'  They 
should  lea-ve  as  few  cases  as  possible  to  the  decision 
of  the  judges.**  They  should  be  severe,  but  the 
judges  should  never  be  so.; '  because  it  is  better  that 
ihe  guilty  should  escape  than  the  innocent  be  con- 
demned :  in  the  former  case  the  judgment  is  an 
error,  in  the  latter  an  impiety.'' 

We  have  seen  states  lose  in  inaction  that  supe- 
riority which  they  had  acquired  by  victories.  This, 
proceeded  from  the  defect  of  their  laws,  which  had 
hardened  them  to  endure  the  laboun  of  war,  but  not 
armed  them  against  the  sweets  of  tranquillity.  A 
legislator  ought  less  to  bestow  his  attention  on  a 
state  of  war,  wbicb  should  be  transient,  than  on  the 
virtues  which  may  teach  the  peaceable  citizen  nei- 
tiier  to  fear  war  nor  make  an  improper  use  of  peace.' 

^  Archyt.  i^.  Stob.  Serm.  41.  p.  268.  Xenopb.  Memor.  Ub- 
4-  p.  613.  Plat  in  Polit.  t.  ii,  p.  276.  Bias  ap.  Hut.  in  Sept. 
Sipient.  Conviv.  t.  ii.  p.  152.  '  Demostb.  ap.  Stob.  Senn.  41. 
p.  270.  '  Arcbyt.  ibid.  k  DemoBth.  Epist.  p.  198.  fd.  in 
TimoCT.  p.  784.  Stob.  p.  270.  "  Aratot.  Rhet  lib.  1.  c.  I. 
p.  513.  'Isffiiuap.  Stob.  Senn.  46.  p.  237.  ■' Antiph.  ap.  St(^ 
p.  308.         '  Aristot  de  Rep.  lib.  ?.  c  14.  p.  444 ;  c.  15.  p.  445. 
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The  multiplicity  of  laws  ia  a  state  is  a  proof  of 
its  corruption  and  decline ;  and  that  from  this  rea- 
■OD,  that  the  society  would  be  most  happy  in  which 
any  laws  whatever  should  be  UDnecessary."' 

Some  have  wished  that  all  laws  should  be  prefaced 
by  an  explanation  of  their  motives  and  spirit.  No- 
thing, say  they,  can  be  more  useful  than  to  enlighten 
the  obedience  of  the  people,  and  to  subject  them  by 
persuasion  before  they  are  intimidated  by  menaces." 

Others  consider  ignominy  as  the  most  eflfectual 
punishment  When  crimes  may  be  redeemed  by 
money,  men  become  acctistomed  to  affix  a  great 
value  to  wealth,  and  to  disregard  guilt." 

Tbe  more  laws  are  excellent,  the  more  dangerous 
it  is  to  shake  off  their  yoke.  It  would  be  better  for 
a  state  to  have  bad  laws  which  should  be  obeyed, 
than  good  ones  which  should  remain  without  effect.^ 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  likewise  as  to  make  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  laws.  Among  the  Locrians,^  be 
who  advised  to  abrogate  or  alter  any  law,  must  make 
the  proposal  with  a  baiter  round  his  neck,  and  forfeit 
his  life  if  his  advice  were  disapproved.*  Among  the 
sameLocrians  it  is  not  permitted  to  torture  and  elude 
the  laws  by  forced  interpretatioiu.  If  they  areequi- 
vocd,  and  one  of  the  parties  thinks  himself  a^;rieTed 

"  Arceul.  op.  Stob.  Serai.  iU  p.  S48.  boor.  Areop.  t.  i  p. 
331.  Tadt.  Annul,  lib.  3.  c.  27-  ■<  Plat,  de  L^.  lib.  4.  t.  ii. 
p.7iy.  "Archyt.  ap.  Stob.  Sem.  *1.  p.  269.  f-Thucyd. 
lib.  3.  C.37.  Aristot  de  Rep.  lib.  4.  c.  3.  p.  372.  «  Zaleuc 
ap.  Stob.  Serai.  4-2.  p.  280.  Demosth.  in  Timoc.  p.  794.  ■  6e« 
note  III.  at  the  end  of  ^e  volume. 
E  3 
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by  tbe  explanation  given  of  them  by  the  magiBtrate, 
he  may  cite  bim  before  a  tribunal  conBisting  of  a 
thousand  judges.  Both  must  appear  with  a  cord 
round  their  neck,  and  death  must  be  the  punishment 
of  bim  whose  interpretation  is  rejected/  Other 
legislators  have  all  declared,  that  the  laws  ought  not 
to  he  changed  but  with  the  utmost  circumBpection, 
and  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

But  what  are  the  solid  foundations  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  states  ?  Not  the  laws  which 
rqe^late  their  constitution,  or  which  increase  their 
powers,  but  the  iiutitutions  which  form  the  citizens, 
and  give  activity  to  their  minds ;  not  tbe  laws  which 
dispense  rewards  and  punishments,  hut  the  public 
toicewhen  it  makes  an  exact  distribution  of  contempt 
and  esteem.'  Sucb  is  tbe  unanimous  decision  of  le- 
gislators and  philosophers,  of  all  tbe  Greeks,  and 
perhapsof  t(ll  nations.  When  tbe  nature,  advantages, 
and  inconveniences,  of  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  carefully  investigated,  we  shall  find  that  the 
difference  in  the  manners  of  a  people  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  tbe  best  of  constitutions,  or  to  rectify  the 
most  defective. 

The  laws,  impotent  in  themselves,  borrow  their 
powers  solely  from  manners,  which  are  as  much 
above  them  as  virtue  is  above  probity.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  manners  of  a  people  is  it  that  what  is 
good  and  virtuous  is  preferred  to  what  is  only  just, 

'Polyb.Ub.  12.p.  6til.  « Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  IS.  t.u.p.6y7- 
liocr.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  3S1. 
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and  what  is  just  to  what  is  merely  useful.  Thej 
restraiD  the  citizen  by  the  fear  of  the  public  opi- 
nion, while  the  laws  only  terrify  him  by  the  dread 
of  punishment.'  . 

Under  the  empire  of  manners  the  minds  of  men 
will  display  elevation  of  sentiment,  distrust  of  their 
own  powers,  and  decency  and  simplicity  in  their  ac- 
tions. A  certain  modesty  will  penetrate  them  with  a 
sacred  reverence  fortbegods,thelaws,the  magistrates, 
the  paternal  power,the  wisdom  of  aged  persons,"  and 
for  themselves  still  more  than  for  all  the  rest/ 

Hence  results  in  every  government  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  attending  to  the  education  of  chil- 
Atea,^  as  a  most  essential  object,  and  training  them 
up  in  the  spirit  and  love  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  times,  in  a  word,  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  ever  after  to  r^ulate  their  vir- 
tues, their  opinions,  their  sentiments,  and  their  be- 
haviour. All  who  have  meditated  on  the  art  of  go- 
verning mankind  have  been  convinced  that  the  hie 
of  empires  depended  on  the  education  given  to 
youth;'  and  from  tb  ir  reflexions  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  evident  principle,  that  education,  the 
laws,  and  manners,  ought  never  to  contradict  each 
other.*  Another  principle  no  less  certain  is,  that  in 
all  states  the  manners  of  the  people  are  conform  ible 
to  those  of  their  governors.'' 

'  Hippod.  ap.  Slob.  p.  2+9.  "  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p. 
69ft  et  701..  '  DemocT.  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  M.  p.  310.  y  Plut.  in 
Euthyphr.  t.i.  p.  2.  Aristot.  de  Leg.  Ub.8.  c.  I.  p.  449.  '  Dio- 
togen.  ap.  Stob.  p.  251.  *  Hippod.  ibid.  p.  249.  *'  Isocr.  ad 
Nicocl.  t.  i.  p.  68.    .^achin.  in  Tkn.  p.  290. 
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Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  not  Batisfied  with  direct- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  manners  tbe  greater  partof 
the  laws  which  they  gave,  the  former  to  the  Locriaos 
of  Italy,*  and  tl^  latter  to  several  states  of  Sicily, 
have  placed,  at  the  head  of  their  reepective  codes,^ 
a  chain  of  maxims  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
foundations  of  morality.  I  shall  here  g^ve  some  of 
them,  more  clearly  to  show  in  what  point  of  view 
legislation  was  formerly  considered. 

All  the  citizens,  says  Zaleucus,''  should  first  be 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  the  gods.  The 
order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  must  soon  convince 
them,  that  it  is  not  the  efiect  of  blind  chance,  nor 
the  work  of  man.  The  gods  are  to  be  adored,  because 
ihey  are  the  authors  of  all  real  good.  Every  one, 
therefore,  should  prepare  and  purify  his  soul :  for  the 
Divine  Being  is  not  honoured  by  the  worship  of  the 
wicked  man,  nor  delighted  with  pompous  sacrifices 
and  magnificent  festivals :  his  approbation  can  only 
be«btained  by  good  works,  by  a  virtue  constant  in  its 
principles  and  its  effects,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  pre- 
ferjustice  and  poverty  to  injustice  and  ignominy. 
-  If,  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  men,  wo- 
men, citizens,  or  sojourners,  there  should  be  foundany 
who  relish  not  these  truths,  and  who  are  naturally 
inclined  to  evil,  let  them  remember  that  nothing  can 

*  According  to  Timseus,  Zaleucus  did  not  ^re  laws  to 
the  I<ocriaiu  {Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  t.  iiL  p.  I4>1.  Id. 
ad  Attic,  lib.  6.  ep.  1. 1.  viii.  p.  261) ;  but  be  contradicted  all 
antiquity.  ■=  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  c.  6.  torn,  iil  page  HI. 

<■  Zaleuc.  np.  Stob.  Senn.  12.  p.  279;  et  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  12. 
p.  81. 
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Mve  the  guilty  mortal  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods; 
and  let  them  incemantly  place  before  their  eyes  the 
final  moment  of  their  lives;  that  moment  in  which 
they  will  reflect  with  so  much  regret  and  remorse  on 
Uie  evil  which  they  have  done,  and  the  good  which 
they  have  Delected  to  do. 

Every  citizen,  therefore,  in  all  bis  actions,  should 
continu^ly  have  the  hour  of  deaUi  present  to  his 
miod;  and  whenever  the  malevolent  d«mon  shall  at- 
tempt to  influence  him  to  evil,  let  him  fly  to  the  tem- 
ples, to  the  feet  of  the  altars,  to  the  sacred  places,  and 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  Let  him  likewise 
have  recourse  to  wise  and  good  men,  who  will  sup- 
port his  weakness  by  a  representation  of  the  rewards 
destined  to  virtue,  and  the  woes  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  injustice. 

Reverence  your  parents,  your  laws,  your  niagi»* 
trates.  Love  your  country,  and  desire  not  to  chai^ 
it  for  another ;  for  that  would  be  the  beginning  of 
treason.  Speak  no  evil  of  any  one.  TheguardiaDB 
of  the  laws  should  watch  over  and  restrain  offenders; 
but,  before  they  punish  them,  they  should  endeavour 
to  reclaim  them  by  advice. 

Letthe  magistrates,  in  theirjudgments,  foiget  their 
individual  connexions,  and  their  private  enmities. 
Slaves  may  be  subjected  by  fear,  but  freemen  ought 
only  to  obey  justice. 

In  all  your  designs  and  actions,  says  Charondas,' 
b^inbyimploringthe  assistance  of  the  gods,  who  are 

•  Cfaarond.  ap.  Stob.  Sena.  42.  p.  289i 
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the  authors  of  all  things :  to  obtaia  it,  abstain  from 
evil ;  for  there  is  do  society  between  God  and  the 
unjust  man. 

I^et  the  same  aflection  reign  between  individual 
citizens  and  those  who  are  at  the  head  x>f  the  go- 
verDQientj'as  between  children  and  their  parents. 

Sacrifice  your  life  for  your  country,  and  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  better  to  die  with  honour  than  to  live 
in  ignominy.  Let  the  married  pair  mutudly  hold 
sacred  the  faith  they  have  vowed  to  each  other. 

The  dead  are  not  to  be  honoured  by  tears  and 
immoderate  grief,  but  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
virtues,  and  the  offerings  annually  made  at  their 
tombs. 

Let  young  persons  show  a  proper  deference  to 
the  advice  of  the  aged,  who  are  attentive  to  de- 
serve reverence  by  the  regularity  of  their  lives.  If 
the  latter  divest  themselves  of  modesty,  they  wilt 
introduce  into  the  state  the  contempt  of  shame,  and 
all  its  consequent  vices. 

Detest  infamy  and  falsehood ;  love  virtue ;  fre- 
quent the  company  of  those  who  practise  it ;  and  as- 
pire to  the  highest  perfection,  by  becoming  the  truly 
good  and  virtuous  man.  Ply  to  the  succour  of  the 
oppressed  citizen ;  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  the 
poor,  provided  it  be  not  the  fruit  of  idleness.  Despise 
him  who  renders  himself  the  slave  of  his  riches,  and 
stigmatise  vrith  ignominy  the  citizen  who  erects  for 
himselfamore magnificent dwellingthan  the  public 
edifices,     het  your  language  be  regulated  by  de- 
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ceocy ;  restraio  jour  anger,  and  utter  act  impre- 
cations  even  igainst  those  who  have  done  you  an 
iiyury. 

Let  all  the  citizens  coDtioually  have  these  pre- 
cepts present  to  their  memory ;  aod,  on  the  days  of 
the  festivals,  let  theip  be  recited  aloud  during  the 
public  entertaiDinents,  that  (hey  may  be  still  more 
deeply  impressed  on  all  miods. 
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DionytKU,  King  t^Syracute,  at  Corintk.^~Exj)loitt  of  TimoUon. 

On  our  return  to  Atheos,  after  bd  absenceof  eleveo 
years,  we  seemed,  so  to  speak,  to  arrive  there  for  the 
-first  time.  Death  had  deprived  us  of  many  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintauces;  whole  families  had  disap- 
peared, and  others  ariseo  iu  their  place ;  we  were 
received  like  straogers  ia  houses  where  he  had  be- 
fore been  intimate ;  every  where  we  found  the  same 
stage,  but  other  actors. 

TbeforumiacessantlyreBOUDded  with  complaints 
againstPhilip,  which  were  a  subject  of  alarm  to  some, 
butheard  with  indifference  byothers,™  Demosthenes 
had  not  long  before  accused  iEschines  of  having 
taken  bribes  of  Philip,  when  he  was  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  conclude  the  late  peace ;  and  as  ^schioes 
had  extolled  the  modesty  of  the  ancient  orators,  who, 
when  they  harangued  the  people,  avoided  all  extra- 
vagant gestures ;  No,  no,  exclaimed  Demosthenes, 
it  is  not  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  when  we 
are  sent  on  an  embassy,  that  we  ought  to  hide  our 
hands  under  our  clokes."  This  stroke  of  pleasantry 
was  received  with  applause ;  the  accusation,  how- 
ever, had  no  success. 

<"  Demosth.  6e  Fale.  Leg-  p.  321  et  327-        °IiI.  ibid.  p.  332. 
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We  were  for  some  time  overwhelmed  with  ques- 
tions concerning  E^pt  and  Persia.  I  afterwards  re- 
sumed my  former  researches.  One  day,  as  I  crossed 
the  forum.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  inquirers  aHet 
news,  going  and  coming  in  great  agitation,  and 
seemingly  unable  sufficiently  to  express  their  sur- 
prise. I.  drew  near  to  them,  and  inquired  what  bad 
happened — I  was  answered,  Dionysius  is  at  Corinth. 
— What  Dionysius  ?— The  king  of  Syracuse,  ooce 
80  powerful  and  formidable.  Timoleon  has  driven 
him  from  the  throne,  and  obliged  him  to  embark 
OD  board  a  galley,  which  has  brought  him  to  Co- 
rinth.'*  He  has  arrived*  without  escort,  friends,  or 
relations ;  he  has  lost  every  thing  except  the  memory 
of  what  he  was. 

This  news  was  soon  after  confirmed  to  me  by 
Euryalus,  whom  I  found  at  the  house  of  Apollodo* 
ruB.  He  was  a  Corinthian  with  whom  I  was  inti- 
mate, and  who  had  formerly  had  connexions  with 
Dionysius.  He  was  to  return  to  Corinth  some 
months  after,  and  I  resolved  to  accompany  him,  to 
contemplate  at  leisure  one  of  the  most  singular  phae- 
nomena  of  Fortune. 

On  our  arrival  in  that  city,  we  found  at  the  door 
of  a  tavern  a  fat  man,''  in  a  mean  dress,  to  whom 
the  master  of  the  house  seemed  to  give,  from  pity, 
the  wine  that  had  been  left  io  some  bottles  ,*  some 
women  of  dissplute  life  attacked  him  with  gross 

•>  Ptut.  in  Tim.  t  i.  p.  242.  Jiutin.  lib.  21 .  c.  S.  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  16.  p.  464.         'The  year  343  befgre  Christ.  p  Jiutin. 

lib.  21.  c.  2. 
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jokea,  at  which  he  laughed,  and  answered  tJiem  in 
the  same  st^le ;  and  his  pleasantriei  diverted  the  po- 
pulace who  were  gathered  round  him.i 

Euryalus  proposed  to  me>  I  know  not  under  what 
pretext,  to  alight  from  our  carnage,  and  not  to  leave 
this  man.  We  followed  him  to  a  place  where  some 
women,  who  were  to  sing  in  the  choruses  at  an  ap- 
proaching festival,  were  exercised  previous  to  their 
appearance  in  public.  He  made  them  repeat  their 
parts,  directed  them  in  the  management  of  their 
voices,  and  disputed  with  them  on  the  maoner  in 
which  certain  passages  ought  to  be  given.'  He  thence 
went  to  a  perfumer's,  where  we  unexpectedly  saw 
the  philosopher  Diogenes  and  the  musician  Aristox- 
enus,*  who  had  arrived  at  Corinth  a  few  days  before. 
The  former,  approaching  the  stranger,  said  to  him; 
y  ou  do  not  deserve  what  has  befallen  you. — Do  you 
then  compassionate  my  misfortunes  ?  replied  the  un- 
happy man.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  I 
compassionate  thy  misfortunes  !  replied  Diogenes; 
thou  art  much  mistaken,  vile  slave  !  thou  oughtest 
to  live  and  die  like  thy  father,  a  prey  to  alt  the  ter- 
rors which  tyrants  should  feel ;  and  my  indignation 
rises  to  see  thee  in  a  city  where  thou  mayest  yet, 
without  fear,  enjoy  some  pleasures.* 

What,  said  I  td  Euryalus,  with  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment, is  this  the  king  of  Syracuse?  It  is,  replied 

1  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  212.  '  Id.  ibid.  ■  No  doubt  the 
same  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  music,  still  extant, 
and  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius.  •  Plut.  in  Tim. 
t.  i.  p.  2+3. 
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be,  but  hedoes  Qotknow  me;  his  sight  is  impaired 
by  excessive  drinking:  *  let  us  listen  to  the  remainder 
of  the  coDTersation.  Dionysius  supported  his  part 
ID  it  with  equal  wit  and  moderation.  Aristoxeous 
asked  him  the  reason  of  the  disgrace  of  Plato.  A 
tyrant,  answered  he,  is  besieged  bjeverjkind  of  evil, 
aAd  the  most  dangerous  is,  that  his  friends  wilt  con- 
ceal from  bira  the  truth. .  I  listenea  to  their  advice, 
and  obliged  Plato  to  leave  mj  court  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  I  was  king  of  Syracuse,  and  now  am 
aschoolmaster  at  Corinth."  In  fact,  we  more  thaa 
once  saw  him  in  a  cross  way,  teaching  children  the 
principles  of  grammar.' 

The  same  motive  which  bad  induced  me  to  go  to 
Corintb  daily  brought  thither  anumber  of  strangers; 
some  of  whom,  at  the  sight  of  Uiis  unhappy  prince, 
manifested  emotions  of  pity;  7  but  the  greater  part 
dweltwitb  pleasure  on  a  spectaclewhicb  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  rendered  more  interesting.  As 
Philipseemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  enslavingGreece, 
tbey  satiated  on  the  king  of  Syracuse  that  hatred 
which  they  had  conceived  against  the  king  of  Mace- 
don.  The  ins^uctive  example  of  a  tyrant  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  lowest  humiliation,  was  soon  the 
only  consolation  of  those  haughty  republicans.  Some 
time  after,  the  Lacedsemonians  returned  no  other 

<  Aristot.  et  Theopomp.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  10.  p.  *$9.  JuMin. 
lib.  21.  c  3.  •■  Pliu.  ID  Tim.  t.  i.  p.  243.  "  Cicer,  Tuscul. 
lib.  3.  c.  12.  t.  ii.  p.  310.  Id.  ad  Famil.  lib.  9.  epift.  18.  t.  vii. 
p.  317.'  Justin,  lib.  31.  cap.  5.  Ludan.  Somn.  cap.  23.  L  ii. 
p.  737.  Val.  Max.  lib.  6.  c.  9.  Extern.  N"  6.  »  Plat,  in 
Tim.  t.  i.  p.  242. 
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answer  to  the  menaces  of  Philip  than  these  eaei^etie 
words,  Dionyaius  is  at  Corinth." 

We  conversed  several  times  with  Dionysius.  He 
fredy  confessed  his&ults,nodoubtbecauseithadco8t 
him  little  to  commit  them.  Euryalus  wished  to  know 
what  he  thought  of  the  homage  that  had  been  ren- 
dered him  at  Syracuse.  I  entertained  at  my  court> 
answered  he,  a  number  of  sophists  and  poets ;  I  had 
not  esteem  for  them,  but  they  acquired  me  a  great 
character.*  My  courtiers  perceived  that  my  sight 
bc^n  to  grow  weak,  and  they  became,  as  I  may  say, 
totally  blind.  They  could  no  longer  see  any  thing: 
when  they  met  in  my  presence,  they  ran,  one  against 
the  other:  and  at  our  entertainments  I  was  obliged 
to  guide  their  hands,  with  which  they  seemed  to  feel 
about  the  table.''  And  were  you  not  offended  at  this 
meanness?  said  Euryalus.  Sometimes,  replied 
Dionysius ;  but  it  is  so  pleasing  to  pardon  ! 

At  this  moment  a  Corinthian,  who  affected  to  be 
witty,  and  whose  honesty  was  suspected,  appeared 
at  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and,  to  show  that  he  bad 
not  a  poniard  concealed  under  liis  robe,  shook  it 
several  times,  as  those  do  who  are  admitted  into  the 
presenceof  tyrants.  That  ceremony,  said  Dionysius 
to  him,  would  be  better  placed  were  you  to  observe 
it  when  you  leave  us." 

A  short  time  after,  another  person  came  in,  and 
fatigued  him  with  his  importunities.  Dionysius  whis- 

•  Demetr.  Phal.  de  Eloc.  c.  8.  -  Plat.  Apophth.  t.  it- 
p.  176.  >>  Theophr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  lU.  p.  439-  Plut.  de  Adul. 
t.  ii.  p.  53.  '  ^Elian.-Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  18.  Plut.  in  Timol. 
t  i,  p.  243. 
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pered  us,  with  a  Hgb  :  Happy  are  those  who  have 
learned  to  satkt  from  their  childhood  !<* 

Similar  insults  were  ererj  moment  repeated,  and, 
indeed,  he  himself  appeared  to  seek  them.  He 
passed  his  life  in  tarerns,  in  the  Btreets,  and  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  made  the 
companioDS  of  his  pleasures.  It  was  easy  at  once  to 
discern  in  him  the.  low  propensities  which  he  had 
received  from  nature,  and  the  elevated  sentiments 
which  be  derived  from  his  former  condition.  He 
spoke  like  a  wise  man,  but  acted  like  a  fool.  I  was 
unable  to  explain  the  mystery  of  his  conduct.  A 
Syracusan  who  had  observed  him  with  attention  said 
to  me:  His  mind  is  too  feeble  and  trivial  for  him  to 
behave  with  greater  propriety  in  adversity  than  in 
prosperity:  and  he  is  besides  sensible  that  the  sig^t 
of  a  tyrant,  even  though  he  is  dethroned,  excites 
distrust  and  fear  in  free  citizens.  Should  be  prefer 
obscurity  to  that  meanness  by  which  he  now  de- 
grades himself,  bis  tranquillity  would  be  suspected 
by  the  Corinthians,  who  favoured  the  revolt  of  Si- 
cily. He  fears  lest  they  should  imagine  there  is 
reason  to  fear  him,  and  saves  himself  from  their 
hatred  by  courting  their  contempt.^ 

The  latter  he  had  completely  acquired  during  my 
stay  at  Corinth,  and  afterwards  amply  merited  that 
of  all  Greece.  Whether  from  wretchedness  or  de- 
rangement of  mind,  be  joined  a  company  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele,  and  went  with  them  from  town  to 
town,  with  a  tympanum  in  his  hand,  singing  and 

■■  Stob.  Serm- 110.  p.  588.  '  Juitin.lib.  21.  c.  5.  Plut-  in 
.  Timo).  t.  i.  p.  242. 
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dancing  rouod  the  image  of  the  godddesg,  and  beg- 
ging from  the  bj-staoders  a  trifling  alnu.' 

Before  be  acted  a  part  in  these  low  scenes,  he 
had  obtained  permission  to  leave  Corinth,  and  travel 
through  Greece.  The  king  of  Maoedon  received 
him  with  distinction ;  and,  in  their  first  coDveraa- 
tion,  Philip  asked  him,  how  it  had  happened  that 
he  had  lost  that  kingdom  of  which  his  father  had 
kept  possession  for  so  long  a  time  P  "Because," 
replied  he,  "  I  inherited  the  power  of  my  father, 
but  not  his  fortune." '  A  Corinthian  had  before 
put  to  him  the  same  question,  and  he  had  then 
answered  :  "  When  m^  father  ascended  the  throne, 
the  people  were  tired  of  the  democracy ;  when  tiiey 
drove  me  from  it,  they  were  weary  of  tyranny,"'' 
One  day,  at  the  table  of  ihe  king  of  Macedon,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  poetry  of  Dionysius  the 
Ellder ;  when  Philip  asked  him,  what  time  his  father 
could  find  to  compose  so  great  a  number  of  works  P 
"  That,"  replied  he,  "  which  you  and  I  pass  here  in 
drinking." ' 

His  vices  twice  plunged  him  into  misfortunes, 
and  his  fate,  each  time,  raised  up  against  him  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  the  present  age  has  produced  ,* 
Dion  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  Timoleon. 
I  shall  here  give  some  account  of  the  latter,  and 
relate  what  I  learned  concerning  him  during  the 
last  years  of  my  stay  in  Greece. 

'^Iiaii.Var.Hist.Iib.9.  c.  S.  Atben.  lib.  12.  c.  11.  p- 541. 
Eiutath.  in  Odys.  lib.  la  p.  1824.  e  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  12. 
c.  60.  h  Flut.  Apophth.  U  ii.  p.  176.  '  Id.  in  Titnol.  U  i. 
p.  243. 
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We  have  seen  above,*  that,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Timoleon  had,  for  some  time,  left  Conoth, 
and  for  ever  renoiiaced  public  affturs.  He  had  passed 
near  twenty  yean  in  this  voluntary  exile,^  when  the 
people  of  Syracuse,  no  longer  able  to  resist  their 
tyrants,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  from 
.whom  they  derived  their  origin.  The  latter  resolved 
to  levy  troops ;  but  as  they  hesitated  conceroing  the 
choice  of  a  general,  some  unknown  person  by  chance 
mentioned  Timoleon,  and  his  name  was  immediately 
re-ecboed  with  universal  acclamation.'  The  prose- 
cution formerly  commenced  against  him  had  only 
been  suspended,  and  the  judges  now  resolved  that 
the  decision  should  be  referred  to  himself.  Timoleon,^ 
said  they  to  him,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  conduct  yourself  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
shall  conclude  that  you  have  put  to  death  a  brother 
or  a  tyrant." 

The  Syracusans  believed  themselves  destitute  of 
all  resource.  Icetas,  the,  chief  of  the  Leontines, 
whose  succour  they  bad  demanded,  thought  only  of 
enslaving  them.and  hadentered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Carthaginians.  Master  of  Syracuse,  he  held 
Dionysius  besieged  in  the  citadel,  and  the  fleet  of 
Carthage  cruised  near  the  harbour  to  intercept  that 
of  Corinth.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  island,  a 
fatal  experience  had  taught  the  Grecian  cities  to 
distrust  all  who  were  eager  to  offer  them  aid." 

•  See  Chap.  IX.  Vol.  11.        "  Plut  id  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  238. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  2.S7.     ■<  Id.  ibid.  p.  238.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  459- 
■>  Plut.  in  Tirao).  t.  i.  p.  241.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  461. 
VOL.    V.  1 
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Timoleoo  set  sail  with  t«n  galleys  aod  a  small 
number  of  soldiers,"  and,  escaping  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  arrived  in  Italj,  and  thence  proceeded  toTau- 
romentum  in  Sicily.  Between  that  city  and  Syra- 
cuse is  the  city  of  Adranum,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  invited  Icetas,  and  others  Timoleon ; 
who  both  marched  at  the  same  time,  the  former  m.\ 
the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  and  tiie  latter  with 
twelve  hundred.  At  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia 
from  Adranum,  Timoleon  learned  that  the  troops 
of  Icetas  had  arrived,  and  were  preparing  to  ea> 
camp  around  the  city.  Immediately  he  hastened 
bis  march,  and  fell  on  them  with  such  impetuosity, 
and  in  such  good  order,  that  they  fled  without  re- 
sistance, leaving  him  master  of  their  camp,  their 
baggage,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

This  success  immediately  changed  the  disposition 
of  men's  minds,  and  the  face  of  affairs.  The  revo- 
lution was  so  rapid,  that  Timoleon,  within  fifty 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  saw  the  different 
states  of  that  island  court  his  alliance,  some  of  the 
tyrants  join  their  forces  to  hi8,P  and  Dionysius  him- 
self surrender  at  discretion,  and  give  up  to  bim  the 
citadel  of  Syracuse,  with  the  treasures  and  troops 
which  he  had  collected. 

It  is  not  my  intention  minutely  to  describe  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  glorious  expedition;  I  shall 
only  say,  that  if  Timoleon,  while  yet  young,  showed 


-Plut.  in  llmol.  t-  i.  p.  239.    Diod.  Sic-  lib.  16.  p.  *6i. 
r  Flut.  ibid.  p.  211  et  243.    Diod.  Sic.  ibid.  p.  463. 
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in  battle  the  maturity  of  an  adTanced  age,  he  exhi- 
bited in  the  decline  of  life  all  the  warmth  and  acti- 
vity of  youth;*  that  he  displayed  all  the  talents  and 
qualities  of  a  great  general ;  that,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  number  of  troops,  he  delivered  Sicily  from  the 
tyrants  by  which  it  was  oppressed,  and  defended  it 
against  a  power  still  more  formidable,  that  wished  to 
enslave  it ;  that,  with  six  thousand  men,  he  put  to 
flight  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Carthaginians ; '' 
and,  in  a  word,  that  his  plans  were  formed  with  so 
much  wisdom,  that  he  appeared  to  be  the  master  of 
fortune,  and  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  events. 

But  the  glory  of  Timoleon  consists  not  in  this 
continuance  of  rapid  success,  which  be  himself  at- 
tributed to  fortune,  and  the  lustre  of  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  bis  country;*  it  is  founded  on  a  succession 
of  conquests  more  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  men. 

The  sword  had  destroyed  one  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicily,  and  great  numbers  of  those  who  re- 
mained, flying  from  the  oppression  of  their  tyrants, 
were  dispersed  throughout  Greece,  in  the  islands  of 
the  ^gean  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia.  Corinth, 
animated  with  the  same  spirit  as  her  general^  en- 
gaged them  by  her  deputies  to  returnto  their  country. 
She  supplied  them  with  ships,  leaders,  au  escort, 
and,  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  allotted  lands  to  be 
divided  among  them.  At  the  same  time  heralds 
proclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians,  at  the 


1  Plut.  in  Hmol.  t.  i.  p.  3S?.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  3^    Dtod. 

c.  lib.  16.  p.  471  ■        •  Plut.  ibid.  p.  250  et  ^?S. 
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8oIemD  games  of  Greece,  that  tbey  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Syracuse  and  of  all  Sicilj.' 

At  these  shouts  of  liberty,  which  resounded  like- 
wise throughout  all  Italy,  six  thousand  men  repaired 
to  Syracuse ;  some  to  enjoy  there  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  others  to  be  distributed  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  island." 

The  form  of  government  bad  recently  undergone 
frequent  revolutions,'  and  the  laws  had  lost  their 
vigour.  The  latter  bad  been  drawn  up  for  the  Syra- 
cusans  by  an  assembly  of  enlightened  men,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  that  Diodes,  to  whose  memory  a 
temple  waserected,which  the  elder  Dionysius  caused 
to  be  demolished.  This  severe  legislator  had  forbid- 
den any  person  to  appear  with  arms  in  the  forum, 
under  pain  of  death.  Some  time  after,  the  enemy 
having  made  an  incursion  into  the  environs  of  Sy- 
racuse, he  left  bishouse  with  aswordinhishand;  and 
learning  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  tumult  in 
theforum,beimmediatelyran  thither,  without  think- 
ing of  the  weapon  he  carried  with  him ;  on  which 
some  person  exclaimed.  You  have  abrogated  your 
own  law.  Say  rather  I  have  confirmed  il,  answered 
be,  and  instantly  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast/ 

His  laws  established  the  democracy ;  but,  to  cor- 
rect the  vices  of  this  government,  they  punished  with 
rigour  every  species  of  injustice,  and,  that  notbiug 
might  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  judges,  provided  as 

'  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  2+7-  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p-  *72. 
»  Plut.  ibid     Diod.  ibid.  p.  473  ;  lib.  19.  p.  652.  *  Aristot. 

de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  *.  t.  ii.  p.  S90.        *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  162. 
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much  as  possible  a  decision  for  each  coDte8tation> 
and  a  punishment  for  every  offence.  Yet^  besides 
that  they  are  written  in  old  language,  their  extreme 
precision  occasions  obscurity.  Timoleoa  revised 
them,  in  conjunction  with  Cephalus  and  Dionysius, 
two  Corintbiaos,  whom  he  bad  invited  to  assist  him.' 
Those  which  related  to  individuals  were  preserved, 
with  explanations  that  might  determine  their  mean- 
ing; those  that  regarded  the  constitution  were 
amended,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  people  was 
repressed  without  detriment  to  their  liberty.  To  en- 
sure to  them  theperpetual  enjoyment  of  tbatliberty, 
Timoleon  invited  them  to  destroy  all  those  citadels 
which  had  become  the  haunts  of  tyrants.' 

The  powerful  republic  of  Carthage  forced  to  sue 
for  peace  to  the  Syracusans ;  the  oppressors  of  Sicily 
successively  extirpated  ;  her  cities  restored  to  their 
former  splendour ;  her  fields  covered  with  harvests ; 
a  flourishiag  commerce,  concord,  and  happiness : 
such  were  the  benefits  which  Timoleon  difliised 
over  that  beautiful  country,**  and  such  the  fruits 
which  he  himself  gathered. 

Having  voluntarily  returned  to  the  condition  of 
a  private  individual,  he  saw  the  respect  paid  to  him 
increase  from  day  to  day.  The  people  of  Syracuse 
obliged  him  to  accept  in  their  city  a  distinguished 
house,  and  an  agreeable  retreat  in  the  environs, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  peace,  with  bis  wife  and 


>PIut.  in  Timol.  p.  248.    Diod,  Sic.  Ub.  13.  p.  263;  lib.  16. 
p.  V13.        '  Mep.  in  TimoL  c.  3.        ^  Diod.  Sic  lib.  16.  p.  473. 
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children,  whom  be  had  lent  for  from  Corioth.  He 
there  incessaDtly  received  the  tribute  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  which  was  paid  to  him  by  the  Sjracusaos, 
who  considered  him  as  their  secood  foDoder.  What- 
ever treaties  or  r^^latioDS  were  made  throughout 
Sicily,  be  was  resorted  to  from  every  place,  that  they 
might  be  submitted  to  his  judgment  and  ozperieuce, 
aad  nothing  was  done  without  his  approbation.<= 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lost  bis  sight' 
The  Syracusans,  more  affected  at  his  misfortune  than 
he  was  himself,  redoubled  their  respect  and  atten- 
tion. They  brought  foreigners  who  visited  their 
country  to  see  him:  Behold,  said  theyj  our  benefac- 
tor and  our  father  !  He  has  preferred  to  the  splen- 
did triumph  which  awaited  bim  at  Corinth,  to  the 
glory  which  he  would  have  acquired  in  Greece,  the 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  midst  of  his  children.*  Ti- 
raoleon  returned  to  the  eulogiums  they  lavished  on 
him  only  this  modest  answer :  "  The  gods  had  de- 
creed to  save  Sicily:  I  thank  them  that  they  chose 
me  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  goodness." ' 

The  love  of  the  Syracusans  for  their  deliverer  was 
still  more  conspicuous  when  any  important  question 
was  to  be  discussed  in  the  general  assembly.  Depu- 
ties were  sent  to  request  his  presence;  he  came  in  a 
chariot;  and  the  moment  he  appeai'ed  all  the  people 
saluted  him  with  loud  shouts.  Timoleon  saluted  them 
in  return:  and,  after  the  transports  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion had  subsided,  informed  himself  of  the  subject  of 

•=  PluL  in  Tiraol.  t.  i.  p.  2SS.  <"  Nep.  in  Tirool.  c.  4. 
*  PluL  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  25*        '  Nep.  in  Timol.  c  4. 
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their  deliberatioDS,  and  gave  his  opinion,  which  the 
whole  assemblj  adopted  in  their  suffrages.  On  his 
return  he  again  crossed  the  forum,  followed  by  the 
iune  acclamations  till  he  was  out  of  sight.'' 

TheSjracusaos  never  believed  tbejhad  sufficiently 
expressed  their  gratitude.  They  decreed  that  his 
birtb-day  should  be  celebrated  as  a  festival,  and  that 
tbey  should  request  a  general  from  Corintb  whenever 
they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation.** 

At  his  death,  the  public  grief  only  found  consola- 
tion in  the  honours  bestowed  on  his  memory.  Time 
was  allowed  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
cities  to  repair  toSyracuse  to  be  present  at  thefuoeral 
ceremonies.  Youths,  chosen  by  lot,  bore  on  their 
shoulders  the  body,  extended  on  a  couch  richly  orna- 
mented. An  innumerable  multitude  of  men  and  wo- 
men followed,  crowned  with  flowers,  habited  in  white 
robes,  and  making  the  air  resound  with  the  name  and 
praises  of  Timoleon  ;  but  their  groans  and  tears  still 
more  evinced  their  affection  and  their  grief. 

When  the  body  was  laid  on  the  funeral  pile,  a 
herald  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  following  decree : 
*'  The  people  of  Syracuse,  in  gratitude  to  Timoleon, 
who  destroyed  their  tyrants,  conquered  the  barba- 
rians, restored  several  great  cities,  and  gave  laws  to 
the  Sicilians,  have  resolved  to  consecrate  two  hun- 
dred minte  to  his  funeral,  and  annually  to  honour 
his  memory  by  musical  competitions,  horse-races, 
and  gymnastic  games."' 

I  Plut.  ID  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  254^  >>  Id.  ibid.    Nep.  in  .Timol. 

c  5.        '  Plut.  in  Timol.  t.  i.  p.  255. 
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Other  generals  have  signaliBed  Iheniselves  hy  more 
spleadid  cooquests,  but  none  ever  performed  actions 
80  trul;  great.  He  undertook  the  war  to  effect  the 
deliverance  of  Sicilj,8nd,when  he  had  completed  his 
design,  hfid  no  other  ambition  than  to  be  beloved. 

He  caused  the  sovereign  authority,  while  he  was 
invested  with  it,  to  be  universally  respected  and  ho- 
noured ;  and,  when  he  had  resigned  it,  obeyed  and 
reverenced  it  even  more  than  the  other  citizens.  One 
day,  in  full  assembly,  two  orators  dared  to  accuse  him 
of  malversation  in  the  employments  he  had  held ; 
and  when  the  people  rose  against  them  with  indignv- 
tioo,  Timoleon  restrained  them,  saying:  "  I  have 
only  undergone  so  many  labours,  and  braved  such 
various  dangers,  to  enable  the  meanest  citizen  to  de- 
fend the  laws,  and  freely  to  declare  his  opinion."^ 

He  exercised  over  all  hearts  an  ahsolute  dominion, 
because  he  was  mild,  modest,  simple,  disinterested, 
and  above  all,  unimpeachably  just.  So  many  virtues 
disarmed  those  who  might  have  envied  the  splendor 
of  his  actions,  and  the  superiority  of  his  abilities. 
Timoleon  experienced  that,  after  having  rendered 
great  services  to  a  nation,  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  it 
to  itself  to  become  the  object  of  its  adoration. 

"  Pint  m  Timol.  t-  i,  p.  253.    Nep.  in  Timol.  c.  5. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 


Coniinttalion   of  the  Library. — Phyaa. — Natural    Hisiori/.— 
Gtnii. 


On  myretura  fromCorinth,  I  again  visited  Euclid. 
A  part  of  bis  library  still  remained,  wbich  I  wished 
to  examine ;  and  I  found  bioi  in  it,  in  company  with 
MetOD  and  Anaxarcbus.  The  former  was  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  same  family  as  the 
celebrated  Empedocles ;  the  latter  was  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  and  of  the  school  of  Democritus ;  each 
had  a  book  in  faia  handj  and  appeared  absorbed  in 
profound  meditation. 

Euclid  showed  me  several  treatises  on  animals, 
plants,  and  fossils.  I  am  not  very  rich,  said  he,  in 
these  kinds  of  works ;  for  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
and  physics,  properly  so  called,  has  only  been  intro- 
duced among  us  within  these  few  years.  Not  but 
several  men  of  genius  have  formerly  employed  them- 
selves in  researches  into  nature.  I  have  some  time 
ago  shown  you  their  works  ;  and  you  recollect,  no 
doubt,  that  discourse  in  which  the  high-priest  of 
Ceres  gave  you  a  succinct  idea  of  their  systems.* 
You  then  learned  thai  they  ought  to  obtain  a  fcnow- 

*  SeeChtp.  XXX.  Vol.  III. 
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ledge  of  causes  rather  than  effects,  of  the  matter  of 
beings  rather  than  their  forms.' 

Socrates  directed  philosophy  towards  public  uti- 
lity: and  bis  disciples,  after  his  example,  dedicated 
their  inquiries  to  the  study  of  mau.*"  That  of  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  suspended  during  near  a  century, 
and  resumed  in  our  time,  is  continued  with  more 
propriety  and  discernment.  Those  general  questions 
which  were  the  subject  of  dispute  among  the  ancient 
philosophers  are  indeed  discussed ;  but  endeavours 
are  made  at  the  same  time  to  ascend  from  effects  to 
causes,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown."  With 
this  view  our  philosophers  descend  more  to  particu- 
lars, and  begin  to  collect  and  compare  facts. 

An  essential  defect  formerly  retarded  the  prioress 
of  science:  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  ex- 
plain the  essence  of  each  body  in  particular,^  nor  to 
define  the  terms  employed  ;  and  this  Diligence  had 
at  last  inspired  such  disgust,  that  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy  was  abandoned  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  art  of  definition  began,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  time  of  Socrates.'' 

At  these  words  Anaxarchus  and  Meton  ap- 
proached us.  Has  not  Democritus,  said  the  former, 
given  accurate  definitions?  And  did  not  Empedocles, 
said  the  latter,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  analysis 

I  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Aiucult.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  S29.  Id.  de 
Part.  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  I.  t.  i.  p.  967  et  968.  "■  Id.  ibid, 

p.  971.  ■■  Id,  ibid.  p.  967.  Id.  de  NaL  Aiucult.  lib.  1.  c.  1. 
p.  315.  "  Id.  de  Nat.  Aiucult.  lib.  2.  c  2.  p.  329.  r  Id.  dt 
Pan.  Aui^  lib.  1.  c  I.  t.  i.  p.  971.  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
t.  ii.  p.  848. 
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of  bodies  f  More  frequently  than  the  other  philoso- 
phers, ansveredEuclid,butnot  so  oftea  asthejshould 
have  done.*)  The  conversation  then  became  more 
animated ;  Euclid  warmlj  defended  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  his  friend,  and  Anaxarcfaus  and  Meton  that 
of  their  countrymen.  The  latter  more  than  once 
accused  Aristotle  of  having;  misrepresented  in  hit 
works  the  systems  of  the  ancients,  that  he  might 
combat  them  with  more  advantage.'  Meton  went 
still  further;  he  affirmed  that  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  Socrates  himself,  had  borrowed  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy  and  Sicily  almost 
all  that  they  had  taught  concerning  nature,  politics, 
and  morals.  Itwasin  thosehappy countries,  added 
he,  that  philosophy  received  its  birth,  and  to  Pytha- 
goras are  mankind  indebted  for  that  beneBl* 

I  entertain  the  most  profound  veneration  for  that 
great  mari,  answered  Euclid  ;  but  since  he  and  other 
philosophers  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  with 
acknowledgment,  the  riches  of  Egypt,  the  East,  and 
all  the  nations  which  we  name  barbarians,* have  not 
we  the  same  right  to  convey  them  into  Greece?  E^ 
us  mutually  pardon  each  other  these  thefts,  and  have 
the  courage  to  render  to  my  friend  the  justice  which 
he  merits.     I  have  frequently  heard  him  say,  that 

1  Aristot.  de  Part.  Anim.  lib.  I.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  970,  '  Porphyr, 
Vit.  Pythag.  k  53.  p.  19.  Bruck.  Hist.  PhiloB.  DtEterU  Prtelim. 
p.  14;  et  lib.  9.  c.  I.  p.  461.  Mothem.  ad  Cudw.  c.  1.  j  7. 
not.  y.  •  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag,  p.  49.  Anonym,  ap.  Phot 
p.  1316.  '  Tatian.  Orat.  ad  Gnec  p.  2.  Clem.  Alexandr. 
Stromat.  lib.  5.  p-  355.  Brack.  HisL  Philoe.  lib.  1.  c.  I. 
p.*-. 
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opioioDS  should  be  diKussed  with  the  equity  of  an 
impartial  judge : "  if  he  has  offended  agaiust  this  rule, 
I  condemn  him.  He  does  not  always  name  the 
authors  from  whom  he  has  derived  bis  knowledge : 
because  he  has  declared  in  general  that  his  design 
was  to  profit  by  them.*  He  cites  them  more  fre- 
quently when  he  refutes  them,  because  the  celebrity 
of  their  names  was  but  too  capable  to  give  credit  to 
the  errors  which  be  wished  to  destroy. 

Aristotle  has  availed  himself  of  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  accumulated  by  your  labours  and  ours ; 
he  will  increase  them  by  his  own,- and,  transmitting 
them  to  posterity,  will  erect  the  most  noble  of  monu- 
ments, not  to  the  vanity  of  an  individual,  but  to  the 
glory  of  all  the  schools  of  Greece. 

I  was  acquainted  with  him  at  the  Academy;  our 
friendship  for  each  other  was  strengthened  by  time; 
and,  since  he  has  left  Athens,  I  have  maintained 
with  him  an  ud intermitting  correspondence.  You 
can  only  judge  of  him  from  the  small  number  of 
works  which  he  has  published :  inform  yourself  of 
the  extensive  nature  of  his  comprehensive  plans, 
and  then  censure,  if  you  can  dare  to  do  it,  his  errors 
and  omissions. 

Nature,  who  is  silent  to  the  greater  part  of  men, 
early  informed  him  that  she  had  chosen  him  for  her 
confident  and  interpreter.  I  shall  not  teU  you  that, 
born  with  the  most  happy  dispositions,  he  made  an 
uncommonly  rapid  progress  in  the  sciences  and  arts; 

"  Aristot.  de  Ccel.  lib.  1.  c:  ?0.  t.  i.  p.  M6.  '  Id.  de  Mor. 
lib.  10.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  144. 
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that  ia  his  eorlj  youth  he  devoured  the  works  of  the 
philosophers,  and  relaxed  bis  mind  after  his  graver 
studies  with  the  writings  of  the  poets ;  and  that  he 
made  the  knowledge  of  every  age  and  country  his 
own :  f  this  would  be  to  praise  bim  as  the  genertdity 
of  great  men  are  praised.  What  he  is  distinguished 
by  is  the  taste  and  genius  of  observatioD ;  the  faculty 
of  unitingio  his  researches  the  mostsurprisiog  activity 
withthemost tenacious  constancy;  and  that  piercing 
discernment, that  extraordinary  sagacity,  which  con- 
ducts himinstantaneously  to  consequences,andalmost 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  his  mind  acts  rather  by 
instinct  than  by  reflexion:  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  con- 
ception that  the  wholeof  what  art  and  nature  present 
to  our  eyes  is  only  an  immense  succession  of  &ct8, 
appertainingalltoone  common  chain,  and  frequently 
too  similar  not  to  be  easily  confounded,  and  too  dif- 
ferent not  to  require  to  be  distinguished.  Hence  the 
course  he  has  taken  to  secure  bis  progress  by  doubt;^ 
to  enlighten  it  by  thefrequentuseofdefinitioos,di vi- 
sions, and  subdivisions ;  and  not  to  advance  toward 
the  abode  of  truth  till  he  has  explored  the  confines 
of  the  enclosure  in  which  she  is  shut  up. 

Such  b  the  method  which  he  will  follow  in  the 
execution  of  a  plan  thataoyother  tbanbimself  would 
fear  to  attempt;  I  mean  the  general  and  particular 
history  of  nature.  Hewill  begin  from  the  g^eat  and 
stupendous  masses;  the  origin   or  eternity  of  the 

1'  Ammon.  Vit.  Ariitot.  ■  Aristoph.  Metaph.  lib.  3.  C.  1. 

t.  ii.  p.  858. 
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world;*  the  causes,  principles,  aodesseDceof  be- 
iogs;''  tbe  nature,  and  reciprocal  action  of  the  ele- 
ments; and  the  composition  and  dissolution  of 
bodies.'  Id  this  work  he  will  revive  and  discuss 
the  questions  concerning  infinity,  motion,  a 
vacuum;  space,  and  time.' 

He  will  describe,  in  whole  or  in  part,  whatever 
exists  or  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  interior 
parts,  or  on  the  surface  of  our  globe :  in  the  heavens, 
the  meteors,*  the  distances  and  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  the  nature  of  the  stars,  and  the  spheres  to 
which  thej  are  attached ;'  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
fossils,  minerals,'  and  the  violent  concussions  which 
overturn  the  globe ; '  and  on  its  surface,  the  seas, 
rivers,'  plants,''  and  animals.' 

As  man  is  subject  to  an  in6nitj  of  necessities  and 
duties,  he  will  consider  whatever  relates  to  him.  He 
will  treat  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,*"  thena- 
ture  and  faculties  of  tbe  soul,''the  objects  and  organs 
of  sensation,"  the  rules  proper  to  guide  the  most  sub- 
tle operations  of  the  mind,'  and  the  most  secret  emo- 
■  Ariitoph.  MeUpb,  lib.  S.  cap.  !■  torn,  ii,  page  85S. 
'>Id.  de  Nat.  Aiucult.  lib.  1.  et  2.  t.  i.  p.  315,  &c.  Id. 
MeUph.  t  ii.  p.  838.  <  Id.  de  Gener.  et  Corrupt,  t.  i.  p.  495. 
&c.     Diog.  Laert.  lib.  5.  ^  25-  *  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult. 

b"b.  S,  +,  &c  '  Id.  Meteor,  t.  i.  p.  S28.  '  Id.  de  Cffll.  lib. 
%  t  I.  p.  453.  Id.  Aatronom.  ap.  Diog.  La£rt.  lib.  5.  §  26. 
I  Id.  Meteor,  b^.  3.  c.  6.  t.  i.  p.  583.  "  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c  8. 
p.  566.  i  Id.  ibid.  c.  2  p.  551,  &c.  "  Diog.  Lafirt  lib.  5. 
{  25.  '  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  Id.  de  Animal.  Incew.  Part. 
Geoer.  t-  i.  Diog.  LaSrt.  ibid.  "  AnsLot  Hiet.  Aoim.  Itb.  1. 
C  7.  p-  768,  &C.  Diog.  Laert.  ibid.  "  Arigtot.  de  Anim,  t.  i. 
p.  616.  De  Mem.  ibid.  p.  678-  "  Id.  de  Sens.  ibid.  p.  662. 
'  Id.  Categ.  Analjt.  Topic,  t-  i.  p.  14,  &c.  Diog.  LaCrt.  ibid. 
§  23  et  24. 
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tioiu  of  the  heart;*)  and  ou  laws,'  goTernmeDts,' 
scieoces,  aod  arts.^  Od  all  these  interesting  objects 
tbehistorisa  will  uoite  bis  own  judgmeotaDd  expe- 
rience to  those  of  preceding  ages :  and,  conforDia>- 
blj  to  the  practice  of  many  philosophers,  conti- 
nually applying  physics  to  morals,  will  increase  our 
knowledge  to  render  us  more  happy. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Axistotle,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  understand  it  from  his  conTersations  and  his 
letters :  but  [  know  not  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  order  which  I  have  here  pointed  out.  And 
why  should  he  notP  said  I.  Because,  answered  he, 
certain  subjects  require  preliminary  illustrations. 
Without  leaving  his  closet,in  which  he  has  collected 
a  most  valuable  library >"  be  will  be  able  to  treat  on  a 
great  number  of  subjects;  but  when  be  shall  come  to 
give  the  description  and  history  of  all  the  animals 
scattered  over  the  earth,  what  a  long  and  laborious 
course  of  observations  will  be  required  to  complete 
such  a  work!  Yet  bis  courage  is  onlj  rendered  more 
ardent  by  obstacles  ;  and,  besides  the  materials  of 
which  he  is  already  io  possession,  he  founds  veryrea- 
.  sonable  hopes  on  the  patronage  of  Philip,  whose 
esteem  he  has  deservedly  acquired;''  and  on  that  of 
Alexander,  whose  education  he  has  undertaken  to 
superintend.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,  that  this 
1  Arislot.  de  Mor.  Magn.  Mor.  de  Virt.  «  Vit.  t  ii.  p.  S.  4c 
'  Diog.  Laert.  ibid.  ^26.  .  '  Aristot.  de  Rep.  t  ii.  p.  296. 
t  Diog.  Laeit.  ibid.  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Grac.  lib.  S.  c.  6  et  7.  t.  ii. 
p.  107.  &e.  «  Sirab.  lib.  13.  p.  608.  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Att. 
Ub.  S.  c.  17.  '  Aul.  GelL  lib.  9.  c.  3.  Ammon.  Vit.  AriUot. 
.f:itan.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  19. 
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jouDg  prince  has  alread;y  manifested  a  lively  taste 
for  tbe  sciences/  we  may  hope  that  when  he  comes 
to  the  throne  he  will  enable  his  tutor  to  proceed 
successfully  in  his  design.' 

Scarcely  had  Euclid  ended,  when  Anaxarchus 
thus  replied  :  I  might  attribute  to  Democritus  the 
same  plan  that  you  have  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  I 
here  see  the  numberless  works  wbich  he  has  published 
on  nature,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  universe;  on 
aDimals,plants,thesoulof  maD,hi8Benses,dutie8,and 
virtues;  on  medicine,  anatomy,  agriculture,  logic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  geography,  and,  I  will  add,  on 
musicand poetry.*  Isballootspeakof  thatenchanting 
style  by  which  be  has  diffused  graces  over  the  most 
abstract  subjects.*'  He  is  universally  allowed  to  merit 
the  first  rank  among  those  natural  philosophers  who 
have  referred  effects  to  cfluses.  In  bis  writings  we 
admire  a  succession  of  novel  ideas,  sometimes  too 
bold,  but  often  happy.  You  know  that,  after  the 
example  of  Leucippus,  his  master,  whose  system  he 
broughtto  perfection,°he  admitted  a  vacuum,atoms, 
and  vortices;  that  he  considered  the  moon  as  another 
earth,  covered  with  inhabitants;*'  that  he  thoughtthe 
milky-way  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  small  stars  f 
that  he  reduced  all  our  senses  to  that  of  feeling;'  and 

y  Plut  de  Fort.  Alexand.  t.  ii.  p.  327,  328,  &c.  •  Plin. 

lib.  8.  c.  16.  t.  i.  p.  443.  ■  Diog.  Lagrt.  lib.  9.  §  46.    Fabr. 

Bibl.  Grec.  t.  i.  p.  803.  ^  Cicer.  de  Orat  lib.  I.  c.  11.  t.  i. 

p.  14).  <  Brack.  HiBt.  PhiloBoph.  t.  i.  p.  1  ltJ7.  <■  Plut.  de 
Plac.  I%iiM.  Iib.2.  c.  25.  t.ii.p.891.  *Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  1, 
c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  538.  Plut.  ibid.  p.  893.  '  Arietot.  de  Sens,  c  4. 
t.i.  p.669. 
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that  he  coostaatly  denied  that  colours  and  other 
sensible  qualities  were  infaereot  in  bodies.' 

Some  of  these  ideas  had  before,  been  suggested,'' 
but  he  had  the  merit  of  adopting  and  extending 
them.  He  was  the  first  who  conceived  others;  and 
posterity  may  be  enabled  to  determine  whether  they 
were  sallies  of  genius  or  wanderings  of  the  mind: 
future  ages  may  perhaps  discover  with  certainty 
what  he  has  only  been  able  to  conjecture.  If  I  could 
suspect  your  philosophers  of  jealousy,  I  should  say 
that,  in  their  works,  Plato  affects  not  to  name  him, 
and  Aristotle  incessantly  to  attack  him. 

Euclid  exclaimed  against  this  censure;  and  the 
questions  already  treated  were  resumed.  Sometimes 
each  combatant  sustained  the  contest  without  a  se- 
cond, and  sometimes  the  third  had  to  defend  himself 
u;ainst  the  attacks  of  the  other  two.  I  shall  sup- 
press the  particulars  of  the  dispute,  to  give  the  con- 
clusions I  drew  from  it ;  and  explain,  in  a  few  words, 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Empedocles  on  the 
origin  and  government  of  the  universe.  I  have 
already,  in  another  place,  given  that  of  Democritus 
on  the  same  subject.* 

All  the  philosophers,  said  Euclid»  have  taught 
that  the  world  was  produced  ;  always  to  continue, 
according  to  some ;  one  day  to  have  an  end,  as  others 
affirm ;  and,  according  to  a  third  class,  to  terminate, 
and  be  re-produced,  at  periodical  intervals.  Aristotle 

■  ArUtot.  de  ADim.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  649.    Sext.  Emptr. 
adv.  L<^ic.  lib.  7.  p.  399.      >■  Aristot.  de  Sena.  c.  4.  L  L  p.  669. 
•  S«e  Chap.  XXX.  Vol.  III. 
TOl.  V.  O 
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maiotains  that  the  world  always  has  beea,  and  always 
will  exist.'  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you,  said  Meton. 
Before  Aristotle,  several  of  our  Pythagoreans,  and 
among  others  OcellUs  of  Lucania,  had  admitted  the 
eternity  of  the  world.''  I  confess  it,  replied  Euclid, 
but  Aristotle  has  supported  the  opinion  by  new 
proofs.  I  shall  confine  mytelf  to  those  which  he 
derives  from  the  nature  of  motion.  If  motion,  says 
be,  has  had  a  beginning,  it  must  originallj  have  be- 
gun in  pre-existing  beings ;  which  beings  must 
either  have  been  produced,  or  have  existed  from  all 
eternity.  In  the  former  case,  tbey  could  not  have 
been  produced  but  by  a  motion  prior  to  that  which 
we  suppose  to  have  been  the  6rst :  and,  in  the  latter, 
we  must  say  that  these  beings  before  tbey  were  moved 
were  at  rest ;  but  the  idea  of  rest  always  contains  io 
it  that  of  a  suspension  of  motion,  of  which  it  is  the 
privation.'     Motion  therefore  is  eternal. 

Some  admit  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  ascribe  an 
origin  to  the  universe.  The  parlsof  matter,  say  tbey, 
were  agitated  without  order  in  chaos  till  the  moment 
in  which  tbey  united  to  form  bodies.  We  answer, 
that  the  motion  of  these  particles  must  have  been  con- 
formable or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  uature,"  since  it  is 
impossible  we  should  conceive  any  other.  If  it  was 
conformableto  those  lawsjtbeworldmiistalways  have 
existed;  and  if  itwas  contrary  to  them,  it  never  could 

'  Ariatot.  de  Nat-  Aiucult.  lib.  8.  c  1.  t.  i.  p.  409.  Id.  tie 
Ccel.lib.  I.e.l0.p.t47.  >' Ocell.  Lucbd.  c.  2.  >Aris«oL 
de  Nat.  AuMult.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  408.  "  Id.  de  C<x\,  lib.  3. 
c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  475. 
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have  had  a  being:  for^in  tbe  former  case,  the  particles 
of  matter  would  of  themselves  have  assumed,  from  all 
eteroitj,  that  anangemeot  which  they  still  preserve  ; 
and  iothelatter,  they  never  could. have  fallen  into  it, 
since  a  motion  contrary  to  nature  must  separate  and 
destroy,  and  cannot  unite  and  construct."  And  how 
is  it  possibie  to  conceive thatirregularmotionssfaould 
have  been  able  to  compose  such  substances  as  the. 
bones,  flesh,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body  ?  ° 

We  perceive,  throughout  nature,  a  succession  of 
moving  forces,  which,  acting  one  upon  the  other, 
produce  a  continuity  of  causes  and  effects.  Thus 
the  stone  is  moved  by  the  staff,''  the  staff  by  the  arm, 
the  arm  by  the  will,  &c.  As  the  series  of  these 
forces  cannot  be  continued  to  infinity,<i  it  must  end 
insomemoviagpowers,or  ratberin  oilesinglemoving 
power,  tbe  existence  of  which  has  been  from  all  eter- 
nity, and  of  necessity/  This  power  is  the  first  and 
most  excellent  of  beings ;  it  is  God  himself,  intelli- 
gent, immutable,  indivisible,  and  unextended,'  who 
resides  beyond  tbe  boundaries  of  the  world,and  there 
enjoys  ineffable  bliss  in  the  contemplation  of  himself.' 

As  his  power  is  ever  in  action,  he  communicates, 
and  will  uninterruptedlycommunicate,  motion  to  the 

■>  Ariitot.  de  CceI.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  4S3.  °  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3. 
c.  2.  p.  475.  P  Id.  de  Nat.  Aiwcult.  lib.  9.  o.  5.  t,  i.  p.  415. 

1 1d.  ibid.  Id.  MGtaph.]ib.  14.  c.  8.  L  ii.p.  1008.  '  Id.  ibid, 
lib.  4.  c.  8.  p.  882.  £. ;  lib.  14.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  1000.  D.  •  Id.  de 
Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  et  7.  t.  i.  p.  418 ;  c.  16.  p.  430.  Id. 
Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  7  et  8.  t.  ii.  p.  1001 .  -  ■  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  J4, 
c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  1004.  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  la  c.  8.  t.  ii.  p.  IStf.  E. 
Id.  Magn.  Mot.  Kb.  2.  c.  15.  p.  193. 
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primum  mobile,"  to  the  celeftial  sphere  in  which  u-e 
the  fixed  stars.  He  has  communicated  it  from  all 
eternity  ;  and,  in  fact,  what  power  could  have  en- 
chained his  arm,  or  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  confine 
it  ?  Why  should  motion  have  begun  at  one  epocha 
rather  than  another,  or  why  should  it  one  day  cease?" 

The  motion  of  the  primum  mobile  communicates 
itself  to  the  inferior  spheres,  and  causes  them  to  re- 
volve diurnally  from  east  to  west ;  but  each  of  tbem 
has  besides  oue  or  several  motions,  directed  by  eter- 
nal and  immaterial  substances.'' 

These  secondary  agents  are  subordinate  to  the 
first  mover/  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  army 
the  officers  are  to  the  general.'  This  opinion  is  not 
novel.  According  to  ancient  traditions,  the  Divinity 
pervades  all  nature;  and  though  these  traditions  may 
have  been  disfigured  by  monstrous  fables,  they  still 
clearly  preserve  the  remains  of  the  (rue  doctrine.^ 

The  primum  mobile  being  put  in  motion  by  the  . 
immediate  action  of  the  first  mover,  an  action  ever 
simple  and  ever  the  same,  experiences  do  change,and 
is  incapable  of  generation  or  corruption.'  It  is  in 
this  constant  and  tranquil  uniformity  that  the  attri- 
bute of  immortality  is  especially  resplendent. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  inferior  spheres  ;  hot  the 

"  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  H.  c.  6.  p.  999;  c.  7- 1.  ii.  p.  1001.  U. 
de  Mat.  Auscult.  lib.  8.  c.  15.  t.  i.  p.  430.  '  Id.  de  Nat. 

Aiucult.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  p.  409  et  410.  t  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14-  c  S. 
t.  ii.  p.  1002.  Bmck.  t.  i,  p.  831.  >  Ariatot.  de  Geoer.  lib.  S. 
c.  W.uu  p.52S.  » Id.  Metaph.  Jib.  14. c.  10.  t.  ii. p.  100*. 

i>  Id.  ibid.  c.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  IU03.  D.  '  Id.  de  Gener.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 

t.  i.  p.  5S4. 
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diTersity  of  their  motious  produces  on  the  eartb,  and 
in  the  sublunary  region,  continual  changes,  such  as 
the  dissolution  and  reproduction  of  bodies.^ 

Euclid,  after  having  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  connexion  of  these  effects  with  the  causes  which 
he  had  assigned  to  them,  continued  as  follows  : 

The  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  universe  con- 
sists in  the  order  and  regularity  by  which  it  is  per- 
petuated ;"  a  regularity  which  shines  more  conspi- 
cuously in  the  heavens  than  on  the  earth/  and  to 
which  all  beings  more  or  less  directly  tend.  As,  in  a 
well-regulated  famityt^the  freemen,  si  aves,  and  beasts 
of  burden,  all  concur  to  the  maintenance  of  the  little 
community  with  more  or  less  zeal  or  success,  accord- 
ing as  tbey  are  more  or  less  removed  from  the  person 
of  the  master;  in  like  manner,  in  the  general  sya- 
tem  of  things,  all  efforts  are  directed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  whole  with  more  promptitude  and 
concert  in  the  heavens,  where  the  influence  of  the 
first  mover  more  immediately  acts ;  but  with  greater 
n^ligence  and  confusion  in  the  sublunary  regioDs, 
because  they  are  more  remote  from  bis  eye.^ 

From  this  universal  tendency  of  all  beings  to  the 
same  purpose,  it  results  that  nature,  far  from  givipg 
birth  to  any  thing  useless,  ever  seeks  to  produce  what 

*  Artstot.  de  Geoer.  et  lib.  2.  c  10.  p.  525.  '  Id.  MeUiph. 

lib.  14.  c.  10- 1.  ii.  p.  1004.  '  Id.  de  Part.  ADim.  lib.  1 .  c.  1 . 

t.  i.  p.  970.  A.  t  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c  10.  l  ii.  p.  1005. 

*  Id.  de-Geaer,  lib.  2.  c.  tO.  L  i.  p.  524.  Id.  de  Part.  Aniin.  lib. 
I.c.I.t.i.p.970. 
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iiB  the  best  possible^'  aod  proposes  to  herself  an  end 
in  all  her  operattoDB." 

At  these  words,  the  two  strangers  exclaimed,  at 
the  same  time.  But  why  recur  to  final  causes  ?  'Wbo 
has  totd  you  that  nature  has  chosen  that  which  is 
best  adapted  to  each  species  of  being;s  }  It  rains  on 
our  fields ;  but  is  it  to  fertilise  them  ?  Certainly  not. 
It  is  only  because  the  vapours,  attracted  by  the  sun, 
and  condensed  by  the  cold,  acquire  by  their  union  a 
heaviness  which  compels  them  to  descend  upon  the 
earth.  They  are  accidentally  the  cause  of  the  growth 
of  our  corn,  and  rot  it  when  heaped  up  in  the  barn. 
It  is  by  accident  that  we  have  some  teeth  convenient 
for  the  separating,  and  others  proper  for  the  mastica- 
tion, of  our  food.'  Id  the  origin  of  things,  added 
MetoD,when  chance  produced  the  first  rude  sketches 
ofanimals,  it  formed  heads  which  were  not  affixed  to 
necks.*"  Soon  after  men  appeared  with  the  heads  of 
bulls,  and  bulls  with  human  faces."  These  fac^s  are 
confirmed  by  tradition,  which,  immediately  after  the 
disentanglement  of  chaos,  places  the  birth  uf  giants, 
bodies  provided  with  a  great  number  of  arms,  and 
men  wbo  had  but  one  eye."    These  races  perished, 

i  Arietot.  de  C(bI.  lib.  2.  c.  5.  t.t.  p.45S;  c.  11.  p.  463.  Id. 
deGeoer.lib.  2.  c.  10.t.i.  p.  525.  ><  Id.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib. 
S.  c  8.  L  i.  p.  S36.     Id.  de  Anim.  IncesB.  c.  2.  p.  734.  *  Id. 

de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2. cap.  S.l.i.  p.  336.  °>  Emped.  ap. 

Aristot.  de  Anim.  lib.  S.  c.  7- 1.  i.  p.  654^     Arigtot.  de  C<d.  lib. 
3.  c.  2.  t.  i.  p.  476.  ■  Id.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  i. 

p.  336.    Plut.  adr.  Colot.  t.  ii.  p.  1 123.    Mlm>.  Hiat.  Anim.  lib. 
16.  c.  29.  ■>Hom.  Hesiod.  fachyl.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  43; 

lib.  7.  p.  299. 
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from  some  defect  in  tbeir  conformation,  while  others 
have  remaiaed.  Instead  of  saying,  as  should  have 
been  said,  that  the  latter  were  better  organised,  it 
has  been  imagined  that  there  is  a  proper  adaptation 
of  tbeir  organs  to  tbeir  pretended  end. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  the  philosophers,  replied 
Euclidjhas  admitted  what  is  called  chance  or  fortune 
as  a  principle.''  These  vague  words  have  only  been 
employed  to  explain  effects  which  have  not  been 
foreseen,  or  those  which  proceed  from  remote,  or 
hitherto  unknown  causes.**  Properly  speaking,  for- 
tune tmd  chance  produce  nothing  of  themselves;  and 
if,  in  conformity  to  customary  language,  we  admit 
them  as  accidental  causes,  we  do  not  the  less 
consider  intelligence  and  nature  as  the  primary 
causes/ 

You  are  not  ignorant,  said  Anaxarchus,  that  the 
word  nature  has  several  acceptations :  in  whatsense 
do  you  now  employ  it?  I  understand  by  this  word, 
replied  Euclid,  the  principle  of  motion  which  is  self- 
existent  in  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.* 
Its  action  is  ever  uniform  in  the  heavens,  but  fre- 
quently resisted  by  obstacles  in  the  sublunary  region. 
For  example,the  natural  property  of  fire  is  to  ascend, 
yet  a  foreign  force  frequently  obliges  it  to  take  an 
opposite  direction/    Thus  with  respect  to  this  lower. 

>  Aristm.  d«  Nat.  Aiucult.  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  382.  ^  Id. 

ibid.  c.  5.  p.  333.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  335.  *  Id.  ibid,  lib-  2. 
a  l.p.  327;  lib.  3.c.l.p.S39.  >Id.deGeDer.Iib,2.c.G. 

t.  i.  p.  521. 
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region,  nature  is  not  onlj  the  principle  of  motion, 
but  also  accidentallj  of  rest  and  cbange." 

Nature  presents  us  with  r^ular  and  constant  re- 
TolutioDs,  and  effects  that  are  invariable,  or  almost 
always  the  same.  Suffer  me  to  call  your  attention 
only  to  the  latter,  and  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible 
you  should  consider  them  as  fortuitous  ?*  Without 
enlarging  on  the  admirable  order  which  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  superior  spheres,  I  will  content  myself 
with  asking  you,  whether  it  is  by  chance  that  rain  is 
constantly  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
and  the  heat  more  powerful  iti  summer  than  in 
winter  ?  '  Cast  your  eyes  on  plants,  and  principally 
on  animals,  in  which  nature  displays  herself  in  cha- 
racters most  distinct.  Though  the  latter  act  with- 
out inquiry  and  deliberation,  their  actions  never- 
theless are  so  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  that 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  spiders  and  ants  are  not 
endowed  with  understanding.  But  if  the  swallow 
has  a  design  in  building  her  nest,  and  the  spider  in 
weaving  her  web  ;  if  plants  are  covered  with  leaves 
to  defend  their  fruits ;  and  if  their  roots,  instead  of 
rising  into  the  air,  make  their  way  downwards  into 
the  earth,  to  imbibe  its  nourishing  juices ;  shall  we 
not  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  final 
cause  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  these  effects,  con- 
stantly repeated  in  the  same  manner  P' 

Art  sometimes  fails  to  attain  its  end,  even  when 

"  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  I .  t.  i.  p.  327.  '  Id. 

ibid.  c.  5.  p.  3S3.  y  Id.  ibid.  c.  8.  p.  336  et  337.  *  Id. 

ibid. 
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it  employs  reflection,  and  sometimes  attains  it  witb- 
out;  but  it  is  not  tbe  less  true  tbat  it  always  has  an 
eud  in  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nature.  Oo 
the  one  hand  obstacles  impede  her  operations,  and 
monsters  are  her  failures.*  Oo  tbe  other,  by  compel- 
ling creatures  incapable  of  reflection  to  produce 
other  creatures  like  themselves,  she  conducts  them  to 
tbe  end  she  has  proposed  in  her  works.  And  what 
isthiseud?  The  perpetuating  of  tbe  species.  What 
is  the  greatest  good  of  these  species  ?  Their  exist- 
ence and  preservation.'' 

While  Euclid  thus  explained  the  ideas  of  Aris- 
totlei  Anaxarchus  and  Meton  forced  bim  to  make 
confes&ions  which  they  soon  after  employed  against 
bim. 

YoU' acknowledge,  said  they,  a  God,  a  first  mover, 
whose  immediate  action  eternally  maintains  order  in 
the  heavens;  but  you  do  not  inform  us  bow  far  his 
influence  extends  on  earth.  When  pressed  by  our 
objections,  you  have  at  first  affirmed  that  heaven  and 
nature  are  dependent  on  him.'  You  have  afterwards 
said,  with  restriction,  that  all  motion  is  in  tome  man- 
ner subordinate  to  him  ;**  tbat  he  appears  to  be  tbe 
cause  and  principle  of  all  things  ;'  tbat  he  appears 
to  extend  his  care  to  human  affairs.^  You  have  after- 
wards added,  tbat  in  the  universe  be  can  only  behold 

■  AristoL  de  Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  8-  p.  3S7.  *•  Id.  de 

Gener.  Ub.  2.  c.  10.  p.  525-  B.  <"  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  U.  c.  7. 

t  ii.  p.  lOOa  E.  d  Id.  de  Geoer.  lib.  2.  c.  la  t.  i.  p.  525.  E. 

'  Id.  MeUph.  lib.  1 .  c  S.  p.  841.  D.  ad.  de  Mor.  lib.  10. 

c.  9.  t.  ii.  p;  140:  E. 
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himself,  for  that  the  sight  of  giiilt  and  disorder 
would  be  a  pollution  to  his  e^es  ;  s  that  he  can  nei- 
ther be  the  author  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
Dor  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  good.^  ^by  all  these 
doubts  and  restrictions  ?  Explain  yourself  openly. 
Does  the  Divine  Being  extend  his  providence  to 
mankind  ? 

In  the  same  manner,  replied  Euclid,  that  the 
master  of  a  family  extends  his  care  to  the  lowest  of 
his  slaves.'  The  regulations  he  has  established  for  the 
general  benefit  of  bis  house,  and  not  their  parti- 
cular advantage,  subsist  the  same^  though  they  fre- 
quently offend  against  them.  He  disregards  their 
dissensions,  and  the  vices  inseparable  from  their  na- 
ture. If  their  number  is  reduced  by  sickness,  or  if 
they  destroy  each  other,  they  are  soon  replaced. 
Thus,  in  the  little  corner  of  the  universe  in  which 
men  reside,  order  is  maintained  by  the  general  im- 
pulse of  the  will  of  theSuprerae  Being.  The  revo- 
lutions which  this  globe  experiences,  and  the  evils 
'  which  afSict  human  nature,  obstruct  not  the  pro- 
gress of  the  universe ;  the  earth  still  endures ;  gene- 
rations succeed  generations;  and  the  great  object  of 
the  first  mover  is  fulfilled.'' 

You  must  excuse  me,  said  Euclid,  if  I  do  not' 
enter  more  circumstantially  into  the  question.— Aris- 
totle has  not  yet  explained  thjs  subject,  and  perhaps  . 

■  Aristot.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  9.  L  ii.  p.  1004.  Du  Val. 
Synopa.  Analyt  )ib.  11.  c.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  122.  •>  Arigtot.  Magn. 

Mor.Ub.  2.c.a  Cii-p.  185.  A.  <  Id.  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  10. 
t.  ii,  p.  1004.        k  Id.  de  Gener.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  535- 
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he  will  entirelj  omit  it;  for  he  is  more  attentive  to 
the  principles  of  physics  than  those  of  theology.'  I 
am  not  even  certain  that  I  have  property  understood 
his  ideas;  and  the  explanation  of  an  opinion  with 
which  vre  are  only  acquainted  hyshort  conversations, 
without  succession  or  connection,  too  often  resem- 
bles those  works  which  are  dis6gured  by  the  inatten- 
tion or  ignorance  of  the  copyists. 

Euclid  was  now  silent,  and  Meton  spoke  as  fol* 
lows:  Empedocles  rendered  his  country  illustrious  by 
his  laws,*"  and  extended  and  embellished  philosophy 
by  his  writings.  His  poem  on  Nature,"  and  ^1  his 
works  in  verse,  abound  in  beauties  which  Homer 
himself  might  have  owned.^  I  grant,  neverlhetees, 
that  his  metaphors,  however  happy  they  may  be^  are 
injurious  to  the  precision  of  his  ideas,  and  sometimes 
only  serve  to  cast  a  splendid  veil  over  the  operations 
of  nature.''  As  to  his  opinions,  he  followed  Pytha- 
goras, not  with  the  blind  deference  of  a  common 
soldier,  but  with  the  noble  audacity  of  the  leader  of 
a  party,  and  with  the  independence  of  a  man  who 
would  rather  have  chosen  to  be  a  private  individual 
in  a  free  city  than  to  rule  over  slaves.^  Though  he 
principally  directed  his  attention  to  the  phsenomenB 
of  nature,  he  has  nevertheless  explained  his  opinion 
on  first  causes. 

In  this  world,  which  isonlyasmall  portion  of  the 
whole,  and  beyond  which  there  is  neither  motion  nor 

'  Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  90.  "•  Di(^.  LaCrt.  lib.  8.  i  66.  "  Id. 
ibid.  5  77.  "Id.  ibid. ^ 57.  p  Aristot.  Meteor,  lib-  2.  c,  3. 
t.  i.  p.  355,     ^Xanth.  et  Ariatot- ap.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  8,  §65. 
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life/  we  distinguish  two  princjptee;  the  ooe  active, 
which  is  God,and  the  other  passive,which  is  matter.* 
God,  who  is  the  supreme  intelligence  and  the 
source  of  truth,  can  on\y  be  conceived  by  the  miod.' 
Matter  was  only  ao  assemblage  of  subtle,  similar, 
rouod,  and  immoveable  parts,"  possessing  essentially 
two  properties,  which  we  shall  design  by  the  names 
of  love  and  hatred,  destined  the  one  to  unite,  and  the 
other  to  separate^  these  parts.'  To  form  the  world, 
God  only  bestowed  activity  on  these  two  moving 
forces,  till  then  enchaioed.  Immediately  they  exerted 
their  powers,  and  the  chaos  was  violently  agitated  by 
all  the  fury  of  hatred  and  love.  In  its  bosom,  up- 
turned from  its  immense  abysses,  torrents  of  matter 
impetuously  rolled,  and  dashed  against  each  other. 
The  similar  parts,  by  turns  attracted  and  repulsed,at 
length  united  and  formed  the  four  elements,'  which, 
after  new  conflicts,  produced  deformed  natures  and 
monstrous  beings*  that  were  afterwards  succeeded  by 
bodies  of  more  perfect  organization. 

Thus  the  world  arose  out  of  Chaos,  and  thus  shall 
it  again  return  into  it;  for  whatever  is  composed  has 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Every  part  is  in 
motion  and  exists,  while  love  makes  one  single  thing 

'Plut.de  Plac  Philos.  lib.  1.  c.5.t  ii.  p.879.  Stob.  Eclog. 
niys.  lib.  1.  p.  52.  *  Bruclc.  Hist.  Philost.  t.  i.  p.  1112. 

» Orat.  ap.  Stob.  Eclog.  Fhya.  p.  i  et  4.  "  Plut.  de  Plac. 
Huloi.  lib.  t.  c.  13  et  17.  p.  8BS.  Stob.  Ed(%.  Phys.  lib.  1. 
p.  33.  ■  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Auicult.  lib.  1 .  c  6.  t.  i.  p.  SS2. 

Id.  Melai^-lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.ii.  p.  8M.  r  Bruck.  t.  p.  1115. 

Moshem.in  Cudw.  c.  I.§  13.  t.  i.  p.24et210.  *  Ariatot.de 

Nat.  Auscult.  lib.  2.  c.  S.  t.  i.  p.  336. 
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of  many,  and  hatred  manj  tbingg  from  one:'  but  the 
whole  is  stopped  and  dissolved  when  these  two  con- 
trary principlesfare  no  longer  in  equilibrium.  These 
reciprocal  tranBitions  from  motion  to  rest,  from  the 
existence  of  bodies  to  their  dissolution,  return,  at 
periodical  intervals.'* 

Gods  and  genii  in  the  heavens,'  particular  souls 
in  aoimals  and  plants,  and  a  universal  soul  which 
pervades  the  world/  maintain  in  all  things  motion 
and  life.  These  intelligences,  the  essence  of  which 
is  a  most  pure  and  subtle  fire,  are  subordinate  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  a  chorus  of  musicians,  is  to  its 
coryphffius,  or  an  army  to  its  general;*  but,  as  they 
emanate  from  that  being,  the  school  of  Pythagoras 
gives  to  them  the  name  of  divine  substances  /  and 
hence  the  expressions  common  with  those  philo* 
sopfaers:  That  the  sage  is  a  god;  *  that  the  Divine 
Being  is  the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  world  ;**  that  he 
penetrates,  incorporates  with,  and  vivifies  matter.' 
We  must  beware,  however,  that  we  do  not  hence 
conclude,  that  the  Divine  Nature  is  separated  into 
an  infinity  of  parts.  God  is  perfect  unity  ;"  be  com- 
municates himself,  but  he  is  not  divided. 

■  Aristot.  de  Nat.  Aiucult  lib.  8.  c.  I .  t.  i.  p.  408.  ^  Id. 

ibid.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  t.  i.  |>.  SI9;  lib.  8.  c.  1.  p.  409.  Id.  de  Coel. 
lib.  I.  c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  447.  <  Diog.  Lagrt.  lib.  8.  §  32.  Pythag. 
Aur.  Carm.  t.  S.  Hierocl.  ibid-  p.  16.  Plut.  de  PlaciL 
Philosoph.  lib.  I.e.  8.  t,  ii.  p.882.  Mlruck.  t.  i.  p.  HIS. 

*Onat.ap.  St«b.  Eclog.  Phys.  p.4.  Plut.  ibid.  p.  1.  (Onat. 
ibid.  p.  5.  E  Pythag.  Aur.  Cann.  v.  ultim.    Diog.  Laert. 

lib.  8.  §62.  Brack,  p.  1107.  ^  Onat.  ibid.  p.  4.  'Cicer. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  I.e.  11.  I.ii.p.405.  Id.de  Seoect  c.  21. 
t.  iii.  p.  319.    ''  Beausabr.  Hi>t.  du  Maoich.  ]n.  5. 1,  ii.  p.  170. 
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He  resides  id  the  most  exalted  regiou  oi  the 
heavens.  The  ioferior  gods,  tbe  ministers  of  bis  will, 
preside  in  the  stars;  the  genii  on  tbe  earth,  and  io 
tbe  space  by  which  it  is  immediately  surrounded.  In 
the  spheres  nearest  to  his  abode  all  is  good  and  sU  is 
order,  because  the  most  perfect  beings  have  been 
placed  near  his  throne,  and  are  implicitly  obedient  io 
the  destiny,  I  mean  the  laws  which  he  has  himself 
estalilisbed.'  Disorder  begins  to  be  perceived  in  the 
intermediary  spacei;  and  evil  gains  an  entire  as- 
cendancy over  good""  in  tbe  sublunary  region,  be- 
cause there  are  deposited  the  sediment  and  dr^  of 
all  those  substances  which  the  multiplied  stru^es 
of  hatred  and  love  have  been  unable  to  bring  to 
their  perfection."  Here  four  principal  causes  influ- 
ence our  actions;  God,  our  will,  destiny,  and  for- 
tune.'' God,  because  be  extends  his  care  to  us  ;^  our 
will,  because  we  deliberate  before  we  act ;  and  des- 
tiny and  fortune,''  because  our  projects  are  fre- 
quently overthrown  by  events  conformable,  or 
apparently  contrary,  to  established  laws. 

We  have  two  souls,  the  one  sensitive,  gross,  cor« 
ruptible,  and  perishable,  which  is  composed  of  tbe 
four  elements;  and  the  other  intelligent, indissoluble, 
and  which  is  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  himself.^ 
I  shall  only  speak  of  the  latter,  which  establishes  tbe 

■  Bnick.  Hiet.  Hill- 1.  i.  p.  1084.  ■"  Ocell.  Lucan.  c  2. 

"  Anonym,  ap.  Fhot.  p.  ]  316,  °  Id.  ibid.  Brack,  ibid,  f  Diog. 
LaCrt-lib.  8.  §27-  Ammon.  ap.  Brack.  L  i.p.  1115.  lAriatot, 
de  Nat.  Auscult  lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  S32,  &e.  AnDDjm.  ap. 
HioL  p.  ISI7.        '  Brack,  t  i.  p.  11 17- 
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most  iDtimttte  relation  between  us  and  the  gods,  the 
genii,  animals,  plants,  and  all  beings,  the  souls  of 
which  have  a  common  origin  with  ours.*  Thus  all 
animated  nature  is  only  one  single  family,  of  which 
God  is  the  head. 

On  this  affinity  is  founded  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  a  doctrine  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  the  E^ptians,' which  some  admit  with  different 
modifications,  and  with  which  Empedocles  has  be- 
lieved he  might  be  permitted  to  intermingle  the  fie- 
tions  that  adorn  poetry. 

This  opinion  supposes  the  fall,  punishment,  and 
restoration  of  souls."  Their  number  is  limited ;  ' 
their  destiny  to  live  happy  in  some  one  of  the  planets. 
If  they  become  polluted  with  guilt,  they  are  exiled  to 
the  earth.  Then,  condemned  to  be  envelofwd  with 
gross  matter,  they  pass  continually  from  one  body  to 
another,  suffering  the  calamities  annexed  to  all  the 
conditions  of  life,  unable  to  endure  their  new  state, 
and  so  miserable  as  to  have'  forgotten  their  primitive 
dignity.^  When  death  has  broken  the  bonds  by 
which  they  were  enchained  to  matter,  one  of  the 
celestial  genii  takes  charge  of  them,  and  conducts  to 
the  infernal  shades,  and  delivers  over  for  a  time  to 
the  furies,  those  who  have  been  defiled  with  atro- 
cious crimes; '  but  transports  to  the  stars  those  who 

•  Bnicb.  t.  i,  p.  1II8.  <  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c.  12S.  "  Brack. 
t.i.  p.  1091.     Mosbem.iDCudw.  c.  1.  §31.  p.  64^  ■  Bruclc. 

ibid.  p.  1092.  r  Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  607.  Id.  de  Eeu  Cam. 
p.  996-  Stob.  Edog.  Ph^.  p.  112.  Brack,  t.  i.  p.  1118. 
>Diog.  Laert.  Ub.  8.  $  31.    Brack,  t.  i.  p.  1092. 
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bave  walked  in  the  way  of  justice.  But  oflen  the 
immutabte  decrees  of  the  gods  subject  both  to  the 
most  rigorous  trials.  Their  exile  and  their  peregri- 
nations endure  for  thousands  of  years,'  aod  only 
end  when,  -by  a  more  regular  conduct,  they  have 
merited  to  rejoin  their  author,  and  to  partake,  in 
some  measure,  with  bim  of  the  honours  of  divinity,^ 

Empedocles  thus  describes  the  torments  which  he 
himself  pretended  to  have  suffered.  "  I  bave  ap- 
peared successively  under  the  form  of  a  young  man, 
a  maiden,  a  plant,  a  bird,  and  a  fish.*^  In  one  of 
these  transmigrations,  I  for  some  time  wandered  like 
an  airy  phantom  in  the.  expanse  of  the  heavens;  but 
suddenly  I  was  several  times  precipitated  into  the 
sea,  thrown  again  upon  the  land,  hurled  into  the  sun, 
and  again  repelled  into  vortices  of  air.**  An  object 
of  abhorrence  to  myself  and  other  beings,  all  the 
elements  rejected  me  as  a  slave  who  had  absconded 
from  the  eye  of  his  master."  = 

Meton,  as  he  concluded,  observed  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  idess  were  common  to  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  but  that  Empedocles  was  the  first  who 
bad  imagined  the  alternate  destruction  and  repro- 
duction of  the  world,  taught  that  the  four  elements 
were  tbeprinciplesofthings/ and  put  these  elements 
in  action  by  the  assistance  of  love  and  batred. 

■  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c.  123.  Emped.  ap.  Plut.  de  Exit.  t.  ii. 
p.  607.  ''  Hierocl.  Aur.  Cama.  v.  ult.     Bruck.  t.  i!  p.  109*. 

<Di(%.  La£rt.  lib.  8.  §  77.  Aathot.  lib.  l.p.  127-  /Elian  de 
Animal,  lib.  12.  c-  7.  ^  Emped.  ap.  Plut.  de  vit.  £re  alien. 

t.  ii.  p.  830.    ■  Emped.  ap.  Plut.  de  Ezil.  L  ii.  p.  607>    '  Aristot. 
'  Metapb.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  845. 
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You  will  now  admit,  said  Anaxarchus  to  me,  with 
a  smile,  that  Democritus  had  reason  to  say  that 
Truth  is  concealed  in  a  pit  of  immense  depth.s  And 
you  will  also  admit,  answered  I,  that  she  would  be 
much  astonished  were  she  to  come  again  upon  the 
earth,  especially  in  Greece.  She  would  soon  leave 
us  once  more,  replied  Euclid ;  we  should  mistake  her 
for  Error. 

The  preceding  systems  relate  to  the  origin  of  the 
world.  Philosophers  are  not  less  divided  concerning 
the  state  of  our  globe  after  its  formation,  and  the  re- 
volutions which  ithas  undergone  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  long  submerged,  said  Anaxarchiis,  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  ;  the  beat  of  the  sun  caused  a 
part  of  them  to  evaporate,  and  the  earth  appeared." 
From  the  mud  which  remained  on  its  surface,  and  in 
which  the  same  heat  excited  a  fermentation,  the  diSe- 
rent  species  of  plants  and  animals  derived  tbeirorigin. 
We  still  see  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in  Egypt, 
where,  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  mud  and 
slime  deposited  on  the  fields  produce  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  animals.'  I  doubt  the  fact,  said  I.  I 
have  been  told  the  same  story  in  the  Thebais ;  but 
I  was  never  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  its  truth  by  my 
own  observation.  We  should  make  no  difficulty 
to  admit  it,  answered  Euclid,  since  we  attribute  no 
other  origin  to  certain  species  of  fish  than  the  mud 
and  sand  of  the  sea. 

s  Cicer.  Qucest.  Acad.  lib.  1 .  c.  12.  t.  ii.  p.  75.  *■  Aristot. 

Meteor,  lib.  3.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  549.  Anaxim.  ap.  Plut.  de  Plac. 
Philo*.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  896.  <  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  7  et  8. 

^  Arislot.  Hist.  Aaimal.  lib.  6.  c.  15.  t.  J.  p.  871. 

VOL.  T.  H 
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Aniuarchus  continued ;  I  have  said  that,  in  a 
series  of  ages,  tfae  quantity'  of  the  waters  which  co- 
vered the  earth  was  diminished  by  the  action  of  the 
sun.  The  same  cause  continually  subsisting,  a  time 
must  arrive  when  the  sea  shall  be  totally  exhausted.' 
1  seem  in  fact,  replied  Euclid,  to  hear  Msop  relating 
to  bis  pilot  the  following  fable;  Cbarybdis  has  twice 
opened  bis  enormous  mouth,  and  twice  the  waters 
which  covered  the  earth  have  rushed  into  his  bowels  ; 
the  first  time  the  mountains  appeared,  the  second  the 
islands,  and  at  the  third  the  ocean  shall  disappear." 
Is  it  possible  that  Democritus  should  have  been  igno- 
rant that,  though  an  immense  quantity  of  vapours 
are  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  are  soon  con- 
verted into  rain,  fall  again  upon  the  earth,  and  ra- 
pidly hasten  to  restore  to  the  sea  the  water  it  bad 
lost?  "  Can  you  deny,  said  Anazarchus,  that  fields 
now  laden  with  harvests  were  formerly  hidden  be- 
neath the  waters?  But  sincethe  sea  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  tbem,  it  must  be  diminished  in  quantity. 
If,  in  certain  places,  answered  Euclid,  the  land  has 
gained  on  the'  sea,  in  others  the  sea  has  gained  on 
the  land." 

Anazarchus  was  preparing  to  reply,  but  I  inter- 
rupted him.  I  now,  said  I  to  Euclid,  understand 
why  shell  are  found  in  mountains  and  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  why  we  find  petrified  fish  in  the 


1  Democr.    ap.    Ariitot.    Meteor,  lib.  2.  c.  iii.  t.  i.   p.  554. 
» Id.  ibid.  "  Aristot.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  2.  p.  552.  « Id.  ibid. 

lib.  I.e.  14.  p.  546  et  54«, 
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quarries  of  Syneuse.'  The  sea  bae  a  slow  and  re- 
gular progress,  bj  vbicb  it  proceeds  over  all  the 
regions  of  our  globe :  it  vill  one  day,  no  doubt,  over- 
whelm Athens,  Lacedsemon,  and  the  greatest  cities 
of  Greece.  If  this  idea  is  not  very  flattering  to  tbe 
nations  which  aspire  to  eternal  celebrity,  it  at  least 
reminds  us  of  those  astonishing  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  concerning  which  I  have  heard  tbe 
Egyptian  priests  discourse.  Has  it  been  possible  to 
fix  the  period  of  those  of  tbe  sea  ? 

Your  imagination  grows  faeated,  replied  Euclid  : 
be  more  calm.  The  sea  and  continent,  according  to 
us,  are  like  two  great  empires,  which  never  change 
their  place,  though  they  frequently  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  some  small  frontier  countries.  Sometimes 
the  seaMS  forced  to  retire  by  tbe  mud  and  sand  which 
tbe  risers  bring  down  into  it,  and  sometimes  it  drives 
them  back  by  the  action  of  its  waves  and  other 
causes.  Id  Acaroania,  in  the  plain  of  ilion,  near 
Epbesus  and  Miletus,  tbe  accumulations  of  earth 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  have  added  greatly  to  the 
laod.<i 

When  I  crossed  tbe  Palus  Ma^otis,  answered  I, 
I  was  informed  that  the  mud  and  slime  deposited 
continually  by  tbe  Tanais  bad  so  raised  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  that,  for  some  years  past,  tbe  vessels  in- 
tended for  tbe  trade  of  that  sea  were  built  smaller 

r  Xeo.  ap.  Origen.  Philosoph.  c.  U.  t.  i.  p.  893.  «  HerodoL 
lib.2.  c.  la  Slrab-lib.  l.p.  58;  lib.  13,  p.  595et598.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  I.  p.  37.  ,■  J  ...  - 

hS  '---  '■■■'-' 
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than  tbey  formerly  were/  1  can  adduce  a  still  more 
remarkable  example,  replied  Euclid :  all  that  part  of 
Egypt  wbicb  extends,  from  north  to  aoutb,  from  the 
sea  to  the  Thebais,  is  the  work  and  a  gift  of  the  Nile. 
This  whole  country,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  gulf> 
which  extended  in  a  direction  almostparallel  to  that 
of  the  Red  Sea;*  but  the  Nile  has  filled  it  up  with 
the  beds  of  slime  which  it  annually  deposits.  The 
fact  is  proved  not  only  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  shells  found  in 
the  mountains  situated  above  Memphis/*  but  also 
by  an  observation  which  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  actual  rise,  the  soil  of  Egypt  has  not  yet 
attained  to  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Sesostris,  Necos,  Darius,  and  other  princes,  having 
endeavoured  to  cut  canals  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  perceived  that  the 
surface  of  that  sea  was  higher  than  the  land  of 
Egypt- 

'Whilethe  sea  suffers  some  part  of  its  dominions 
to  be  wrested  from  itj  on  its  frontiers,  it  indemnifies 

'  AriBtot.  Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  549.    Polyb.  lib.  4. 
p.  SOS.  •  Hertxlot.  lib.  3.  g.11.    Aristot.  Meteor,  lib.  I. 

p.  548.  Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  50 ;  lib.  12.  p.  536.  Ephor.  ap.  Oiod. 
Siclib.l.  p.S7.     Diod.lib.3.  p.  144.  <  Herodot.  lib.  2. 

c.  12.  *  The  ancientg  believed  tbat  a  great  part  of  Egypt  wu 
the  work  of  the  Nile :  the  modems  are  divided  on  this  question. 
(See  Bochard.  Geogr.  Sacr.  lib.  4..cap.  24.  col.  261.  Frer.  Mem. 
de  1' Acad,  dei  Bell.  LeIU.  t.  xvi.  p.  333.  Wood's  Essay  on  the 
Origioal  Genius  of  Homer,  p.  lOS.  Brace's  Travels,  book  6- 
chap.  16,  &c.  &c.)  ■  HerodoL  lib.  2.  cap.  156.    Aristot. 

-Mfliaj.  lib.  1.  c  14.  t.  i.  p.  5+H-    Diod,  Sic  lib.  I.  p.29. 
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itself  for  the  loss  by  encroach ments  on  the  land  in 
other  places.  Its  continual  efforts  open  to  it  a  pas- 
sage through  parts  of  the  IbdcI.  which  it  silently  but 
incessaotly  corrodes.  The  sea,  according  to  every 
appearance,  has  separated  Sicily  from  Italy,"  Eubcea 
from  Bceotia/  and  a  number  of  other  islands  from 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Extensive  countries 
have  been  svrallowed  up  by  a  sudden  irruption  of  its 
waves.  These  terrifying  revolutions  have  not  been 
described  by  our  historians,  because  history  only  ex- 
tends to  a  few  moments  of  the  life  of  nations ;  but 
they  eometimes  left  indelible  traces  in  the  memory 
of  a  people. 

If  we  journey  into  Samothrace,  we  shall  he  in- 
formed that  the  waters  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  long 
enclosed  in  abasin  shut  in  on  allsides.and  incessantly 
increased  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  forced 
open  the  passages  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Helle- 
spont, and,  impetuously  rushing  into  the  ;Egean  Sea, 
extended  its  limits  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding 
shores.  Festivals  instituted  in  the  island  still  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  calamity  with  which  the 
inhabitants  were  threatened,  and  from  which  they 
were  preserved  by  the  providence  of  the  gods.*  If 
we  consult  mythology.wesfaall  be  told  thatHerculeSi 
whose  labours  have  been  confounded  with  those  of 
Nature,  separated  Europe  from  Africa.  Is  it  not 
meant,  by  this  fable,  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  de- 

>  ^chyl.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  6.  p.  258.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dei 
Bell.  LettT.  t.  xxx?ii.  p.  66.  v  Str^.  lib.  1 .  p.  60.  >  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.5.  p.  322. 
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stojed  the  isthmus  which  united  these  two  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  opeoed  to  itself  a  communication  with 
the  MediterraneMi  Sea  ?* 

Other  causes  have  multiplied  these  calamitoui 
aod  wonderful  effects.  *  Bejond  the  strait  of  which 
[  have  just  ipokeu,  there  existed,  according  to  an- 
cieut  traditions,  an  island  as  large  as  Asia  and  Africa, 
which,  with  all  its  wretched  inhabitants^  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake  in  the  unfathomable 
gulfs  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.'*  How  many  couotries 
hare  been  deluged  by  the  waters  of  Heaven  !  How 
often  hare  impetuous  winds  covered  fertile  plains 
with  mountains  of  sand  !  Tbe  air,  water,  and  lire, 
■eem  to  have  conspired  against  the  earth.  Yet  these 
terrible  catastrophes,  which  menace  the  whole  world 
with  impending  ruin,  affect  only  some  points  of  the 
surface  of  a  globe  which  is  itself  but  as  a  point  in 
the  universe/ 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  sea  and  land  seize, 
by  right  of  conquest,  on  the  domains  of  each  other, 
and  by  consequence  at  the  expense  of  unhappy  mor- 
tals. The  waters  which  flow  over,  or  remain  stagnant 
on,  the  earth,  do  not  produce  less  alterations  on  its 
surface.  Not  to  mention  the  rivers  which  by  turns 
carryplentyor  desolationthrough  a  country, wemust 
observe  that,  at  different  periods,  the  same  land  is 
surcharged,  sufficiently  supplied  with,  or  absolutely 
deprived  of,  tbe  water  necessary  to  fertilise  it.     At 

■  Slot.  sp.  Strab.  lib.  1.  p.  49-  Plio.  lib.  S.  c.  1.  t.  i.  p.  IS5. 
>>  Plat.  ID  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  25 ;  in  Crit.  p.  1 12,  Ac.  '  AriMM. 

Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  548. 
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the  time  of  th«  Trojan  war,  the  environs  of  Argos 
were  a  marshy  ground,  with  but  few  inhabitants  to 
cultivate  it;  while  the  territory  of  Mycenae,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  principles  of  vegetation,  produced  lux< 
uriant  harvests,andwasextremeiypopuloui.  Butihe 
heat  of  the  sun,  having,  during  eight  centuries,  ab- 
sorbed the  superfluous  humidity  of  the  former  of  these 
districts,  and  the  moisture  necessary  to  the  fecundity 
of  the  latter,  has  rendered  sterile  the  fields  of  My- 
eena;,  and  bestowed  fertility  on  those  of  Argos.*' 

What  nature  has  here  eflected  on  a  small  scale, 
she  has  operated  on  a  larger  over  the  whole  earth, 
which  she  has  iDcessantiy  deprived,  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  of  the  juices  that  fertilise  it.  But  as  they 
must  thus  at  length  he  totally  exhausted,  she  causes, 
from  time  to  time,  deluges  which,  like  severe  winters, 
quickly  repair  the  losses  that  certain  r^ons  have 
suffered  during  a  long  succession  of  ages.* 

This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  the  annals  of  our 
history,  in  which  we  find  men,  who  had  no  doubt 
escaped  from  the  wreck  of  their  nation,  erect  their 
dwellings  on  eminences,' construct  mounds,  and  give 
a  course  to  the  waters  which  had  remained  stagnant 
on  the  plains.  Thus,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  a 
king  of  Lacedtemoo  collec^ted  in  one  channel  the  wa- 
ters with  which  Laconia  was  covered,  and  formed 
the  river  Eurotas.s 

From  these  remariis,  we  may  presume  that  the 

*  Arietot.  Meteor,  lib.  1.  c.  14.  t.  i.  p.  547.  •  Id.  ibid, 

p.  548.  ^  Id.  ibid,  p.547.     Hut.  ap.  Strob.  lib.  IS.  p.  592. 

(  Pausan.  lib.  3.  c.  I.  p.  204. 
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Nile,  tfaeTanais,  and  alt  rivers,  though  the;  have 
heen  called  eteraal,  were  at  first  onl;  lakes,  formed 
in  sterile  plains  by  sudden  inundationSi  and  after- 
wards compelled,  bj  the  industrj*  of  men  or  some 
other  cause,  to  make  themselves  a  wajover  the  lands.'' 
We  ma^'  also  presume  that  thej  abandoned  their 
channel,  when  new  revolutions  forced  them  to  spread 
themselves  over  placeswhich  are  now  dry  and  desert. 
Such  iB,according  to  Aristotle,tbe  distribution  of  the 
waters  which  nature  has  bestowed  oo  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth. 

But  where  does  she  reserve  them  before  she  mani- 
fests them  to  our  eyes,  and  where  has  she  placed  the 
origin  of  fountains  and  rivers  i  She  has  dug,  say 
some,  immense  reservoirs  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth, 
into  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  waters  of  heaven 
penetrate  and  from  whence  they  flow  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  and  continuity,  according  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  contained.' 
But,  reply  their  opponents,what  receptacle  could  ever 
be  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  that  prodigious 
quantity  of  water  which  the  great  rivers  pour  forth 
during  a  whole  year?  Though  we  should  admit  sub- 
terranean cavities  for  the  surplus  of  the  rains;  yet,  as 
these  cannot  suffice  for  the  daily  expense  of  the  rivers 
andfountains,  we  must  acknowledge  that,at  all  times, 
and  in  every  place,  the  air,  or  rather  the  vapour  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  condensed  by  cold,  is  converted 
into  water  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  on  its  sur- 

*■  Ariitot,  Meteor,  lib.  1 .  cl*.  t.  i.  p.  549-  '  td.  ibid. 

C.  13.  t.  i,  p.554. 
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face,  aa  it  is  changed  into  rain  in  the  atmoephere. 
This  operation  is  still  more  easily  performed  on  .the 
mountains,  because  their  super6cieg  arrest  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  vapours  in  their  passage  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  remarked  that  the  greatest  mountains 
give  birth  to  the  greatest  rivers.'' 

Anaxarchus  and  Meton  having  taken  leave  of 
Euclid,  I  remained,  and  requested  him  to  communi- 
cate to  me  some  of  his  ideas  on  that  part  of  physics 
which  particularly  considers  the  essence,  properties, 
and  reciprocal  action,  of  bodies.  This  science,  re- 
plied Euclid,  has  some  relation  to  that  of  divination. 
The  object  ot  the  one  is  to  explain  the  intention  of 
Nature  in  ordinary  cases  ;  and  that  of  th^  other,  to 
interpret  the  will  of  the  gods  by  extraordinary  events: 
but  the  discoveries  of  the  former  must  sooner  or  later 
detect  the  imposture  of  its  rival.  A  time  shall  come 
when  those  prodigies  which  alarm  the  vulgar  shall 
be  classed  among  the  ordinary  productions  of  nature, 
or  when  the  present  blindness  of  the  multitude  shall 
alone  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  prodigy. 

The  effects  of  nature  being  infinitely  varied,  and 
their  causes  in6nitely  obscure,  natural  philosophy 
has  hitherto  only  been  able  to  hazard  conjectures. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  truth  of  which  it  has  not  had 
a  glimpse,  nor  any  absurdity  which  it  has  not  ad- 
vanced. It  ought  therefore  at  present  to  confine  itself 
to  observations,  and  refer  the  conclusions  from  them 
tofutureages.  Yet.tboughscarcelyout  of  its  infancy, 
it  has  already  manifested  the  indiscretion  and  pre- 

■■  Ariitot.  Meteor,  lib.  1 .  c.  1*1.  t.  i.  p.  5i5. 
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sumption  of  a  more  advanced  age;  it  runs  where  it 
ought  only  to  creep ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rigid 
rules  which  it  has  prescribed  to  itself,  we  every  day 
see  it  erect  systems  on  mere  probabiUties,  or  on  fri- 
volous appearances. 

I  shall  not  here  repeat  what  the  difiereot  schools 
have  said  on  each  of  the  pbienomena  which  are  the 
objects  of  our  senses.  If  I  stop  to  explain  the  theory, 
it  is  because  nothing  appears  to  me  to  give  a  more 
just  idea  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 
It  is  of  little  importance  whether  their  principles 
were  well  or  ill  founded ;  they  may  perhaps  one  day 
he  censured  for  the  inaccuracy  of  their  notions  on 
natural  philosophy,  hut  it  will  at  least  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  erred  like  men  of  genius. 

How  was  it  possible  that  the  first  philosophers, 
who  wished  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  coastituent 
principles  of  sensible  beings,should  flatter  themselves 
that  they  should  be  successful  in  their  inquiries?  Art 
furnishes  no  means  to  analyse  these  beings.  Division, 
how  long  so  ever  it  may  be  continued,  presents  to  the 
eye  or  imagination  of  tbe  observer  only  surfaces  more 
or  less  extended:  yet  it  seemed  apparent,  after  re- 
peated trials,  that  there  were  in  nature  two  species  of 
b<idies,  simple  and  compound ;  that  tbe  latter  were 
onlythe  resultofthecombinationof  the  former;  and. 
in  a  word,  that  the  simple  bodies  preserved  in  the 
compound  the  same  affections  and  the  same  proper- 
ties which  they  before  possessed.  Tbe  path  was  then 
opened,  and  it  appeared  essential  first  to  study  tbe 
nature  of  simple  bodies.  Tbe  following  are  some  ob- 
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servations  tbat  have  been  made  od  this  subject.     I 
received  tbem  from  Aristotle. 

Tbe  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  are  the  elemeDts 
of  all  bodies ;  thus  every  body  may  be  resolved  into 
some  of  these  elements.' 

The  elements,  being  simple  bodies,  cannot  be 
divided  into  bodies  of  another  nature ;  but  they 
mutually  generate  each  other,  and  are  incessantly 
changed  one  into  the  other.*" 

It  is  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain  in  what  ' 
proportion  these  constituent  principles  are  combined 
in  each  body :  it  is  therefore  only  by  conjecture  that 
Empedocles  has  said  that  a  bone  is  composed  of  two 
parts  of  water,  two  of  earth,  and  four  of  fire." 

We  were  not  better  acquainted  with  the  form  of 
the  int^al  parts  of  the  elements ;  those  who  have, 
endeavoured  to  determine  thisquestion  have  laboured 
without  success.  To  explain  the  properties  of  fire, 
some  have  said  that  its  particles  must  be  of  a  pyra- 
midal figure,  and  others,  that  they  must  be  spherical. 
Tbe  solidity  of  theglobe  which  we  inhabit  has  caused 
the  cubical  form  to  be  assigned  to  the  terrestrial  ele- 
ment.* 

Tbe  elements  prrasess  in  themselves  a  principIe>of 
motion  and  rest  which  is  inherent  in  them.P — This 
principle  compels  the  elementof  earth  to tendtowards 

'  .Iriatot.  de  Ccel.  lib.  S.  c  3.  t.  i.  p.  477.  ■"  Id.  ibid.  c.  *. 

p.  479.  Id.  de  Gener.  lib.  S.  c.  10.  t.  i.  p.  525.  Moefaeim.  in 
Cudv.  t.  i.  p.  24.  ■  Aristot.  de  Anim.  lib.  I.e.  7.  t.  i.  p.  627- 
"  Id.  de  CceI.  lib.  3.  c  8.  p.  483.  p  Id.  de  Nat.  Auacult.  lib.  2. 
c.  t.t.  i.  p.397.     Id.deCflel.lib.  ].  c.2.t.  i.p.432. 
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tbe  centre  of  the  universe,  the  water  to  raise  itself 
above  the  earth,  the  air  to  ascend  above  the  water, 
and  the  6re  to  mount  above  the  air.*i  Thus  positive 
gravity,  without  aoj  mixture  of  levitj,  appertains 
only  to  the  earth  ;  and  positive  levity,  without  any 
mixture  of  gravity,  only  to  fire ;  the  two  intermediary 
elements,  air  and  water,have  with  relation  to  the  two 
extremes,  only  a  relative  gravity  and  levity,  since 
they  are  lighter  than  earthy  and  heavier  than  fire, 
Tbe  relative  gravity  is  no  longer  perceived  when  the 
element  which  possesses  it  descends  into  a  r^on 
inferior  to  its  own  ;  thus  the  air  loses  its  gravity  in 
the  water,  and  the  water  in  the  earth.' 

You  are  of  opinion,  then,  said  I  to  Euclid,  that 
the  air  is  heavy  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted,  answered 
he ;  a  bladder,  when  inflated,  weighs  more  than 
when  it  contains  no  air.' 

To  the  four  elements  ^re  annexed  four  essential 
properties,  cold,  beat,  dryness,  and  humidity.  Tbe 
two  former  are  active,  the  two  latter  passive.' — Of 
these,  each  element  possesses  two  :  earth  is  cold  and 
dry,  water  cold  and  moist,  air  hot  and  moist,  and  fire 
dry  and  hot."  The  opposition  of  these  qualities 
promotes  the  designs  of  Nature,  who  always  works 
by  contraries,  and  therefore  are  they  the  only  agents 
which  she  employs  to  produce  all  her  efiects."    ' 

The  elements  wfaich  have  a  common  property 

t  Aristot.  de  Ccel.  lib.  4>.  c.  4.  p.  489.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  490. 

•  Id. ibid.  •  Id. Meteor,  lib, i.e.  1. 1. i. p. 583.  " Id.  de 

Gener.  lib. 2.  c.3.  p.  516.  '  Id.  de  Nat.  Aiucult.  lib.  I.  c.  6. 
t.  i.  p.  32] .    Plut.  adT.  Col.  t.  ii.  p.  11 1 1 . 
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are  easily  cbanged  ooe  into  another ;  it  suffices  for 
this  to  destroy  in  either  the  propertj  by  which  the; 
differ.]'  Should  any  external  cause  deprive  water  of 
its  coldness,  and  communicate  warmth  to  it,  it  will  he 
warm  and  moist,  and  will  then  possess  the  two  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  air,  and  will  no  longer  he 
distinguishable  from  that  element ;  this  is  effected  by 
ebullition,  which  causes  the  water  to  evaporate  and 
ascend  into  the  region  of  the  air.  If  another  cause 
should  there  deprive  it  of  its  heat,  and  restore  to  it 
its  natural  coldness,  it  will  re-assume  its  original 
form,  and  fall  again  to  the  earth  ;  which  is  the  case 
when  it  rains.  In  like  manner,  if  earth  loses  its 
frigidity,  it  will  be  changed  into  (ire ;  and,  if  it  be 
deprived  of  its  dryness,  transmuted  into  water.' 

The  elements  which  have  no  common  quality  are 
also  reciprocally  changed  into  each  other  ;  but  these 
permutations  are  more  rare  and  slow.' 

From  these  observations,  supported  by  facts,  or 
inductions,'' it  will  be  easilyconceivedthatcompound 
bodies  must  he  more  or  less  heavy,  according  as  they 
contain  a  greater  or  less  number  of  particles  of  the 
elements  which  ha?e  positive  or  relative  gravity.'  If, 
of  two  bodies  of  an  equal  size,  we  find  that  one  is 
heavier  then  the  other,  we  shall  conclude  that  the 
terrestrial  element  predominates  in  the  former,  and 
water  or  air  in  the  latter. 

y  Arirtot.  de  Gener.  lib.  2.  c.  ♦.  p.  517.  » Id.  Meteor, 

lib.  2.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  558.  ■  14.  de  General,  lib.  2.  c.  4<.  t.  i. 

p.  517.  '■  Id.  Meteor,  lib.  *.  c.  1. 1  i.  p.  583.  -^  Id.  de 

C(e1.  Iib.4'.  C.4.  t.  i.  p.  490. 
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Water  is  evaporated  by  beat,  aod  frozen  by  cold ; 
hence  the  liquids  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  will 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  that  elemeat.*' 
Heat  dries  and  hardens  the  earth,  and  thus  all  bodies 
on  which  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  will  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  terrestrial  element. 

From  the  nature  of  the  four  elements,  and  their 
essential  properties,  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  heat, 
cold,dryne8s,  and  humidity,  are  derived,  not  only  the 
gravity  and  levity,  but  also  the  density  and  rarity, 
softness  and  hardness, fragility,  flexibility,  and  all  tbe 
otber  qualities,  of  compound  bodies/'  Hence  we  are 
able  to  account  for  tbeir  continual  changes,  and  to 
explain  tbe  pfasnomena  of  heaven,  and  tbe  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  In  the  heavens  the  meteors,^and  in 
the  bosom  of  our  globe  the  fossils,  metals,&c.  are  only 
tbe  productions  ofdryexhalations  or  humid  vapours.' 

The  following  example  will  show,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  preceding 
notions.  Natural  philosophers  were  divided  con- 
cerningthecauseof earthquakes:  Democritus, among 
others,  attributed  them  to  abundant  rains,  which  pe- 
netrated the  earth,  and  which,  on  certain  occasions 
(the  vast  reservoirs  of  water  that  have  been  imagined 
in  the  bowels  of  the  globe  not  being  able  to  contain 
them),  made  violent  efibrts  to  escape.'' — Aristotle, 
con  formably  to  the  princ  i  pies  above  inculcated,  asserts, 

<i  Afutot.  Meteor,  lib.  4.  c.  10.  L  i.  p.  597.  *  Id.  de  Part. 

Aiiim.  lib.  2.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  976.    Id.  Meteor,  lib.  4.  c.  2,  S,  Ac. 
t.  i.  p.  5H5.  '  Id.  Meteor,  lib.  2.  c.  4.  p.  558.  b  Id.ibid. 

lib.  ^.  c.  6.  p.  583.        ■>  Id.  ibid.  lib.  2.  c  7.  t.  i.  p.  sm. 
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OD  the  contrary,  that  the  raio-water,  rarefied  bj  the 
iiiterDal  heat  of  the  earth,  or  bj  that  of  the  sud,  is 
coQverted  into  a  quantity  of  air,  which,  finding  no 
issue,  shakes  and  raises  the  super-incumbent  strata 
of  the  globe.' 

The  ancient  philosophers  wished  to  know  bow 
things  had  been  made,  before  they  endeavoured  to 
discover  what  their  actual  properties  are.*'  The  book 
of  Nature  was  open  before  their  eyes ;  but,  instead 
of  reading  it,  they  undertook  to  comment  on  it. 
After  long  and  useless  labours,  it  was  at  length  per- 
cei?ed,  that  to  be  acquainted  with  animals,  plants, 
and  the  various  productions  of  Nature,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  study  them  with  unwearied  assiduity^  The 
result  has  been  a  body  of  observations,  and  a  new 
science  more  curious,  fruitful,  aod  interesting,  tban 
ancient  physics.  If  a  philosopher,  after  having  Itfng 
studied  the  nature  of  animals,  should  wish  to  com* 
municate  to  others  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  he 
ought  to  be  able  perfectly  to  discharge  two  essential 
duties ;  first  that  of  the  historian,  and  afterwards  that 
of  the  commentator. 

As  an  historian,  he  should  treat  of  their  size, 
shape,  colour,  nutriment,  disposition,  and  manners ; 
he  should  be  able  to  explain  anatomically  the  struc- 
ture of  tbeir  bodies,  which  should  be  known  to  him 
by  means  of  dissection.' 

As  a  commentator,  be  should  excite  our  admira- 

'  Aristoc  Meteor,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  «  Id.  d«  Part.  Anim.  lib.  1. 

c.  l.t-i.  p.967et968.  '  Id.  de  Aniin.  iDcess.c.  7.  t.i.p,73f<. 
Id.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  t.  i.  p.  785. 
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tion  by  explaining  the  wisdom  of  Nature  *"  in  the 
adaptation  of  their  organs  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  intended,  to  the  element  in  which  each  creature 
is  to  live,  and  to  the  principle  of  life  hy  which  it  is 
animated  ;"  and  be  should  be  able  to  point  out  the 
same  wise  contrivance  in  the  action  of  the  different 
springs  which  produce  motion,**  and  in  the  means 
employed  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  each  species.P 
However  limited  the  study  of  the  celestial  and  eter- 
nal bodies  may  be,  it  more  excites  our  transports  than 
that  of  terrestrial  and  perishable  substances.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  view  of  the  heavens  makes  the  same 
impression  on  the  natural  philosopher  as  beauty  makes 
on  a  mbn  who,  to  obtain  the  object  of  whom  he  is 
enamoured,  would  willingly  consent  to  close  his  eyes 
ontberestoftheworld.^  Butifpbilo80phy,inascend- 
ing  to  the  superior  regions,  astonishes  us  by  the  sub- 
limity of  her  discoveries,  at  least  while  she  remains 
on  earth  she  delights  us  by  the  profusion  of  know- 
ledge which  she  procures  us,  and  which  indemnifies 
us  with  interest  for  all  the  toil  it  may  have  cost  us. 
What  charms,  in  fact,  does  not  Nature  diffuse  over 
the  labours  of  the  philosopher,  who,  convinced  that 
she  does  nothing  in  vain,'  has  been  able  to  discover 
the  secret  of  her  operations,  who  every  where  recog- 
nises the  impress  of  her  greatness,  and  imitates  not 


■  Aristot.  de  Part.  Anim.paMiai.  <■  Id.  ibid. lib.  I.e.  5- 

t.  i.  p.  976.  °  Id.  de  Anim.  IncesB.  I.  i,  p.  733.  p  Id,  de 

Qener.  t.  i.  p.  493.  i  Aristot.  de  Put.  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  c  i. 
p.  974.  '  Id.  de  Ctel.  iib.  2.  c.  11 . 1. 1.  p.  463.  Id.  de  Anim. 
Incess.  c.  2,  t.  i.  p.  7S4. 
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the  puerile  pride  of  those  minds  who  disdain  to  cast 
dowD  their  e^es  upon  an  insect  ? — Some  strangers 
coming  to  consult  HeraclituSj  found  him  near  an 
oven,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from  the  rigours  of 
the  season.  As  they  stopped  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  from  a  kind  of  shame,  he  cried  out  to  them, 
"  Eiiter !  the  immortal  gods  do  not  disdain  to  honour 
these  places  with  their  presence."  The  niajestr  of 
Nature  in  like  manner  ennobles  the  beings  which  are 
most  vile  in  our  eyes;  everywhere  this  common 
mother  acts  with  profound  wisdom,  and  by  ways 
which  lead  with  certainty  to  the-ends  she  has  pro- 
posed.^ 

'When  we  glance  over  the  infinite  number  of  her 
productions,  we  immediately  perceive  that,  to  study 
them  with  profit,  discern  theit  relation8,and  describe 
them  with  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  them 
in  a  certain  order,  and  distribute  them  first  into  a 
small  numbor  of  classes,  such  as  those  of  animals, 
plauts,  and  minerals.  If  we  afterwards  examine  each 
of  these  cla8ses,we  shall  find  that  the  beings  of  which 
they  are  composed,  having  between  themselves  re- 
semblances and  differences  more  or  less  sensible, 
should  be  divided  and  subdivided  into  various  species, 
until  we  arrive  at  individuals. 

Scales  of  this  kind  would  be  easy  to  form,  if  it 
were  possible  exactly  to  ascertain  the  transition  from 
one  species  to  another;  but  tfaesechanges  being  made 

'  Aristot.  de  Part.  Anim.lib.  1.  c.  5.  t.  i.  p.  975. 
VOL.  V.  I 
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in  an  imperceptible  manner,' we  incesaantljr  risk  con- 
founding what  ongbt  to  be  distinguished,  and  distin- 
guisbing  what  is  in  reality  not  different.  Tbis  is  the 
defect  of  the  methods  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
public  j"  and  in  which  we  lee  with  surprise  certain 
birds  classed  among  aquatic  animals,  or  in  a  species 
equally  foreiga  to  their  nature.  The  authors  of  these 
schemes  have  been  mistaken  in  their  principle;  they 
have  judged  of  the  whole  by  the  part.  Thus  sobm, 
taking  wings  for  a  specific  difference,  have  divided 
all  animals  into  two  great  families,  the  one  contain- 
ing those  which  have  wings,  and  the  other  those 
which  have  not ;  without  perceiving  that,  among  in- 
dividuals of  the  sune  species,  as  for  example  ants, 
there  are  some  which  have  wings,  and  others  which 
have  them  not.* 

The  division  of  animals  into  domestic  and  wild, 
thongb  adopted  by  some  naturalists,  is  equally 
defective ;  for  man,  and  the  animals  which  he  has 
been  able  to  tame,  do  not  specifically  differ  from 
the  man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog,  that  live  in  the 
woods.? 

Every  division,  to  be  exact,  ought  to  establish  a 
real  difference  between  the  objects  which  it  distin- 
guishes ;  and  every  difference,  to  he  specific,  ought 
to  unite  in  one  single  and  same  species  all  the  indi- 
viduals which  appertain  to  it ;'  that  is  to  say,  all 

<  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  8.  c.  I .  t.  i.  p.  897-  "  Id.  de  Part. 
Anim.  lib.  I.  c  2.  L  L  p.  971.  '  U-  ibid.  ^  Id.  ibid.  p.  972. 
<  Id.  ibid.  p.  971. 
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those  w  icb  are  absolutely  alike,  or  which  differ  only 
bj  more  or  leas. 

As  these  conditious  are  very  ditBcult  to  fulfil,* 
Aristotle  has  conceived  a  plan  which  noites  all  the 
advaDteges,  without  any  of  the  iBCODVeniencea,  of 
the  prerodiog  methods.  He  will  explaio  it  in 
one  of  his  treatises  ;**  and  this  treatise  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  work  of  the  man  of  industry  who  omits 
nothing,  and  the  man  of  genius  who  sees  every 
thing* 

Aas»Bg  the  observations  with  which  he  will  enrich 
his,  histofy  of  BDimals,  there  are  some  which  be  has 
commanicated  to  me,  and  which  I  shall  here  repeat, 
that  yon  m^  know  in  what  manner  nature  is  at 
present  studied. 

1st  Considerii^  animals  with  respect  to  the 
countries  tbey  iob^t,  it  has  been  found  that  wild 
ones  are  more  ferocious  in  Asia,  stronger  in  Europe, 
and  more  varied  in  their  forms  in  Africa,  which, 
according  to  the  proverb,  is  ever  productive  of  some 
Dew  monster.*^ — These  which  live  on  the  mountains 
aie  more  mischievous  than  those  of  the  plains.'  I 
know  not,  however,  whether  this  diflference  proceeds 
from  the  places  which  they  iobalHt,  or  from  the  de- 
fect of  food  ;  for  in  Egypt,  where  several  kinds  of 
animals  are  provided   with'  sustenance,  the  most 

■  Aristol.  cle  Part.  Anmi'.  lib.  1.  c  4>  p.  974.  *•  Id.  Hist. 

Amim.t-i  p.  761.  *  M.  de  BuRon  ha>  extremely  well  explaioed 
ttua  plan  id  the  Pre&os  to  tbe  first  volume  of  his  Natural  History. 
*  AriatoU  Hilt.  Animal,  lib.  8;  c.  38.  t.  L  p.  920.  A.  <•  lA 
ibid,  c.  20.  p.  920.  C. 
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fierce  and  the  gentlest  lire  quietly  together,  and  the 
crocodile  licks  the  hand  of  the  priestwho  briags  him 
food.' 

The  climate  has  a  powerful  influence  on  their 
manners.'  Extreme  cold  or  heat  renders  them  fero- 
cious and  crueI.E  The  winds,  waters,  and  the  ali- 
ments on  which  tbej  subsist,  are  sometimes  sufficient 
to  produce  cousiderable  diflerences.*'  The  nations 
of  the  South  are  timed  and  abject,  those  of  the  North 
courageous  and  confident ;  but  the  former  are  more 
enlightened,  perhaps  because  they  are  more  aacieot, 
perhaps  also  because  they  are  more  softened  and  en- 
feebled ;  for,  in  factj  men  of  daring  and  ardent  pas- 
sions are  rarely  tormented  with  the  restless  desire  of 
obtaining  knowledge.' 

The  same  cause  wfaicb  produces  these  moral  dif- 
ferences among  men,  acts  also  on  their  oi^nisation. 
Among  other  proofe  of  this  observation,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  colour  of  the  eye  is  commonly 
blue  in  cold,  and  black  in  hot  countries.^ 

3d.  Birds  are  very  sensible  of  the  rigours  of  the 
seasons.'  At  the  approach  of  winter  or  of  summer, 
some  descend  into  the  plain,  or  retire  to  the  moun- 
tains; others  depart  into  distant  countries,  to  breathe 
a  more  temperate  air.  Thus,  to  avoid  the  excess  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  Persian  monarch  successively 

*  Ariatot.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  9.  c,  |.  p.  923.  '  Plat,  de  Leg. 

lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  717.  ^  Aristot.  Problem,  sect  14.  L  ii-  p.  750. 

>>  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  7*7-  '  Arittot.  Problem,  sect. 

14.  t  U.  p.  752.  ''  Id.  ibid.  p.  751.        >  Id.  Hist.  Anim.  lib. 

S.C.  12.  t.i.p.  908. 
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removes  his  court  to  the  Dortbero  aod  tbe  southero 
provinces  of  bis  empire.'" 

Tbe  time  of  tbe  departure  and  return  of  birds  is 
always  about  tbe  equinoxes.  The  weakest  lead  tbe 
van.  They  almost  all  go  tt^etber,  and  as  it  w^re  in 
tribes ;  and  have  sometimes  a  long  journey  to  per- 
form before  tbey  arrive  at  tbe  place  of  their  destina- 
tion. Tbe  cranes  come  from  Scytbia,  and  direct  their 
course  to  the  marshes  in  Upper  Egypt,aiid  tbe  places 
where  the  Nile  has  its  source,  and  where  the  pyg- 
mies are  found. — How!  said  I,  do  you  believe  in 
tbe  existence  of  pygmies  >  Are  they  stilt  at  war 
with  the  cranes,  as  they  were  in  Homer's  time  i' 
That  war,  replied  he,  is  a  fiction  of  the  poet,  which 
will  not  be  adopted  by  the  historian  of  nature.* 
The  pygmies,  however,  really  exist ;  they  are  a  race 
of  men  who  are  very  smidl,  as  are  likewise  their 
horses ;  they  are  black,  and  live  in  caves,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Troglody  tae." 

Tbe  same  cause,  added  Euclid,  which  compels 
certain  birds  annually  to  exchange  one  country  for 
another,  acts  likewise  in  fhe  depths  of  the  waters.!* 
At  Byzantium  we  see,  at  stated  times,  several  species 
offish  sometimes  ascend  towards  tbe  Pontus  Euxious, 

•"  Xen.  Iiutit-  Cyr.  lib.  8.  p.  233.  Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  604'. 
Athen.  lib.  12.  p.  513.  £tian.  de  Animal,  lib.  3.  c.  IS.  <■  Homer, 
niad.  lib.  3.  v.  4.  "  Aristotle  has  not  related  thi>  fable,  though 
he  has  been  accused  of  it  by  some  writers,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Latin  translation.  "  Aristot.  HisL  Anim.  lib.  8.  c.  12. 

p.  907.  Merodot.  lib.  2.  c.  32.  Nonnos.  ap.  I^ot.  p.  8.  Ctesias. 
ap.  eund.  p.  144.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell-  Lettr.  t.  xxvUi. 
p.  306.         ■>  Aristot.  Hict.  Animal,  lib.  8.  c.  13.  p.  909. 
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and  at  oUier  seasons  descend  into  the  Mgeao  Sea ; 
tbey  go  in  a  collective  body,  like  the  birds ;  and  tbnr 
route,  like  human  life,  is  marked  by  the  snares  which 
await  them  io  their  pass^^. 

3d.  Researches  have  been  made  into  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  animals;  and  it  has  been  thought  that, 
in  many  species,  the  females  live  longer  than  the 
males.  But,  without  attending  to  this  difference,  we 
may  affirm,  that  dogs  commonly  life  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  and  sometimes  even  twenty  years  ;^  oxen 
about  the  same  time/  horses  usually  eighteen  or 
twenty,  sometimes  thirty,  or  even  fifty ;'  asses  above 
thirty ;'  *  camels  above  fifty,"  f  and  sometimes  even 
to  a  hundred;' elephants  according  to  some,  live  two 
hundred  years,  and,  according  to  others,  three  bun* 
dred/  It  was  anciently  pretended  that  tbe  stag  lived 
four  times  tbe  age  of  tbe  crow,  and  the  latter  nine 
times  the  age  of  man.*  All  that  is  at  present  certainly 
known  with  respect  to  tbe  stag  is,  that  the  time  of 
gestation  and  the  rapid  growth  of  that  animal,  will 
not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  very  long-lived.' 

Nature  sometimes  produces  exceptions  to  her 
general  laws.   Tbe  Athenians  will  tell  you  of  a  mule 

1  Aristot.  Hiat.  Animal,  lib.  6.  c.  20.  t.  i.  p.  878.  Bu£  Hbt 
Nat.  t-  V.  p.  223.  '  Aristot.  ibia.  c  21.  p.  879.  '  Id.  ibid, 
cap.  22.  p.  880.  *  Id.  ibid.  c^.  23.  p.  881.  *  According  to 
M.  de  Buffiin,  aases,  like  horaea,  live  twenty-five  or  thirty  yean 
(Hist.  Natur.  t.  iv.  p.  326.)  -  Aristot.  Hiat.  Animal,  lib.  6. 

c  26.  p.  882.  t  According  to  M.  de  Buffim,  forty  or  fifty 

yem  (t.  ii.  p.  239.)  ■■  Aristot.  Hist.  Animal  lib.  8.  c.  9-  p.  906. 
y  Id.  ibid.  >  Hesiod.  ap.  Plut.  de  Orac.  Defect,  t.  ii.  p.  415. 

■  Aristot.  Hist.  Aoimd.  lib.  6.  c.  29.  p.  883. 
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which  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  At  the  time 
the  t«mple  of  Minerva  was  built  it  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  released  from  all  further  labour,  ob  account  of 
its  great  age  ;  but  it  still  continued  to  go  before  the 
others;  animating  them  by  its  example,  and  seeking 
to  partake  in  their  toil.  The  dealers  in  the  markets 
were,  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  forbidden  to  drive 
it  away  wheu  it  approached  the  baskets  of  grain  or 
fruits  which  they  exposed  to  sale.** 

4tb.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  I  have  said  above, 
that  nature  passes  from  one  genus  or  species  to  an- 
other by  imperceptible  ^adations  f  and  that  from 
man  to  the  most  insensible  being8,al)  her  productions 
seem  to  form  one  closely  connected  series. 

Let  us  begin  with  minerals,  which  constitute  the 
first  link  of  the  chain.  I  behold  only  a  matter  which 
is  passive,  sterile,  unorganised,  and  consequently 
without  wants  and  without  functions.  Presently  I 
seem  to  discern  in  certain  plants  a  kind  of  motion, 
some  obscure  sensations,  a  spMk  of  lif^ ;  and  in  all 
a  constant  reproduction,  but  deprived  of  those  ma- 
ternal cares  by  which  it  is  cherished.  I  repair  to 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  am  inclined  to  doubt  whe- 
tber  its  shell-fish  belong  to  the  class  of  animals  or  to 
that  of  vegetables.  Again  I  return,  and  the  signs 
of  life  multiply  around  me.  I  see  beings  that  move, 
respire,  and  are  infiuenced  by  passions  and  duties. 
If  there  are  some  that,  like  the  plants  of  which  I 

^  ArUtot.  HWt.  Ankn.  lib.  6.  c.  34.  p.  888.  Plin.  lib.  8.  c.  M. 
t.  i.  p.  ♦70.     Hut  de  Soleit.  Anin.  t.  ii.  p.  970.  '  Aratot. 

ibid.lib.  S-c.  l.t.  i.  p.  897. 
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have  just  spoken,  are  abandoned  to  chance  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  there  are  others  whose  edu- 
cation is  attended  to  with  more  care.  These  live  io 
society  with  the  fruit  of  their  loves ;  those  are  be- 
come strangers  to  their  families.  Several  present  to 
me  the  sketch  of  our  raaaaers :  I  6nd  among  them 
gentle  and  ungovernable  dispositions ;  the  sigus  of 
mildness,  courage,  audacitj,  barbarity,  fear,  and 
cowardice,and  sometimes  eventhe  image  of  prudence 
and  reason.  We  possess  understand,  wisdom,  and 
the  arts;  and  they  have  faculties  which  supply  the 
place  of  these  advantages.'' 

This  succession  of  analogies  at  length  conducts 
us  to  the  extremity  of  the  chain,  where  man  is  placed. 
Among  the  qualities  which  entitle  him  to  the  first 
rank,  I  remark  two  which  are  essential :  the  first  is 
that  understanding,  which,  while  he  lives,  raises  him 
to  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things  ;'  and  the 
second  his  happy  organisation,  and  especially  the 
touch,  the  first,  most  necessary,  and  most  exquisite 
of  our  senses,'  tbe  source  of  industry,  and  the  instru- 
ment most  proper  to  second  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  It  is  to  the  hand,  said  tbe  philosopher 
Anaxagoras,  that  man  owes  a  part  of  his  superiority 
over  other  aDimalg.s 

But  why,said  I,  do  you  place  man  at  the  extremity 

*  Arietot.  Hiat.  Aaim.  lib.  8.  cap,  1.  t.  L  p.  897  ;  lib.  9.  c.  7. 
p.  938.  *  Id.  de  Mor.  lib.  10.  cap.  9.  t.  ii.  p.  140.  '  Id.  de 
Pan.  Anim.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  i.  p.  9S7.  De  Sens.  c.  4.  t.  i.  p.  668. 
Hist.  Anim.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  t  i.  p.  773.  De  Anim.  lib.  2.  c.  9.  t.  i. 
p.  642;  lib.  3.  cap.  12.  p.  661.  Anonym,  ap.  Phot.  p.  1916. 
»  Plut.  de  Prat.  Amor.  t.ii.  p.  +78. 
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of  the  chain  i  Is  the  immense  space  which  separates 
him  from  the  Diviae  Being  only  one  vast  desert  ? 
The  Egyptians,  the  Chaldean  magi,  the  Phrygians, 
and  the  Thracians,  fill  this  interval  with  beings  as 
much  superior  to. us  as  we  are  to  the  brutes.** 

I  meanj;  replied  Euclid,  only  to  speak  of  visible 
beings.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are. above  us 
an  infinite  number  of  others  who  escape  our  sight. 
From  the  rudest  kind  of  existence,  we  have  ascended 
by  imperceptible  degrees  to  our  own  species ;  and, 
in  proceeding  from  that  limit  to  the  Divinity,  we 
must,  DO  doubt,  pass  through  different  orders  of  in- 
telligences, by  so  much  the  more  glorious  and  pure 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal Being. 

This  opinion,  which  is  conformable  to  the  pro- 
gressof  nature,  is  equally  ancient  and  general  among 
various  nations;  From  them  we  have  borrowed  it ; 
and  we  believe  the  earth  and  the  heavens  to  be  filled 
with  genii,  to  whom  the  Supreme  Being  has  coii> 
fided'the  government  of  the  universe.' — We  distri- 
bute them  throughout  all  aoimated  nature,  but  prin- 
cipally in  those  regions  which  extend  around  and 
above  us,  from  the  earth  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon. 
There,  exercising  an  extensive  authority,  they  dis- 
pense life  and  death,  good  and  evil,  light  and  dark- 
ness.    Each  nation  and  each  individual  find  in  these 

■>  AriBtot  Metaph.  lib.  14.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  lOOS.  Plut.  de  Orac. 
Def.  t.  ii.  p.  415.  '  Pythag.  ap.  Diogen.  Lagrt.  lib.  S.  ^  .32. 
ThaleB  ap.  eund.  lib.  1.  §  27.  Id  ap.  Aristot.  de  Anim.  lib.  1. 
C.8.  t.  i.  p.628.  Id.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  c.  11.  t.iii.p.  145. 
Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10. 1,  ii.  p.  tm.  , 
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invisible  agents  a  friend  anxioDs  to  protect,  or  an 
enemy  ardent  to  persecute  them.  Thej  are  clothed 
with  ao  aerial  body,''  and  their  essence  is  of  a  mid- 
dle nature,  between  the  divine  and  human.' — They 
excel  us  in  intelligence.  Some  are  subject  to  like 
passions  with  us,"  and  the  greater  part  to  changes  by 
which  they  pass  to  a  superior  order;  for  the  innume- 
rable multitude  of  spirits  is  divided  into  four  prio- 
cipal  classes :  the  first  is  that  of  the  gods,  who  are 
the  otijects  of  adoration,  and  who  reside  in  the 
stars;  the  second,  that  of  the  genii,  properly  so 
called ;  the  third,  that  of  the  heroes,  who,  during 
'  their  lives,  have  rendered  great  services  to  mankind ; 
and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  souls  of  men  after  they 
are  separated  from  their  bodies.  We  decree  to  the 
three  former  classes  honours  in  which  we  ourselves 
shall  one  day  participate,  and  which  will  raise  us 
successively  to  the  dignities  of  heroes,  genii  and 
gods." 

Euclid,  who  understood  no  better  than  I  the  mo< 
tives  of  these  ]Ht>motionB,  added,  that  certain  genii 
were,  like  us,  a  prey  to  inquietudes,  and,  like  us, 
subjected  to  death."  I  asked  him  what  duration  had 
been  assigned  to  their  life.  According  to  Hesiod, 
answavd  be,  the  genii  live  several  thousand  years; 
and,  according  to  Pindar,  a  hamadryad  dies  with 
the  tree  in  which  it  is  inclosed.'' 

Sufficient  attention,  replied  I,  has  not  been  paid 

xplut.  de  Orac  Defect,  t.ii.  p.4Sl.  'Id.  ibid.  p.  415. 

■  Id.  ibid.  p.  416.        ■  Hesiod.  ap.  Plut.  Ue  Orac.  Defect,  t.  ii. 
p.  US.    Pythag.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  8.  J  23.  "  Plitt.  Ibid, 

p.  *19.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  +15. 
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to  ibis  moflt  interesting  subject :  it  would,  howeTer^ 
be  of  importance  could  we  learn  the  degree  of  autho- 
rity which  these  intelligences  exercise  over  us.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  attribute  to  them  many  effects,  of 
the  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant :  they  are  per- 
haps the  authors  of  many  unforeseen  events,  both  in 
games  of  chance,  and  in  political  affairs.  I  confess 
I  am  disgusted  with  the  history  of  men,  and  could 
wish  that  of  these  invisible  beings  might  be  written. 
Here  comes  one,  answered  Euclid,  who  can  furnish 
you  with  excellent  materials  for  such  a  work. 

The  Pythagorean  Telisicles  entering  at  the  same 
moment,  informed  himself  of  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation, and  seemed  surprised  that  we  had  never 
seen  any  genii.^  It  is  true,  said  he,  they  only  mani- 
fest themselves  to  souls  who  have  been  long  prepared 
by  meditation  and  prayer. — He  afterwards  confessed 
th^  his  own  sometimes  honoured  him  with  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  that,  yielding  one  day  to  his  repeated 
intreaties,  he  bad  conveyed  him  into  the  region  of 
spirits.  Condescend,  said  I,  to  relate  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  journey :  I  conjure  you  in  the 
nameof  him  who  taught  thepowers  of  the  numbers 
1, 9,  3,  4.'  *  Telisicles  immediately  complied  with 
my  request,  and  began  as  follows: 

The  moment  of  departure  being  arrived,  I  felt 

<>  Aristot.  sp.  Apul.  de  Deo  Socrat.  t.  ii.  p.  63.  '  lamblicfa. 
c  88.  p.  137 ;  c.  29.  p-  1S8.  Pythag.  Aur.  Caim.  v.  47-  Hierocl. 
ibid.  p.  170.  *  Thst  is  te  uy,  in  the  name  of  i^thagonu.  I 
htm  given  the  fonn  of  adjuratioa  in  use  tmong  the  diidplet  of 
that  great  man,  who  dUcovered  the  harmooical  proportiiMU  ia 
these  numbers. 
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ray  soul  disengaged  from  the  bonds  which  unite  it  to 
the  body,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
world  of  animated  substances,  good  and  malevolent,^ 
cheerful  and  melancholy,  prudent  and  rash.  We 
followed  tbem  for  some  time ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  that  they  directed  the  interests  of  states  and 
those  of  individuals,  the  inquiries  of  sages,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude.' 

Presently,  a  female  figure,  of  gigantic  stature, 
extended  a  sable  pall  over  the  vault  of  heaven ;  and, 
having  slowly  descended  to  the  earth,  gave  her  orders 
to  her  attendants  who  followed  her.  We  entered 
several  houses  where  Sleep  and  his  ministers  were 
profusely  shedding  their  poppies ;  and  white  Silence 
and  Peace  were  softly  seated  near  the  virtuous  man. 
Remorse  and  terrifying  spectres  violently  shook  the 
bed  of  the  villain.  Plato  wrote  as  the  genius  of 
Homer  dictated  to  him,  and  pleasing  dreams  flut- 
tered around  the  youthful  Lycoris. 

Aurora  and  the  Hours,  said  ray  conductor  to  me, 
now  unbar  the  gates  of  day ;  it  is  time  for'  us  to  rise 
into  the  air.  Behold  the  tutelary  genii  of  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Lacedsmon,  who  hover  on  the  wing, 
and  fly  in  circles  above  those  cities."  They  drive 
away  from  them,  as  far  as  is  in  their  power,  the  evils 
by  which  they  are  raenaced.  Yet  soon  shall  their 
fields  be  laid  waste;  for  the  genii  of  the  south, 

•  Thai.  Pythag.  Plat.  ap.  Plut.  de  Plac.  Fhilos.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
t.  ii.  p.  882.  <  Moshem.  in  Cudw.  c  i.  $  34.  p.  798.  Bruck. 
t.i.p.  1113.  "  Pausan.  lib.  a.  c  10.  p.  620.    Clem.  Alex. 

Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  35. 
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enveloped  in  gloomy  clouds,  adraace  with  hoarse 
clamours  ^[ainat  those  of  the  north. — Wars  are  as 
frequent  in  these  r^ioos  as  on  earth ;  and  the  combat 
of  thg  Titans  and  the  Typhoas  was  only  a  contest 
between  two  tribes  of  genii/ 

Now  observe  those  busy  agents  who,  with  a  flight 
as  rapid  and  restless  as  that  of  the  swallow,  skim  the 
earth,  and  cast  on  every  side  their  eager  and  piercing 
eyes.  These  are  the  inspectors  of  human  aflkirs, 
some  of  whom  difliise  gentle  influences  «ver  the 
mortals  they  protect,'  while  others  let  loose  the  im- 
placable Nemesis  to  punish  the  guilty.*  Behold  those 
mediators,  those  interpreters,  wh  o  ascend  and  descend 
incessantly :  they  convey  to  the  gods  the  vows  and 
offerings  of  men,  and  bring  back  to  earth  happy  or 
ilUboding  dreams,  and  the  secrete  of  futurity,'  which 
are  afterwards  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  oracles. 

O  my  protector  !  suddenly  exclaimed  I ;  see 
yonder  are  beings  whose  stature  and  gloomy  appear- 
ance inspire  terror :  they  are  coming  towards  us. 
Let  us  fly  them,  said  be  ;  they  are  wretched  spirits, 
the  happiness  of  others  irritates  them,  and  they  only 
spare  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  sufieriogs  and  iii> 
tears.'' 

Escaped  from  their  fury,  we  met  with  other  ob^- 
jects  not  less  aflBicting.     Ate,  the  detestable  Ate,  the 

>Plut.  de  l8id..t.  ii.  p.  S60.  Id.  de  Orac.  Defect  p.  4>SI. 
y  Id.  ibid.  p.  117-    Heuod.  ibid.  *  Hm.  Locr.  in  Oper.  Plot 

t  iii.  p.  105.  ■  Plut.  in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  202  et  203.     Plut. 

de  hid.  t  ii-  p.  361-  Id.  de  Orac.  Def.  p.  416-  Diog.  iMrt- 
lib.  8.  §  32-        *'  Xenocr.  ap.  Plu,t.  de  laid.  t.  ii.  p.  361- 
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eternal  source  of  the  disBensioDs  which  tormeotinen, 
fiercely  stalked  above  their  heads,  and  breathed  ioto 
their  hearts  rage  and  vengeance; "  while,  with  a  timid 
step  and  dowacast  eyes,  the  Prayers  followed  in  her 
footsteps,  aod  endeavoured  to  restore  peace  wherever 
Discord  had  appeared.'^  Glwywas  followed  bj  Envy, 
who  at  the  same  time  gnawed  her  own  sides ;  Troth 
by  Imposture,  who  every  instant  chained  her  mask  ; 
and  each  virtue  by  several  vices  who  carried  nets  or 
poniards. 

On  a  sudden,  Portnoe  appeared.  I  congratulated 
ber  on  the  gifts  which  she  distributed  to  mortak.  I 
give  not,  said  she,  in  a  stem  tone ;  but  I  lend  at  great 
interest.'  As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  dipped  the 
flowers  and  fruits  which  she  held  in  osehand  into  a 
cup  of  poison  which  she  carried  in  the  other. 

Two  powerful  divinities  then  passed  as,  who  left 
bdiiod  them  loi^  stieams  of  light.  These,  said  my 
conductor,  are  the  impetuous  Mars  and  the  wise 
Minerva.  Two  armies  are  approaching  each  other 
in  Bceotia :  Minerva  hastens  to  take  her  station  1^ 
the  side  of  Epaminondas,  the  general  of  the  The- 
bans ;  and  Mars  flies  to  join  tiie  Lacedsmoniavs, 
who  will  be  vanquished ;  for  wisdom  must  ever  tri- 
umph over  valour. 

Observe,  at  the  larae  time,  yon  pair  of  genii  iriro 
precipitately  descend  to  earth.  The  one  is  a  good, 
and  the  odier  an  evil  genius ;  tbey  hasten  to  exert 
their  power  on  a  new-born  infant ;  in  this  first  nio- 

•"  Hwnu.  Uiad.  lib.  19.  v.  91.  <>  Id.  ibid,  lib^  9.  t.  £00. 

*  Bi<m.  ^.  Stob.  Senn- 103-  p.  563. 
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meat  of  his  existence  they  will  contend  with  each 
other  to  give  him  all  the  good  qualities  or  all  the  de- 
formities of  which  the  heart  and  mind  are  capable : 
and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  will  incline  to  good 
or  evil,  as  the  influence  of  the  one  shall  prevail  over 
tbatofthet>ther/ 

In  the  mean  time,  I  behdd  heings  ascend  and 
descend  whose  features  appeared  to  me  more  g^ross 
than  those  of  the  genii.  I  was  informed  that  these 
were  souls  which  were  about  to  be  united  to,  or 
which  had  lately  quitted,  mortal  bodies.  On  a  sudden 
there  appeared  numerous  swarms  of  them,  which 
followed  each  other  at  intervals,  and  spread  them- 
selves through  the  wide  fields  of  air,  like  clouds  of 
a  whitish  dust.  The  battle  is  b^^n,  said  the  genius; 
the  blood  flows  in  torrents.  O  blind  and  wretched 
mortals!  Behold  the  souls  of  the  Lacedsemonians 
and  Thebans  who  perish  in  the  fields  of  Leuctra ! 
Whither  are  thej  g^ing  i  said  I.  Follow  me,  an- 
swered he,  and  you  shall  know. 

We  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  of  dark- 
ness and  of  death;  and,  having  proceeded  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,  arrived  at  the  r^ons  which  are 
enlightened  by  eternal  day.  I^et  us  stop  a  moment, 
said  my  guide.  Surrey  the  magnificent  scene  which 
surrounds  us,  and  listen  to  the  divine  harmony  thai  is 
produced  by  the  r^jularmotion  of  theheavenlybodies-S 

'  Empedtcl.  ap.  I^ut.  de  Aaim.  Tranquil,  t.  U.  p.  4?4>. 
Xeoocr.  et  Plat.  «p.  eund.  de  Orai^  Def.  p.  419.  Van  Dele  de 
Orac.  p.  6.  ■  Iambi,  de  ViL  Pyttu^.  c.  15-  p.  52.  Enipedoct. 
up.  Poiphyr.  de  Vit.  I^ag.  p.  35. 
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Observe  how  each  plaoet  aod  each  star  is  attended 
by  a  geuius  which  directs  its  course.  These  stars 
are  inhabited  by  sublime  iotelligeDces  of  a  nature 
superior  to  ours. 

While,  fixing  mjejeson  the  suo,  I  contemplated, 
with  ravishing  delight, the  genius  whose vigorousarm 
propels  that  resplendentglobealoDgthe  path  which  it 
describes,''  I  saw  him  repulse  with  fury  the  greater 
part  of  the  souls  which  we  bad  met,  permitting  onlya 
small  number  of  tfaemtopluDgeintotheboilingwaves 
of  that  luminary.'  These  latter,  said  my  guide,  are 
less  guilty  than  the  others,  and  will  be  purified  by  the 
flame ;  after  which  tbey  will  wing  their  way  to  the 
different  stars,  in  which  they  were  distributed  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  universe,  where  they  will 
remain  until  the  laws  of  nature  recal  them  to  the 
earth  to  animate  other  bodies.''  Butwbat,8aid  I,  shall 
be  the  destiny  of  thosewbom  the  genius  basrepulsed  ? 
Tbey,answered  he,  must  repair  to  the  Field  of  Truth, 
where  just  judges  will  coodemn  the  most  criminal  to 
the  torments  of  Tartarus,'  and  the  others  to  long 
and  painful  peregrinations.  Then,  directing  my 
eyes,  he  showed  me  millions  of  souls,  who,  for 
thousands  of  years,  bad  wandered  mournfully  in 
the  air,  aod  exhausted  themselves  in  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  celestial  globes.*" 


••  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  819.  '  Porphyr.  de 

AbsUn.  lib.  4.  S  10.  p.  329.    Bruck.  t.  i.  p.  296.  ''  Plat, 

in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  42.  '  Axioch.  ap.  Plut.  t.  iii.  p.  371. 

™  Empedocl.  ap.  Plut.  de  Vitand.  Mre  Alien,  t.  ii.  p.  830.    Diog. 
Laert.  lib.8.6  77. 
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These,  said  he,  can  only  arrive,  like  the  first,  at  the 
place  of  their  origin,  after  severe  trials." 

Filled  with  commiseration  at  their  suflTerings,  I 
intreated  my  guide  to  remove  me  from  the  sight  of 
them,  and  conduct  me  toward  a  distant  part  of  the 
heavens,  whence  issued  rajs  of  a  most  resplendent 
light  I  hoped  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  universe,  surrounded  by  the  attendants  of  his 
thrune,  which  our  philosophers  call  numbers.eternal 
ideas,  and  immortal  genii."  He  inhabits,  said  the  ge- 
nius, a  region  inaccessible  to  mortals ;  offer  to  him 
your  adoration,  and  let  us  descend  to  Uie  earth. 

After  Telesicles  had  retired,  I  said  to  Euclid,  By 
what  name  are  we  to  call  the  discoune  we  have  just 
beard  ^  Is  it  a  dream,  or  is  it  a  fiction  ?  It  is  certainly 
one  or  the  other,  answered  he;  but,  in  fact,  Telesicles 
has  advanced  scarcely  any  thing  which  is  not  con- 
formable tn  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers.  We 
must  do  him  justice :  he  might,  by  adopting  those  of 
the  multitude,  considerably  have  increased  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  air ;  and  have  spoken  concerning  those 
shades  which  the  art  of  diviners  and  sorcerers  raises 
up  from  the  recesses  of  the  tomb;!*  of  those  unhappy 
souls  which  hover  disquieted  around  their  bodies  de- 
prived of  burial ;  and  of  those' gods  and  phantoms 
which  roam  the  streets  during  the  night  to  terrify 
or  to  devour  children.^ 

■PlaUinTun.  t.iii.  p.  42.  <'AnoQ7n1.deVit.Pythag.ap. 
Phot.  p.  1SI6.  Beaiuobr.  Hitt.  dv  Munich,  k  i.  p.  576. 
pHamer.Od7H.Ub.  II.V.37.  iFUtdeRep.Ub.S.t.  u. 

p.  381.    Theow.  Id7l.  15.  v.  40. 
VOL.  V.  K 
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I.sm  obliged  to  him  for  this  mo^erat^QD,  replied'^: 
but  I  could  wish  that  hehad  enlarged  somewhat  more 
on  the  nature  of  that  beneficent  being,  to  whio^  I 
appertain ;  and  which,  as.  hu  beeo  saidjGod.basapr 
pojnted  to  watch  over  my  tliougbtf^,^nd„4ctionB^'' 
Why  am  I  not  permitted  to  ko.<tyt  and  to.  loye  him  i 
.Telesicles  has  already  answei;edjourquestiop,  replied 
Euclid.  The  happiness  Qf  seeing,  tl^e  gpnii  i^only 
permitted  to  pure  souls.  I  faave,  however,  ,heard, 
said  I,  of  apparitions  that  have  been  seen  by  a  w.hole 
people.  .Undoubtedly,  answered  Euclid;  and  of 
this  kind  was.that^,  the  tradition  of  wt^ic^.  is  ^ti|l 
preserved  in  Italy., :  and  which  \\aa  been ;  madje;  the 
subject  of  a  pointing  that  I  pyself  have  ^e^o.  .The 
tale.is  a  {issue-  of  absqrdiUes ;  but  it  will,  at  least 
show  to  what  an  extravagant  length  imposture  and 
credulity  ^ave  sqmetimes.beeq  carrie.d.  ,  ,    .,  ,i 

-  Ulysses  having  landed  at  Temesa,  a  town  of  ttie 
Brutii,  one  of  his  companions,  named  Polites,.waB 
murdered  by  the  inhabitants^  who  soon  after  ^u^ere^ 
all  the  scourges  of  celestial  vengeance.  .  Tfa^  orac|e 
being  consult^,  coipmanded  them  tt^appease  Ihe.ga- 
nius  of  Pqlites,  to  erect  a  sacred  ^di^ce  to  .|iis  ho.- 
poi^Fj  and  annually  to  offer  to  him  .the  most  befiMr 
tiful  vitgia  to,  be  fpund- in  the  (;ouptry.  l^hey 
obeyed,  and  their,  calamities  .ceas|^,— yXqwards  the 
sixty-sixth  Olympiad,  a  famous  athleta^  nam^d  Eu- 
thymus,  arrived  at  Temesa,  at  the  time  when  one  of 
these,  unhappy  vjctivis  was  to  be  carried  into:  the 


'  Plat.'de  Leg.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  903  et  906- 
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temple.  He  obtained  [lermisgioa  to  follow  faer; 
and,  enamoured  of  her  charms,  asked  her  if  she 
would  consent  to  marry  him  if  he  should  deliver 
her.  She  consen^^  |  Ae^  ■^f|^^^  ■  fippeared  ;  and, 
being  .overpowered  by  the  superior  strength  of  the 
athleta,  renounced  the  tribute  which  hdhad  received 
during  seven  or  eight  centuries,  and  hastened  tp, 
I^rtdpitate'hihudfWto  lbs  Neighbouring  seal''  '"  ' 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

Continuation  of  Ike  I^rary. — Hittoty. 

The  next  day  Euclid,  seeing  me  arrive  earl^j  said 
to  ine.  You  give  me  new  courage  ,*  I  had  feared  that 
you  had  been  disgusted  bj  the  length  of  our  last 
coDTersation.  To-day  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 
history,  aod  we  shall  not  be  retuded  in  our  progress 
by  opinions  and  precepts.  Many  authors  have  writ- 
ten history ;  but  no  one  has  yet  treated  on  the  man- 
oer  in  which  it  ought  to  be  written,  and  the  style 
suitable  to  historical  narration.' 

We^shall  place  at  the  head  of  these  authors  Cad- 
mus, who  lived  about  two  centuries  since.  His  work 
is  an  illustration  of  the  antiquities  of  Miletus,  his 
country,"  and  was  abridged  by  Bion  of  Procon- 
nesuB." 

From  the  time  of  Cadmus  we  have  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  historians.  Among  the  most 
ancient,  I  shall  name  Eugeon  of  Samos,  Deiochus  of 
Proconnesus,  Eudemos  of  Paros,  and  Democles  of 
Pygela.'  When  I  read  these  authors,  answered  I, 
I  was  not  only  di^usted  at  the  absurd  fables  .which 
they  relate,  but  rejected  all  the  facts  they  record^  ex- 

*  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  t.  i.  p.  206.  "  Suid.  in  KoJ/i. 
■  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  6.  p.  752.  r  Dionya.  Halic.  de  Thu- 
eyd.  Jud.  t.  vi.  p.  818. 
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cept  those  to  which  thej  had  themselves  been  wit- 
nesses. For,  in  fine,  since  they  were  the  first  who 
transmitted  them  to  us,  from  what  sources  did  the; 
derive  their  knowledge  ? 

They  found  them,  replied  Euclid,  in  tradition, 
which  from  age  to  age  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
revolutions  that  have  afflicted  mankind ;  in  the 
writings  of  poets,  who  have  eternised  the  glory  of 
heroes,  the  genealogies  of  sovereigns,  uid  the  origin 
and  emigrations  of  various  nations;*  in  those  long 
inscriptions  which  record  treaties  between  states ;' 
and  the  r^;ister8  of  the  succession  of  the  priests, 
preserved  in  the  principal  temples  of  Greece.'*  * 
They  found  them  also  in  the  festivals,  statues,  altars, 
and  edifices,  consecrated  on  account  of  certain 
events,  the  memory  of  which  the  places  and  cere- 
monies seemed  annually  to  renew. 

It  is  true  that  the  narrative  of  Uiese  events  became 
gradually  loaded  with  marvellous  circumstances,  and  ' 
that  our  first  historians  adopted  without  examination 
this  confused  mass  of  truth  and  error.  But,  soon 
after^  Acusitaus,  Pberecydes,  Hecatsus,  Xanthus, 
Helanicu8,and  others,discriminatedwitbbetterjudg-  ' 
ment;  and,  tbough  they  did  not  entirely  restore  order 
to  the  chaos,  they  at  least  gave  the  example  of  con- 


•  Mem.  de  1' Acad,  det  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  vi.  p.  165.  *  Tacit 

Ann.  4.  c.  43.  *•  Tbuc^d.  lib.  2.  c.  S.    Schol.  ibid.     Dionys. 

Halic.  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.  1. 1  i.  p.  ISl.  Poljb.  Excerp.  p.  50. 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  dea  Bell.  Lettr.  torn,  xziii.  p.  S94.  *  See  in 
Chap.  XLl.  of  this  work,  the  account  of  Amydc ;  and  in  Chqt. 
LIII.  that  or  Argot. 
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temoifig'  as/they'OQerited  .tii«i  fict£oDft.»f"tbe  first 

,"  Ucceis.tbe  work.inwbich' AcueiUud  bia  giiren 
the  genealogies  of  the  audeni'tdjalifAauli^.".  He 
^oeiiback  toihe'ag^hettve^thiefv/u'of  Troyt:'Bnd 
e<vefi<aafar  aa.PbbroaeuS'kipg  flf.Acgosi  Iiknbwlit^ 
4ABWoredi;:,andiI;JaMgbed  hmHUy  !wben  Iifbund 
'that,autbor  and  those  wbAlfellowed.biiil'calL.Phor 
roDevs  the.first  of  mortals:'''  Acyeilaus^  hoNtevert  del 
«ervfes  our  ilenit}' ;.  if  be;  makes  the  origiaof  'the 
human-  raeetoo  modern,  'be  rembvtia.back  that  of 
l^aye,  whom  he  considers  as  one'  of  tho  most  aj^cieat 
of  tbe>gdds,i and ;repreBekits< aa  feorn >ith  tbe.worldvf 
.  A'short  time  after  Aedsilaua,;jsa<d<'Euclid,  AtM- 
risbed  Pherecjdes  of  Athens^,  or,  rather  of  Lecos,  ODe 
oftbeSporadet.  Islands.'  He  has  collected  thetradi-i 
tions  relative  to  the  bistoriy  of;  Athene,  andjOCcasioarT 
all;,  lo  that  of  the'(i6igbbouring  statea.*  Jlis-work 
ContaifH  interesting  .de(iails>  .sucb'  as  th& .  fouttdil^  o£ 
^.veral  cities,  and'the  emigrations  of  the  fint  inhabi- 
(aDts  of  Greece. *■  i.His'geof(alogiie8'bave:.a.  defeift 
^bich«.  in  the  origip  of  societies;  rendered:  a,'fa^il^, 
illustriotiti.  Afler;  they  have  been <4rti()dback:toth'(£ 
most  .remute  agep^,  the  knttt  is  solved  by  itbe  inter v«aT< 
tipn  ^£some  divinity.     ,Thi»,  fur  exAmple^;  vHHara 


'  Said,  in 'AkoWX.  ,^  Z  qieni.  AJe3f,,,Surfla),libi,;).„p,!3aO. 
Sofpn-ap.  Piut,  in'Tini.t.  iii.p.2*J.  .  ,  "  Plat.  inCojiviv-.t^Ui/ 
p-na.  ,.:  '■S^n).inPiin.,p.84^.  ,  .V9?.  dp  ,P(i?^.Girffif.iilj..V 
p^  445.  Siera.  lie  1' Acad.,des  Be^.  Leltr.  t^.  xjtix.  p.  67.     ?,  SqifJ< 

Bom.lib.  1.  t.i.p.35.  „,.,/     „    ,,.,.;    I  I  , 
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totd  ihat  Orion  was'  the  soo  of  Neptune  and  Euryale, 
and  Triptolettnis  the  son  of  Oce&ta  and  the' Earth.'  ' 

■  -About  tbe  same  time  appeared  Hecatftils  of  Mi-' 
letub,  ztaA  Xarithus  of  Ljdia,  who  both  Acquired  a 
reputstiofa 'enfeebled  bat  not  destroyed  bythr  rabbiln 
of  others.  The  former,  in  his  history  and  his  genea- 
logies, undeftakes  to  illustratdthe  antiquities  of  the 
Greeks,  iwbicb  he  sometimes  examines  critically,  aiid 
riejects  the'  hiarvellbli^.'  ''He  b^ins  bis  work  as  fol-' 
lows :  "  Hecatfeus  of  Miletus  is  the  author '  of  tbis 
history  -.'  I  baVe  written  what  to  me  appeared  to  be 
trills/  Tbe  Greeks,  in  My 'opinion,  have  related  many ' 
things  Vhiicbare;  cobtradictory  and  ridiculous."^ 
Shbiild  we  imagine  tha^  after  this  introduction,  be 
would  have  attributed  tbe  power  of  speech  to  tbe' 
ram  wliicfa  carried  Phrixus  to  Colchis^' 

'  l^he  subject'of  history  bad  faitbetto  been  confine'd 
ttf  Greece;  Hecatiuir extended  its  liiiiits  to  Egypt,' 
and  other  cduntiriestilltben  ankdowii.'"  Htsdescrip- 
tioii  of  the  earth  threw  a  'new  light  on  gfebgrapby,"' 
and  furuisbed  materials  to'the  historians  who' have 
fallowed  him.-"        '  .     .  .  ■ 

•  H«r^  is  the  history  of  Lydia  by  Xantbus,  an  ac- 
curate writer,  and  extremely  Well  acquainted' with' 
tbeantiquities'of  bis  country.''     Neaf  it  are  StiVerat 

'i  Apbllod-Bibliotklib.  l.p.liieli?.  ''Demet.i'hal.  de 

Eiocuu  c.  12.  >  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Leitr.t.  ri.  p.  478. 
»^Henickit.libi.  2,  cap.  143,  Agatheia.de  Oedgr-'lib.  1.  tap.  1. 
"-Strab.  Kb.  l.page  1  et7:'lib.  6.  page  ?71;  lib- 12-  [iageSSO. 
"Porplt.  apud.  'Eu»eb.  Pr»p.  Evang.  lib;  10.  cap.  3.  p.  446.' 
pDionys.  Halic.  Antiq.  Rom:  lib.'l.t  i.p.75.  '      ■  *   *'■' 
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works  wbich  Heltaoicus  of  Ijcsbos  has  publUhed  on 
the  different  nations  of  Greece.'  This  audior,  who 
died  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,'*  is  sometimes  defective  from  want  of  method, 
and  too  great  hrevity,'  but  he  closes  with  honour  the 
list  of  our  earliest  historians. 

All  these  writers  have  confined  themBeWes  to  the 
history  of  a  single  city  or  state,  and  all  were  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  connecting  in  one  series  the  events  which 
have  passed  in  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
forming  one  regular  whole  from  such  a  number  of 
detached  parts.  Herodotus  had  the  merit  of  con- 
ceiving and  executing  this  grand  idea.  He  unfolded 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  the  annals  of  the  known 
world;  and  presented  to  them,  in  one  point  of  view, 
whatever  memorable  If  ansactions  had  passed  during 
a  space  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years.'  Then 
was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  succession  of  im^es, 
which,  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  only  became 
more  terrifying ;  nations  were  beheld  ever  disquiet 
and  in  motion,  though  jealous  of  their  tranquilli^ ; 
disunited  by  interest,  and  connected  by  war;  sighing 
forliberty,and  groaning  under  tyranny;  everywhere 
guilt  was  seen  triumphant,  virtue  persecuted,  the 
earth  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  empire  of  destruc- 
tion established  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other.  Butthe  hand whichdepictedthesescenes  knew 

'i  VoM.  de  Hist.  Gnec  lib.  1 .  c.  1.  p.  7 ;  lib.  *.  c.  5.  p.  448. 
'  MeiD.de  I'Acad.  dei  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxix.  p.  70.  *  About  the 
jrear  410  before  Chriit.        *  Thucyd.  lib.  I .  C.  97-  '  Dionys. 

Ualic.  de  Thucyd.  Judic.  t.  vi.  p.  820. 
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m  well  to  softcD  the  horror  of  them  hy  the  charms 
of  colouring  and  agreeable  images ;  to  the  beauties 
of  the  design  added  such  grace,  harmony^  and  va- 
riety ;*  and  so  frequently  excited  that  sweet  sensibi- 
lity which  rejoices  in  good  and  laments  evil,"  that 
the  work  of  Herodotus  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

Permit  me  here  to  venture  a  reflexion.  It  seems 
that,  in  literature  as  in  the  arts^  men  of  abilities  have 
first  entered  the  lists,  and  strutted  for  some  time 
against  difficulties.  After  these  have  exhausted  their 
efforts,  a  man  of  genius  arises,  and  forms  a  model 
which  passes  all  the  bouodarieB  before  known.  This 
is  what  Homer  did  for  the  epic  poem,  and  what 
Herodotus  has  done  for  general  history.  Those  who 
shall  come  after  the  latter  may  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  beauties  of  narrative,  or  more  luminous  cri- 
ticism ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the 
connexion  of  facts,  they  will  doubtless  seek  less  to 
surpass  than  to  equal  him. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  it  will  he 
sufficient  to  observe  that  be  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Halicamassus  in  Caria,  about  the  fourth  year  of  the 
seventy-third  Olympiad ;"  *  that  he  travelled  into 
thegreaterpartof  the couQtriesof  which  he  iotended 
to  write  the  history;  that  bis  work,  read  in  the  as- 
sembly at  the  Olympic  games,  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  Atheoiaus,  was  received  with  universal  ap- 

■  Dioftyi.  Epiat.  od  Pomp.  t.  vi.  p.  774>.  ■  Scalig.  ad  Euieb. 
p.  103.  Corsin.  Fast  Attic- 1.  iii.  p.  157.  *  About  the  year 
484  befoi^  Christ. 
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plauBe  •/  aod  that,  when  forced  to  leave  his  couotry,. 
?hich  was  rent  bjr  factioos,  he  went  to  end  hudays 
in  ^  city  of  M^na  Gnecia.' . 

Iq  the  same  age  lived  Thucydides, '  younger  than 
Herpdotw,by  abopt  thirteen  years.*  He  wosof  oqe' 
of  the  first  famili^  of  Atheast'*  .  Placed  at  the  head, 
of  a  body  of  troops,  he  for  some  timie  bold  in  awfi 
the  forces  of  Brasidas,  Ihe  most  able,  geoer^;of 
LacedfemoD;;"  hut  theUttier^  havir^^  surprised,  the 
city  of  Antpbipolis,  Atfiens  revenged  on  Xhucydide» 
a  tpisfortjune  whi^h  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  pre^. 
vent.      ,    .   .  ,      ,        .  .       .      ,  .,  , 

During  his  banishoient  from  bis  native  country, 
from  which  be, was  ab^ijt twenty  years,''  he  collects 
^  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesianwar; 
and  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  .bim-- 
self  acquainted,  not  only  with,  th^  caH^e^  M^hjch; 
prpduced  it^  but  also  with  the  particular  interests  by 
^Jiich. it  was,  continued.',  Hevisited  ^the  different 
inimical  states,  and  every  where  consulted  the.prip-, 
vipal  persons  iif  tbe  government,  jthe,ge^era]s,  the 
soldiers  ;  anil  was  h,ijqge}f  a  witne^ss  ^o  tbcgreatcf: 
part.pfthe  evei^tsAe  propped  tofelate.  Hisbjstpry; 
^hich  Cjomprjses  tht^  first  on^s^and' twenty  years,  of, 
^at  fat^l  war,  is  strongly  characterised  .by  his  Iqve  of 
truth,  and  his  disposition,  which  inclined  hiiQ  to  rcr 

yLucian.  in  H^odou  t.  i.  p.  833.  Euseb.  Cbron.  p.  169., 
Plu't  de  Herod.  Malign,  t.  ii.  p.  662.  '  '  Suid.  in  "Hpo&ir. 
•  ^atpph.  ap.  Aul.  Cell.  lib.  15-  c,  23.  i-.  Marceil.  Vit/ThBcjrd. 
'  Thucyd.  lib.;  f^.  c.  107,  ^  Id.  Iit>.  5-  c  26-  '  Mwcell.  ViL; 
Thucyd. 
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flefctMD.'  Same  Atb^iilaos,  who  bad  seed  him  after 
his  retura  from  exile,  have- asaured  me  tbsC  he  was 
naturally  very  seriiMM,  Ibinking  mufih;-  8Dtl'S{^eakiDg 

"  He'was'moFedesirMiS'td  iastriict  thin  'to^pl^ase^ 
dnd'to  arrive 'St  -tiid'end'  he  had^toptis^d  than  in 
wander  from  it  bjT' digressions':  ^' bis  vt ark  therefore  i« 
DOt,' ' like  that  of  'Herodotus^  a 'Spwies  -ot  'poemy  la 
wfaieh'i*e  fitid  thetraditioiVs  of  different  natioUs  cobl 
cerniirg'theiyorigiiin^^theiaDulysis' of  their  manfKitf 
and  customs,  the  description  of  the  countries  tbe|^ 
infaaltit,  and  tnarvellous  narratives  wbi^h  awaken 
and  rntei<est  the -imagination  ;  bnt '  dontaiiis  ffae' 
utoaU^  ^Ar  rather'the  meuiOJl^;  of  a  9oldi^r','wbo,  At 
On«e  a  statesman'and  a  philosopher,  has  intermingled' 
in  bisnaifrationsrapd  hk'harangbes  the  principles  of 
wisd<ltn  which  he-had  lettrried  from  Ahdxagdras, 'and' 
thelbssonEf  DJf 'eloquence  which  tie  had  received 'frotti' 
tiM  Orator  Anttphon;'''  HiS'  reflections  are  dften  pro-' 
fohrid,-andalW4ysju*t:'his  style,' ■vVliich  is  energetic, 
oiincHe.and  the^efor^soniefiineSt^bsCitre.'atintervals' 
6ffend8'theear;-'bdt'Tt'co'ntinnallycbtt)niandsatten- 
tinnpand  it  may  be 'said-  that  its- harshness  gives  if 
majesty.''''  if  this  estimable  author  em'ploys  blMoletiJ 
eifiressions  or  (fovel  Words;  h  is  becausie  a'tnind  like' 
bi^  caurarelyaccommodate  itself  to  ala'nguage  which 

f  Marcell.  Vit.  Thucyfl:  ■■  '  "«  Thucyd.  lib-;  1.  c.22.  Quinta.' 
lib.  10.  c.  1.  p.  634.  !■  Marcell.  Vit.  Thucyd.  '  Cicer.  de 
Oral  lib.  2.  c.  IS  et  22.  t.  i.  p.  204  et  214.  Id.  de  Clar.  OraL 
cj  83.  t.  *.  p;  Wfi.  Id,  Orat;  c:'9.  p.  *26.  Dionys.  Halic.'dc 
Thncyd.  .Hid.  t'.'»i.p  «67.  "  Demctr.  Phalt-r.  de  Eloc.  C 

+8  ct  49. 
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IB  Bpokeo  by  every  body.  It  has  beea  alleged  that 
Herodotus,  from  persoaal  reasons,  has  related  tradi- 
tioDswhichareiiyurioustocertainnatioDs  of  Greece.' 
Tfaucydides  has  only  slightly  meotioned  bts  baDish- 
ment,  and  that  without  defeodiog  himself,  or  com- 
plaining of  his  fate  ;*  and  has  represented  Brasidas, 
whose  glory  eclipsed  bis  own,  and  whose  success 
occasioned  his  disgrace,  as  a  truly  great  man. 
The  history  of  Tbucydides  was  excellently  con- 
tinued by  XenophoD,  with  whom  you  bare  been 
acquainted." 

Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  by  posterity  as  the  most  eminent 
of  our  historians,  though  they  diflfer  essentially  in 
their  style.  And,  especially,  added  I,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  severally  viewed  objects.  Herodotus 
every  where  beholds  a  jealous  divinity,  who  follows 
men  and  empires  to  the  highest  point  of  their  eleva- 
tion, to  precipitate  them  into  tbe  abyss;"  Tbucydides 
only  sees,  in  each  reverse  of  fortune,  the  errors  of  the 
chiefsofthestate,  or  the  generals  of  the  army;  while 
Xenophon  almost  constantlyattributea  all  good  or  ill 
success  to  the  favour  or  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Thus, 
according  to  the  first,  all  human  affairs  depend  upon 
fatality;  according  to  the  second,  on  prudence;  and, 
according  to  the  third,  on  piety  towards  tbe  gods. 
So  true  is  it,  that  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  refer 
every  thing  to  a  favourite  system. 


■  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malign,  t.  ii.  p.  854.  -  Thucyd.  lib.  5. 
c.  26.  «  Xen.  Hist.  Greec  p.  428.  "  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  32 ; 
lib.  5.  c.  40,  &c. 
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EucUd  cootiaued :  Herodotus  had  giveD  the  first 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Assyriaos  aad  PosiaDs. 
His  errors  have  been  detected  hy  an  author  who  was 
better  acquainted  than  he  was  with  those  two  cele- 
brated nations;  I  mean  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  who  lived 
in  our  time.  He  was  physician  to  king  Artaxerzes, 
and  resided  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Susa.''  He 
has  communicated  to  uswhat  hefound  in  the  archives 
of  the  empire,*!  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  had  been 
related  to  him  by  ocular  witnesses.'  But  if  he  is 
more  accurate  than  Herodotus,*  be  is  inferior  to  bim 
in  style;  though  his  likewise  has  many  beauties,'  and 
is  especially  distiDguished  by  its  great  perspicuity." 
Among  many  other  works,'  Ctesias  has  bequeathed 
us  a  history  of  the  Indies,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
animals  and  natural  productions  of  tiiose  distant 
climates ;  but,  as  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
best  materials,  the  truth  of  bis  accounts  begins  to 
be  doubted.' 

Here  are  the  antiquities  of  Sicily,  and  the  life  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  and  that  of  his  son,  by  Philus- 
tus,*  who  died  a  few  years  since,  after  having  seen  the 
fleet  dispersed  which  he  commanded  for  the  latter  of 
those  princes.  Philustus  possessed  talents  which  have 

p  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  105.  1  biod.  Sic.  lib.  S.  p.  118.  '  Phot. 
BibL  p.  108.  •  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  deg  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  vi.  p.  176; 
t.  xiv.  p.  2i7.  '  Diooyi.  Halic.  de  Compn.  Verb.  t.  t.  p.  5S. 
"  Demetr.  Phsl.  de  Eloc.  c.  21S.  '  Fobr.  Bibl.  Grsc  t.  I. 

p.  881.  1  Ariitot.  Hist.  Adm.  lib.  8.  c  28.  t.  i.  p.  919.  Id. 
de  Gener.  Animal,  lib.  3.  c.  2.  p.  1076,  Ludan.  Van-.  Hiit. 
lib.  I.  t.  ii.  p.  71.  *  Suid.  in  *AlfT.    Diod,  Sic.  lib.  15. 

p.  397. 
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in  some  measure  rendered  him  tbe  rEva)  of  Thuey- 
dides;'  but  he- was  a- stranger  to  the  virtiiesof  Thu' 
cydides;'  '  He:was:8«IaTej  vho  vrtie  oDly^to  iflattdii 
tyrants  ;'^aBd  who,  in  cvcrypntltff.biewojpkt^shotmJ 
fhat  he-was  still  more  the  fnend.  of  .tyimiiny:>eKenl 
than  of  tytants.-.   '  I' 

'' '  I  shall'  here  conclude  this  eoumeratioiij '  already^ 
too  long.  Youi  will  perhapsnot  find  a  single  people^' 
city,  or  even:  a  celebrated tesapleywfaichh^iiotbad- 
its  distinct  histbrii^-.  A  numberof  writers  are  it  pne-: 
sent  employcdiin  this' species  of  coai^osHioBi  >I  ^mU 
iiame  t«  you  Ephoros  :and-'Theepbdq>usi'who  bave 
already  ^distinguished  tbemselvea ;  two  Bocotianu 
named  Anaxis'aBd'Dienysiodtn'us,.!wlio  bsvelatel.^ 
published  .the  history  of  Gfeece;<^  and  AnaKimeDce 
of  Lampsacus,  who  -has  given  us  that  ofthe  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  from  the  birth  of  the  human-  race  tn 
the  death  of  Epaminoiidas.'^    -  ' 

So  pompous  a  title,  said  I,  would  prejudice. me 
ftgainst'the  work.  -Yonrchropotogywitb  difficulty 
extends  to  five  or  six:  centuries  before.  the.-Trojai 
war ;  beyond  which,  time  ends  to  you.  If  we  es* 
cept  a'Small  numberof  foreign  nations,  thje:rest  of 
tbe  earth  is  unknown  to  yqu.  You  {>erceive  only  a 
point  in  duration  as  in  space;  and  yet  this  author 
pretends  to  inform  you  of  what  has  been  done  iij 
tbe  most  distant  ages  and  countries ! 

When  we  are  acquainted   with    the  titles  that 

■  Cicer.  de  Oral.  lib-  2.  c.  IS.  t.  i.  p.  20".  *  DionyB.  Halic. 
de  Prise. "Temp.  t.  v.  p.  +27-  Tim.  Ephor.  ap.  Plut  io  Dion.  t.  i. 
p.  97*.        'Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  403.        Md.  ibid.  p.  397. 
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the  Egyptiapg  and  Chaldeans  can  produce  to  .the 
autiquitj  which  they  claini,  with  what  piiy,  muB( 
we  sofvisy  the  imp^cfipctioi]  and  novelty  of.  yours  I 
How  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  pFieqts  e^  9M»f 
Hrhep  t^eyhje^d.SploU'TeftouQt  your  traditiohs,:. and 
apeak  of  the  reign  of  Phoroneu$,  the  deluge  of  Deu- 
calion, ai(d othf^ similar epochast^oreoentito  thenir 
though,  so  ancient  to.  him  !  "  Solon,  Solon,"  said 
one  of  these  priests  to  him^  "  you  Greeks,  are  .as- yet 
only  children."'   , 

.  Nor  have:the;.yet.oeaBed  to.heso.  $orae,reqiiiK 
in  .a  histpry  ooly  the  chivms  of  style,  and  ^other^ 
supernatural:  and  puerile  adyratureg/  Otbers  grce-> 
dily  devour  those  tiresome  lists,  of  unknown  names, 
a^d  uninteresting, faicts,  which,  supported  by  along 
train  ,of  fables  and  prodigies,  almost  enturely  CQpi' 
pose  your  ancient  history;  that  faistory:Qvei' which 
I^onif;^  Ifas  diffused  an  eternfti  splendor,  but  which 
your  chronicles. have  rendered  insupportably  weari- 
some and  disgusting.  

;  I  9ould  wish  that  henceforth  your  authors  might 
only  bestow  tbeir  attention  on  the  two  or  three  last 
centurieB,3nd  that  the  ages  precedingthem  should  b^ 
abandoned  to  the  poets.  You  haveexactly  expressed 
the  idea  of  Isocrafes,  said  Euclid.  He  had  induced 
two  of  his  disciples,  Ephorus  aqd  Theppompus,  to 
dedicate  t|ieir  labours  entirely'  to,  history.'  Ephorus  is 
slow,  and  incapable  of  laborious  researches :  Theo- 

'  Plat.  ID  Crit.  t.  iii.  p.  22.  ^  laocr.  in  Panathen.  t.  ii. 

p.  180.  E  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  2.  c.  13. 1. 1  p.  205.  Senec.  de 
Tranquil.  Anim.  c.  6.     Phot  BibHoih.  p.  !+S6.  -^ 
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pompuB  is  active,  ardentj  aod  fitted  for  discusxions." 
Isocrales  bas  iberefore  recomnieaded  to  the  former 
to  appi;  bimself  to  aacieat,  and  to  the  latter  to 
write  modern  history. 

At  this  very  momeDt,  Ephorus  and  Theopompus 
entered  the  library.  Euclid,  who  bad  expected  them, 
said  to  me,  that  they  were  to  read  to  us  some  portions 
of  the  works  on  whicb  they  wmv  then  employed. 
They  brought  with  thein  two  or  three  of  their  friends, 
and  Euclid  bad  previously  invited  several  of  his. 
While  we  were  waiting  for  these,  the  two  historians 
told  us  that  tliey  bad  not  wasted  their  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  elucidate  the  fictions  of  the  ages  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  Troy  :'  and  professing  the  most 
ardent  love  of  truth,  added,  that  it  was  to  be  wished 
that  an  author  could  be  present  at  all  the  transactions 
which  he  undertakes  to  describe.^ 

I  have  proposed,  said  Ephorus,  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  bave  passed  among  both 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  from  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidie  to  the  present  time,  during  the  space  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  this  work,  which  is  di- 
vided into  thirty  books,  each  preceded  by  a  poem,' 
will  be  found  the  origin  of  different  nations,  the 
foundation  ofthe  principal  cities,  tbeir  colonies,  laws, 
manners,  tfae  nature  of  tbeir  climates,  and  the  great 
men  which  they  have  produced.*"  Epbonis  concluded 

■■  Cicer.  de.  Clar.  Oral.  c.  56.  t.  i.  p.  38S.  >  Diod.  Sic. 

lib.  4.  p.  309.  0  Polyb.  lib.  12.  p.  669-  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  *92- 
•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.  p.  209 :  lib.  16.  p.  468.  -  Polyb.  lib.  6. 

p.  4S8;  lib.  9.  p.  540.     Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  S3;  lib.  10.  p.  465.' 
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by  acknowledging  that  the  barbarous  nations  were 
more  ancient  tban  those  of  Greece;"  and  this  con- 
fession prepossessed  me  in  his  favour. 
'  This  introduction  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
a  part  of  the  eleventh  book  of  bis  history,  contBiniag 
a  description  of  Egypt.  In  it,  instead  of  the  diffe- 
rent opinions  which  have  been  proposed  concerning 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,"  he  has  substituted  one 
which  is  neither  consonant  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
nor  the  circumstances  of  that  phenomenon.''  I  sat 
near  Euclid,  and  said  to  him,  Ephorus  knows  no- 
thing of  Egypt,  nor  has  he  consulted  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  th»t  country.'' 

I  was  soon  convinced  that  this  author  was  not 
extremely  solicitous  to  be  accurate ;  and  that,  too 
faithfully  copying  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
had  preceded  him,  he  affected  to  embellish  his  nar- 
rative with  the  fables  preserved  in  the  traditions  of 
nations,  and  the  relations  of  travellers.'' 

He  appeared  to  me  studiously  to  employ  rhetorical 
figures.  As  the  greater  part  of  writers  rank  the  ora- 
tor above  the  historian,  Ephorus  imt^ined  that  he 
could  not  answer  them  better  than  by  endeavouring 
successfully  to  unite  both  these  species  of  writing.' 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  this  work  will  al- 
ways be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasure,  because 
every  nation  may  separately  find  in  it,  in  admirable 

"Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  9.  "TheoD.  Progymn.  p.  18. 

p  Diod.  Sic  lib.  1.  p.  S6.  1 1d.  ibid.  Ub.  1.  p.  S7.         '  Id. 

ibid.    Strab.  lib.  5.  p.  244 ;  lib.  9.  p.  423.    Seoec  Qamti.  Na- 
tur.  lib.  7.  c.  16.        *  Polyb.  lib.  18.  p.  670. 
TOL.  T.  L 
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order,  whatever  interesting  facts  are  relative  to  itself. 
The  style  of  this  historj  is  pure,  elegant,  and  orna- 
mental;' though  too  ofiten  studiously  restricted  to 
certain  forms  of  harmOQious  cODstruction,"  aud  al- 
most always  destitsite  of  elevatioD  and  warmth.' 

When  EphoTus  had  ended,  all  eyes  were  turned 
towwds  Theopompus/  who  began  by  speaking  to  us 
of  himself.  My  fadier,  Damostratus,  said  he,  having 
been  banished  from  the  isle  of  Chios,  his  native 
country,  for  having  shown  too  great  an  attachment 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  carried  me  with  him  into 
Greece ;  and,  sometime  after,  I  came  into  the,  cify, 
where  I  have  unremittingly  applied  myself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  eloquence.' 

I  have  composed  several  discourses;  I  have  visited 
different  states,  and  spoken  in  their  assemblies;  and 
after  a  long  course  of  success,  believe  I  may  rank 
myself  among  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  present 
age,  and  before  the  most  eloquent  of  the  last ;  for 
those  who  were  then  esteemed  of  the  6rst  class, 
would  now  scarcely  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
second.' 

Isocrates  induced  me  to  pass  from  the  splendid 
track  in  which  I  had  signalised  myself,  into  that 
which  has  been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  talents 
of  Herodotus  and  Thncydides.  I  have  continued  the 
work  of  the  latter.^    I  am  now  employed  on  the  life 

■  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb- 1.  t.  p.  1 73.  "  Cicer. 

Orat.  c.  57.  t.  i.  p.  469.  '  Suid.  in  "E^.     D!o.  ChryuEi. 

Orat.  18.  p.  iiS6.  y  Vosi.  de  Hist  Gnec.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  Bayle, 
ait.  Tbeopompe.  *  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  392.  •  Id.  ibid.  p.  39S. 
*>  Polyb.  Excerpt,  p.  26.    Marcell.  Vit.  Thucyd. 
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of  Philip  of  Mscedon:*^  bat,  far  from  confioiDg  my- 
self to  describe  the  actions  of  that  prince,  I  shall 
connect  with  my  narrative  the  history  of  almost  all 
natioos^withan  account  of  their  maaners  and  their 
laws.  My  plan  is  different  from  that  of  Ephorus, 
but  equally  extensive. 

After  the  example  of  Thucydides,  I  have  spwed 
no  labour  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts. 
Many  of  the  events  which  I  relate  have  passed  under 
my  eyes ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  others,  I  have 
consulted  those  who  were  actors  in  or  witnesses  of 
them.''  There  is  not  a  country  of  Greece  which  I 
have  not  visited,'  nor  any  where  I  have  not  formed 
connexions  with  those  who  directed  its  political  or 
military  operations.  I  am  sufficiently  rich  not  to 
regard  expense,  and  too  much  the  friend  of  truth  to 
fear  fatigue.^ 

Such  extravagant  vanity  prepossessed  us  against 
the  author:  but  he  soon  entered  so  luminous  a  track, 
displayed  such  great  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece  and  other  nations,  such  judgment  in  the  dis* 
tribution  of  facts,Eand  such  simplicity]  perspicuity, 
elevation,  and  bu'mony,  in  his  style,"  that  we  were 
compelled  to  lavish  eutogiums  on .  the  man  who  of 
all  others  most  deserved  to  be  mortified. 

He,  however,  continued  to  read,  and  our  admira- 
'  tion  began  to  cool.    We  were  fatigued  with  fables 


•"  DioDjB.  Halic.  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  t.  vi.  p.  78S.  '  Id,  ibid. 

•Phot  Bibl.  p.392.        f  Atben.  b"b.3. c.  7. p. 85.        "Dionys. 
Halic.  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  t.  *i.  p.  782,  &c.        >>  Id.  ibid.  p.  786. 
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and  incredible  tales.'  He  told  us  that  the.  man  who 
in  despite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  gods,  should  be 
able  to  enter  a  certain  temple  of  Jupiter  in  Arcadia, 
enjoyed  during  his  whole  life  after  an  extraordinary 
privilege :  bis  body,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  cast  no  shadow."  He  affirmed  likewise, 
that  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  fig- 
trees,  vines,  and  olives,  in  some  cities  of  Macedonia, 
suddenly  bore  ripe  fruits  in  the  middle  of  spring ; 
and  that  from  that  time  the  affairs  of  this  prince 
continually  prospered.' 

His  digressions  are  so  frequent,  that  they  fill 
nearly  three-fourths  of  his  work:'"  and  sometimes  so 
long,  that  we  forget  at  the  end  the  subject  from 
which  they  originated.'  The  harangues  which  he 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  generals,  atthemomentof 
battle,  wear  the  patience  of  the  reader,  as  they  would 
have  done  that  of  the  soldiers." 

His  style,  which  is  more  that  of  the  orator  than 
the  historian,  has  great  beauties  and  great  defects.^ 
He  is  too  solicitous  respecting  the  arrangement,  and 
too  n^ligentin  the  choice  of  his  words.  We  fre- 
quentiy  see  him  torture  his  periods  to  give  them 
roundness,  or  prevent  the  collision  of  vowels;*)  while. 


'Cicer.de  Leg. lib..  I.e.  1. 1.  iii. p.  116.  ^lian.  Var.  Him. 
lib.  3.  C.  18.  ^  Polyb.  lib.  16.  p.  7S2.  '  Theop.  ap.  Athen. 
lib,  3.  c.  *.  p.  77.  "  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  S93.  n  Theon.  P^o. 

gymn.  p.  34,  "  Phit.  Precept.  Reip.  Geread.  t.  ii.  p.  803. 

pQuintil.  Instit.  lib.  10.  o.  1.  p.  634-  i  Dionys-  Halic.  B|j 

ai  PoDip.  t.  vi.  p.  786.     Quintil.  lib.  9.  p.  593. 
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at  other  timeei  be  diiGgures  them  by  mean  expres- 
sions and  misplaced  ornaments.' 

During  the  course  of  these  readings,  I  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  remark  the  contempt  in  which  the 
Greeks  hold  distant  nations,  or  their  ignorance  con- 
cerning tbem.  Epfaoruafaad  mistaken  Iberia*  for  a 
city ; '  and  tbit  error  passed  unnoticed.  I  had  been 
informed  by  a  Phoenician  merchant  who  traded  to 
Gadir,  that  Iberia  is  an  extensive  and  populous 
country.  Soon  after,  Theopompus,  having  meo- 
tioned  Uie  city  of  Rome,  was  requested  to  give  some 
particulars  relative  to  that  city.  It  is  situated  in 
Italy,  answered  he :  all  1  know  of  it  is,  that  it  was 
once  taken  by  a  nation  of  the  Gauls.' 

These  two  authors  having  retired,  that  praise  was 
bestowed  on  them  which  in  several  respects  tbey  had 
merited.  One  of  the  persons  present,  who  wore  the 
cloke  of  a  philosopher,  exclaimed,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  Theopompus  is  the  first  who  has  cited  the 
human  heart  to  the  tribunal  of  history  !  Observe 
with  what  superiority  of  discernment  he  penetrates 
that  profound  abyss,  and  with  what  an  impetuous 
eloquence  he  unfolds  to  us  his  fearful  discoveries. 
Ever  on  his  guard  against  actions  that  appear  great 
and  noble,  he  endeavours  to  detect  the  secrets  of 
vice  disguised  under  the  mask  of  virtue." 

1  much  fear,  said  I,  that  one  day  the  poison  of 

'Longin.  de  Subl.  c.  42.    Denietr.  Phat.  de  Eloc.  c. 
•  Spain.  'Joseph,  in  App.  lib.  1. 1.  ii. p.  ♦**.  '  Plin. 

lib.  3.  e.  5.  U  i.  p.  152.  •  Dionyi.  Hdic.  Ep.  ad  Pomp.  t.  »i, 
p.  785. 
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maligoitj  will  be  discovered  in  his  writings,  con- 
cealed under  the  appearances  of  frankness  and  pro- 
bity." I  cannot  endure  those  morose  minds  who 
find  nothing  pure  and  innocent  among  men.  He 
who  incessantly  suspects  the  intentions  of  others, 
teaches  me  to  distrust  his  own. 

I  was  answered  —  An  ordinary  historian  is  con- 
tented to  relate  facts,  but  a  philosophical  historian 
ascends  to  their  causes.  For  my  part,  I  detest  guilt, 
and  wish  to  know  the  guilty  man,  that  I  may  pursue 
him  with  my  hatred.  But  his  guilt,  said  I,  ought  at 
least  first  to  be  proved.  Little  doubt  can  be  made 
that  he  is  guilty,  replied  my  opponent,  if  the  crime 
was  to  his  interest  When  the  subject  is  a  man  who 
is  devoted  to  ambition,  I  ought  to  discern  in  all  his 
proceedings,  not  only  what  he  has  done,  but  what 
he  intended  to  do ;  and  much  shril  I  be  indebted 
to  the  historian  who  shall  reveal  to  me  the  odious 
mysteries  of  that  passion.  How!  said  I;  shall  mere 
presumptions,  which  are  not  permitted  to  be  alleged 
in  acourtofjusticebutin  corroboration  of  stronger 
proofs,  suffice  in  history  to  stigmatise  the  memory 
of  a  man  with  eternal  opprobrium  ? 

TheopompuB  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  accurate 
in  his  relations,  but  he  is  only  a  declaimer  when  he 
distributes  censure  or  praise  at  his  pleasure. — Does 
he  treat  of  a  passion,  it  must  be  enormous  and  ab-o- 
cious.   Does  his  subject  lead  him  to  spe^  of  a  man 


'  Nep.in  Aldb.c  II.    Flut.  in  Lysond.  t.  i-  p.l50>    Joseph, 
in  Appion.  lib.  1. 1-  ii.  p.  i59. 
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ag;ain8t  whom  he  is  prejudiced,)'  he  judges  of  his 
cbaracter  by  soine  actions,  and  of  the  rest  of  his  life 
by  his  chu-Bcter.  It  would  be  much  to  be  lameated 
that  such  impostors  should  have  the  reputatious  of 
others  at  their  disposal. 

It  would  be  much  more  so,  aDswered  my  oppo- 
nent, with  warmth,  if  it  were  aot  permitted  to  attack 
reputattoDs  unjustly  acquired.  Theopompus  resem- 
bles those  judges  in  the  shades  below,  who  distinctly 
read  the  hearts  of  the  guilty ;  or  those  physicians, 
who  apply  ihe  knife  and  the  caustic  to  the  diseased 
Umb,vithout  injury  to  the  sound  parts.*  He  attends 
not  to  the  source  of  vices  till  he  is  certain  that  it  is 
poisoned.  But  why,  replied  I,  does  he  contradict 
himself?  He  declares,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
Uiat  he  only  undertook  it  to  render  to  Philip  the 
homage  due  to  the  greatest  man  who  has  appeared  in 
Europe;  and  soon  sStet  represents  him  as  the  most 
dissolute^  unjust,  and  perfidious  of  mankind.*  Should 
Philip  deign  to  cast  a  glance  on  htm,  he  would  see 
bim  meanly  crouch  at  bis  feet.  As  my  antagonist 
exclaimed  loudly  at  this  charge,  I  added:  Learn 
then  that  at  this  very  moment  Theopompus  is  em- 
ployed in  composing,  in  honour  of  Philip,  a  pane- 
gyric filled  with  flattery.^  Whom  are  we  to  believe 
on  this  head, — ^the  historian  or  the  philosopher  P 

Neitha*,  replied  Leocrates,  a  literary  friend  of 

i*  Ludan.  Qaom.  Hist.  Coascrib.  t.  ii.  p.  67.  *Diony3. 

Halic  Ep.  ad  Pomp,  t  ti,  p.  785.  » Poljb.  ExcepU  p.  21  et 

22.     Alhen.  Ub.  6.  p.  260 ;  lib.  10.  p.  139,  &c.  >>  Ttteao. 

Progymo.  p.  15  et  77. 
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Euclid,  who,  having  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  politics  and  morals,  entertained  a  contempt  for 
history.  Acusilaus,  sud  he,  has  been  convicted  of 
falsehood  by  Hellanicus,  and  the  latter  by  Ephorus, 
whose  mistakes  will,  no  doubt,  hereaflef  be  detected 
by  others.  New  errors  are  every  day  discovered  in 
Herodotus,  nor  is  Thucydides  himself  exempt  from 
them.'  The  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  writers,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  facta,  both  in  their  causes  and 
circumstances,  are  some  of  the  vices  which  are  inhe- 
rent io  this  species  of  composition. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  replied  Euclid,  does  it 
not  present  us  with  great  authorities  in  politics,  and 
great  examples  in  morals?  To  history  are  the  states 
of  Greece  incessantly  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to 
ascertain  their  respective  rights,  and  terminate  their 
difl^rences;  in  history  each  republic  finds  the  titles 
of  its  power  and  its  glory ;  and  to  the  testimony  of 
history  our  orators  incessantly  recur,  to  instruct  us 
in  eur  true  interests.  As  to  the  science  of  morals, 
are  all  its  numerous  precepts  to  be  compared  with 
the  illustrious  examples  of  Aristides,  Socrates,  and 
Leonidas  ? 

Our  authors  sometimes  differ,  when  their  subject 
relates  to  our  ancient  chronology,or  when  tbey  speak 
of  foreign  nations.  With  respect  to  these  articles  I 
am  willing  to  give  them  up;  but  since  our  wars  with 
the  Persians,  when  our  history  properly  begins,  our 
annals  are  the  precious  depositary  of  that  experience 


<  J<iKpb.  in  Ai^Hon.  lib.  1,  L  iL  p.  489. 
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which  each  age  bequeaths  to  the  ages  that  shall  come 
after  it.''  Peace,  war,  taxes,  and  all  the  differeot 
braochee  of  go?erDiiieQt,  are  discussed  in  our  general 
assemblies,  and  these  deliberations  are  preserved 
in  the  public  records.  The  relations  of  great  events 
are  found  in  all  writings,  aod  repeated  b;  every 
mouth.— Our  victories  and  our  treaties  are  engraved 
on  monuments  exposed  to  every  eye.  What  author 
would  dare  to  contradict  such  public  and  autiienttc 
testimonies  ? 

You  will  perhaps  allege,  that  our  writers  some- 
times differ  concerning  the  circumstances  of  a  fact. 
But  of  what  importance  is  it  whether  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis  the  Corinthians  behaved  well  or  ill  i' 
However  this  question  may  be  decided,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  at  Salamis,  at  Platsa,  and  at  Thermopyls, 
some  few  tbousand  Greeks  made  resistance  against 
millions  of  Persians;  and  that  then  was  displayed, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  great  and  illustrious 
truth,  that  the  love  of  our  country  is  capable  of 
giving  birth  to  actions  which  seem  to  be  above  the 
powers  of  human  nature. 

History  is  a  theatre  on  which  politics  and  morals 
appear  in  action.  Youth  from  it  receives  those  first 
impressions  which  sometimes  are  decisive  of  their 
future  destiny.  We  must  therefore  present  to  them 
the  noblest  models  to  follow,  and  inspire  them  with 
horror  for  false  heroism.  Sovereigns  and  nations 
may  derive  from  history  important  lessons :   the 

•I  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  c.  22.  •  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c.  9*.    Dion. 

CfarysMt.  Orat.  37-  p.  436. 
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hiatorian  therefore  should  be  as  in0exible  as  justice, 
of  which  he  is  to  maintaia  the  rights, — and  as  sin- 
cere as  truth,  of  which  he  professes  himself  the 
o^an.  So  august  are  his  functions,  that  the}*  ought 
only  to  be  exercised  by  men  of  ackoowledged  in- 
tegrity, and  under  Ihe  inspection  of  a  irihunal  no 
less  severe  than  that  of  the  Areopagus.  Id  a  word, 
said  Euclid,  as  he  concluded,  the  utility  of  history 
can  only  he  impaired  hy  those  who  know  not  how 
to  write  it,  nor  doubted  of  hut  by  those  who  know 
not  how  to  read  it. 
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On  the  proper  Namet  in  Uae  among  the  Grteki, 

Plato  ha«  written  a  treatise  io  which  he  has  vea- 
tured  to  give  several  etymologies  of  the  names  of 
heroes,  genii,  and  gods/  In  it  he  has  indulged  io 
liberties  of  which  this  species  of  research  is  but  too 
susceptible.  Encouraged  bjhiseiample,  though  less 
adventurous,  I  shall  here  give  some  remarks  on  the 
proper  uames  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  They  were 
accidentally  introduced  in  the  two  conversations,  the 
substance  of  which  I  have  just  related.  Digressions 
of  another  kind  having,  at  the  same  iXmt,  more  than 
once  directed  our  attention  to  the  philosophy  and 
death  of  Socrates,  I  obtained  information  of  several 
particulars  relative  to  that  philosopher,  of  which  I 
shall  make  use  in  the  following  chapter. 
'  Proper  names  are  distinguished  into  two  kindsj 
simple  and  compound.  Among  the  former  there  are 
some  which  derive  tiieir  origin  from  certain  relations 
which  have  been  imagined  between  such  a  man  and 
such  an  animal ;  as,  for  example,  Leon,  the  lion; 
hyco8,thewolf;  Moschos, Me ca/^;  Corax,the raven; 
Sauros,  the  lizard;  Batrachos,  the  frog;*  Alectryon, 
the  cock,  &c.*^    There  are  also  some  which  appear  to 

'  Plat,  in  Cratyl.  t.  i.  p.  383.  <  PUd.  lib.  36.  cap.  5- 1.  ii. 

p.  731.  >>  Homer.  Ukd.  Ub.  17.  v.  602. 
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have  been  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  com- 
plexion ;  as  Argos,  the  white ;  Melas,  the  black ; 
XanUios,  the  fair  ;  Pjrrhos,  the  red.* 

Sometimes  a  child  receiveB  the  name  of  a  divioitjr 
with  a  slight  inflexion.  Thus  Apollonins  is  derived 
from  Apollo;  Poseidonios,  from  Poseidon,  or  Nep- 
tune; Demetrios,  from  Demeter,  or  Ceres;  Athe- 
meus,  from  Athene,  or  Minerva. 

The  compound  names  are  more  numerous  than 
the  simple.  If  parents  believe  they  have,  by  their 
prajerSj  obtained  the  birth  of  a  son  who  is  the  hope 
of  their  familj,thej  add  to  tbename  of  the  protecting 
divinity,slightlychanged,theword<^oron,orgift.  And 
hence  the  names Theodorus,Diodorus,01ympiodorus, 
Hypatodorus,  Herodorus,  Athenodorus,  Hermodorus, 
Hephsestiodorus,  Hetiodorus,  Asclepiodorus,  Cephl- 
sodoruSj  &c. ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  of 
Jupiter,  of  the  god  of  Olympus,  of  the  Most  High, 
of  Juno,  of  Minerva,  of  Mercury,  of  Vulcan,  of  the 
Sun,  of  jflsculapius,  of  the  river  Cephisus,  &c. 

Some  families  pretend  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods ;  and  hence  the  names  Theogenes,  or  Tbea' 
genes,  bom  of  the  gods  ;  Tiiogenes,  born  of  Jupiter ; 
Hermogenes,  born  of  Mercury,  ^c. 

It  is  an  observatioq  deserving  attention,  that  the 
greater  part  of  names  found  in  Homer  are  marks  of 
distinction.  They  vrere  given  in  honour  of  the  qua- 
lities most  esteemed  in  the  heroic  ages^  as  valour, 

*  Argos  is  the  same  as  Argus,  Pyrrhoa  ai  Pyrrhui ;  the  Latin* 
have  terminated  in  ut  tlie  proper  names  which  among  the  Greeks 
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strength,  swiliaess,  prudence,  and  other  virtueB. 
From  the  word  polemoh,  which  signifies  war,  have 
been  formed  TIepolemus,'  that  is,  abk  to  support  the 
labours  of  war  ;^  and  Archeptolemus,'  or  able  to 
direct  the  labours  of  war. 

By  adding  to  the  word  mache,  or  battle,  certain 
prepositions,  and  different  parts  of  speech,  which  maj 
modify  the  sense  in  a  manner  always  honourable, 
are .  composed  the  names  Amphimachus,  Anti- 
machus,  Promacbus,  Telemachus.  Proceeding  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  word  henorea,  strength, 
or  intrepidity,  we  have  Agapenor,  he  who  esteems 
valour;"'  Ageuor,  he  who  directs  it;  Prothoenor, 
the  first  for  courage :'  and  a  number  of  others,  as 
Alegenj^r,  Antenor,  Elepfaenor,  Eucbenor,  Peseoor, 
Hypsenor,  Hyperenor,  &c.  From  the  word  damao, 
I  tame,  or  conquer,  are  formed  Demastor,  Amphi- 
danias,  Chersidumas,  Ipbidamas,  Polydamas,  &c. 

From  thoos,  swift,  are  derived  the  names,  Arei- 
thoos,  Alcatboos,  Panthoos,  Pirithoos,  &c.  From 
noos,  mind  or  intelligence,  Astynoos,  Arsinoos,  Au> 
tonoos,  IphiDoos,  &c.  From  medos,  counsel,  Aga- 
medes,  Eumedes,  Ljcomedes,  Perimedes,  Thrasy- 
medes.  From  c/eoj,  glory,  Amphicles,  Agacles, 
Batliycles,  Doriclos,  Ecbeclos,  Iphiclos,  Patroclus, 
Cleobulus,  &c. 

It  hence  follows  that  several  individuals  bad  then 
two  names; "  thatwhich  their  parents  had  given  them, 

>  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  2.  t.  657.  "  Etymol.  Magn.  ia  TX^. 

>  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  8.  v.  128.  "  Id.  lib.  2.  t.  609.  Schol.  in 
lib.  8.V.  114.  »  Schol.  Horn,  in  II.  lib.2.  v.  495.  "Eustath. 
inlliad.  lib.  l.t.i.p.  124.    Id.  in  lib.  2.  p.  351. 
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and  that  which  they  had  merited  hy  their  actions ; 
but  the  latter  soon  caused  the  forioer  to  be  forgottea. 

The  titles  of  honour  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
ma.oy  others  that  I  omit,  as  Ormenos/  the  impetu- 
ous, Asteropeos,''  the  thunderer^  were  transmitted  to 
the  children,  to  remind  them  of,  and  incite  them  to 
imitate,  the  great  actions  of  their  fathers/ 

These  names  still  subsist;  and,  as  they  have 
passed  into  the  different  classes  of  citizens,  they  im- 
pose no  obligation  ;  there  sometimes  even  results  a 
singular  contrast  between  their  significations  and 
the  condition  or  character  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived them  in  their  infancy. 

A  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  lustre 
of  his  ntfme,  came  to  Athens ;  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  him  at  Susa,  and  took  him  with  me  into  the 
forum.  We  took  our  seats  near  several  Athenians 
who  were  engaged  in  conversation.  He  asked  me 
their  names,  and  requested  me  to  explain  their 
meaning  to  him.  The  first,  said  T,  is  called  Eu- 
doxus,  that  is  to  say,  illustrious  or  honourable.  Im- 
mediately my  friend  the  Persian  made  a  profound 
reverence  to  Eudoxus.  The  second,  continued  I,  is 
named  Polycletus,  which  signifies  very  celebratei^r- 
another  reverence  still  more  profound.  No  douht, 
said.he  to  me,  these  two  excellent  persons  are  at  ihe 
head  of  the  republic  i  No  such  thing,  replied  I ; 
they  are  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  scarcely 

r  Homer.  Iliad.  Ub.  8.  v.  274.  ^Id.  ibid.  lib.  17-  v.217. 

'  Eiuuth.  in  Iliad,  t.  ii.  p.  650.  lio.  35.    Schol.  Horn,  in  lib.  S. 
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known.  The  third,  who  seems  so  weak,  is  called 
Agastbenes,  or  perhaps  Megasthenes,  the  strong, 
or  rather  very  strong.  The  fourth,  who  is  so  cor- 
pulent and  unwieldy,  is  Darned  Prothoos,  a  word 
which  signifies  tight  of  foot,  he  who  passes  others  in 
the  race.  The  fiflb,  who  appears  so  gloomy  and 
melancholy,  is  named  Epichares,  the  cheerful. 
And  the  siith  ?  said  the  Persian  impatiently. — The" 
sixth  is  Sostratus,  or  the  saviour  of  the  army. — He 
has  then  had  the  command  of  troops  ? — No,  he  has 
never  served.  The  seventh,  who  is  called  Clitoma- 
chus,  illustrious  warrior,  has  constantly  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  has  been  branded  with 
infamy.  The  eighth  is  named  Dicseus,*  the  just.— 
Indeed! — Indeed  he  is  the  most  notorious  knave 
existing.  The  name  of  the  ninth  is  Evelthon,  or  the 
welcome.^ — My  friend  now  abruptly  rising,  said  to 
me.  These  people  dishonour  their  names.  But  at 
least,  replied  I,  it  must  be  confessed  that  their' 
names  do  not  inspire  them  with  vanity. 

We  find  scarcely  aoy  degrading  names  in  Homer. 
They  are  much  more  common  at  present,  but  consi- 
derably less  so  than  might  he  expected  among  a 
people  who  are  so  ready  to  perceive  and  remark  any 
kind  of  ridiculousness  or  defect. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  8.  cap.  65.  Manner,  Noiutel.  *  HerodoL 
Iib.4.c.l63. 
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.  SocratEb  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  named  SopbrO' 
niscuB."  lie  quitted  the  occupation  of  his  father, 
after  having  followed  it  some  time,  and  with  suc- 
cess.** His  mother  Pfaenarete  exercised  the  pro- 
fession of  a. midwife.^ 

Those  beautiful  proportions  and  elegant  forms 
which  the  marble  receives  from  the  chisel  suggested 
to  him  the  first  idea  of  perfection :  and  this  idea  gra- 
dually becoming  more  exalted,  he  was  convinced, 
that  throughout  the  universe  a  general  harmony  be< 
tween  all  its  parts  ought  to  prevail ;  and  in  man  a 
just  relation  between  his  actions  and  his  duties. 

To  expand  these  first  conceptions,  he  exerted  in 
every  kind  of  study  the  ardour  and  ioflexible  perti- 
nacity of  a  powerful  mind,  eager  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion. The  examination  of  nature,'  the  accurate 
sciences,*  and  the  agreeable  arts,  by  turns  engaged 
his  attention. 

>  Hat.  in  Alcib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  131.  Diog.  Lagrt.  Ub.  2.  k  18- 
■  Di(%.  Laen.  ibid.  §  19.  Paiuan.  lib.  1 .  c.  S2.  p.  53 ;  lib.  9. 
c.  S5.  p.  782-  Suid.  in  Sutpir.  *  The  ttataea  of  the  three 
GraceSi  at  the  gate  ef  the  citadel  of  Atbeiu,  were  the  work 
of  Socrates :  they  were  vnled,  aa  they  were  then  uaually  repre- 
sent«d  (Pauaan.  ibid.)  i  Plat  in  Phst  t.  i.  p.  149.  *  Id. 
in  Ftuedon.  t.  i.  p.  96.        ■  Xe&oph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  814. 
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He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  human  mind  seemed 
every  day  to  discover  new  sources  of  knowledge. 
Two  classes  of  men  had  undertaken  the  care  of  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  science:  the  philosophers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  passed  their  lives  in  meditating 
on  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  the  essence  of 
heiags;  and  the  sophists,  who,  possessed  of  a  few  su- 
perBcial  notions  and  an  ostentatious  eloquence^ 
amused  their  hearers  with  discourses  on  every  subject 
of  morals  and  politics,  without  elucidating  any. 

Socrates  frequented  the  conversation  and  lectures 
of  both ;"  he  admired  their  talents,  and  derived  in- 
formation from  their  errors.  During  his  attendance  , 
on  the  former,  he  perceived  that  the  farther  he  ad- 
vanced, the  more  the  darknessthickened  around  him; 
and  was  conviocedthat  Nature,who  so  readilygranta 
uB  the  knowledge  really  necessdry  to  us,  requires  that 
which  is  of  less  utility  to  be  extorted  from  her,  and 
rigorously  denies  that  which  would  only  tend  to  sa- 
tisfy a  restless  curiosity.  Thus,  judging  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  different  kinds  of  science  by  the 
degree  of  evidence  or  obscurity  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  he  determined  to  renounce  the  study  of 
the  first  causes,  and  to  reject  those  abstract  theories 
which  serve  only  to  torment  or  mislead  the  mind." 

If  he  considered  the  meditations  of  the  philoso- 
phers as  useless,  the  sophists  appeared  to  him  much 
more  dangerous;  since,  hy  defending  at  pleasure 
everyopinionwithout  adopting  any,  they  introduced 

•'  Plat,  in  Men.  t.  ii.  p.  96-     Dlog.  Laert.  lib.  2.  ^  19.      '  Xen. 
Mem.  lib.  1.  p.  710;  lib.  4-.  p.  815.     Dio(;.  La^rt.  lib.  2.  §21. 
VOL.  V.  M 
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'  the  licentiousneBS  of  doubt  into  the  truths  moat 
eueDtial  to  the  tranquillity  of  aocietj. 

From  his  ineffectual  reseu'ches,  he  copcluded  that 
the  only  knowledge  necessary  to  men  is  that  of  their 
duties,  and  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  philo 
sopber,  that  of  inBtru(;ting  mankind  io  these  duties; 
and,  subjecting  to  the  examination  of  reason  tbe 
relations  which  exist  between  us,  and  tbe  gods,  and 
our  fellow-creatures,  he  confined  himself  to  that 
simple  tbeology  which  numerous  nations  had  peace- 
ably followed  during  a  long  course  of  ages. 

Thesupremewisdompreserves  the  universe  which 
it  has  formed  in  an  eternal  youth;''  and  though  iuTi- 
siUe  in  itself,  is  resplendently  manifested  in  the  won- 
ders it  operates.  The  'gods  extend  their  providence 
over  all  nature;  and,  present  in  every  place,  see  and 
hear  all  things.'  Among  the  infinite  number  of  be- 
ings which  are  the  work  of  their  hands,  man,  distin- 
guished from  other  animals  by  eminent  qualities,  and 
especially  by  an  understanding  capable  of  conceiving 
tbe  idea  of  the  Deity,  man  was  ever  the  object  of 
their  love  and  predilection/  They  speak  to  him  in- 
ceesantly  by  those  sovereign  laws  which  they  have 
engraven  on  his  heart — "  Adore  the  gods ;  honour 
your  parents ;  do  good  to  those  who  do  good  to 
you."*  They  speak  to  him  likewise  by  their  ora- 
cles, distributed  over  the  earth,  and  by  a  multitude 

'  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  8.  p.  237.  M.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  802. 
•  Id.  Memor.  lib.  l.p.71I  et728.  ad.  ibid.  lib.  1.  p.  727; 

1  ib.  *.  p.  800  et  802.     Plat  in  Pbedon.  t.  i.  p.  62.  « Xen. 

Memor.  lib.  4^  p.  807  et  808. 
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of  prodigiet  and  presa^  which  ore  iadicatioDs  of 
their  will.'' 

Let  us  DO  loDger,  then,  complain  of  their  silence^ 
Bor  tiUege  that  they  are  too  exalted  to  stoop  to 
our  feebleoesi.'  If  their  power  raises  them  above  us, 
their  goodness  brings  them  nearer  to  us.  But  what 
do  they  require  ?  The  worship  established  in  each 
country;''  prayers  which  shall  be  confined  to  solicit, 
in  general,  their  protection :  and  sacrifices  in  which 
the  purity  of  the  heart  is  more  essential  than  the 
magnificence  of  the  oflerings :  we  must  renounce 
life  if  the  sacrifices  of  wicked  men  were  more  agree- 
able to  them  than  those  of  the  virtuous.'  Tbey  re- 
quire still  more,  that  we  should  honour  and  obey 
them;  and  to  be  useful  to  society,  is  to  obey  them.'" 
The  statesman,  whose  object  is  the  good  of  the 
people ;  the  labourer,  who  readers  the  »rth  more 
fertile:  and  all  those  who,  from  a  desire  to  please 
the  gods,  faithfully  discharge  their  duties,  render  to 
the  divine  beings  the  most  noble  worship;"  but  this 
must  be  continual,  for  their  favours  are  only  the  re- 
ward of  fervent  piety,  accompanied  with  confidence." 
Let  us  undertake  nothing  of  moment,  without  con- 
sulting Uiem;  let  us  do  nothing  contrary  to  their 
conmiands ;'  and  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the 
presence  of  the  gods  enlightens  and  fills  the  most 
obscure  and  the  most  solitary  places.^ 

^  Xenoph.  Mrmm.  lib.  1 .  p.  708  «t  709 ;  lib.  i-  p.  803.  '  Id. 
ibid. lib.  1.  p.7ZS.  » id.  ibjd.  lib.  4.  p.  803.  'Id.  ibid.  lib.  I. 
p.  7SS.  "  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  80S.  "  Id.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p.  780. 
"  Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  803.  p  Id.  lUd.  lib.  1.  p.  709.  1 1d. 

ibid.  lib.  ].p.  72s. 
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Socrates  never  explained  fais  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  but  he  always  clearly  expressed  it  on 
his  existence  and  providence ;  truths  of  which  he 
was  intimately  convinced,  and  the  onlyones  (o  which 
it  was  possible  and  of  importance  to  attain.  He  ac- 
knowledged one  god,the  creator  and  preserver  of  the 
universe;''  and  under  him  inferior  deities,  formed  by 
his  hands,  invested  with  a  portion  of  bis  authority, 
and  worthy  of  our  veneration.  Penetrated  with  the 
most  awful  respect  for  the  Sovereign  Being,  he  every 
where  prostrated  himself  before  him;  and  every 
where  honoured  the  subordinate  divinities,  by  what- 
ever name  they  were  invoked,  provided  that  no 
human  frailties  were  attributed  to  them,  that  their 
worship  was  freefrom  superstitions,  by  which  it  must 
be  disfigured ;  and  that  religion  were  divested  of 
those  fables  which  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras 
and  Empedocles  appeared  to  authorise."  Ceremo- 
nies may  vary  among  different  nations;  but  they 
ought  all  to  be  authorised  by  the  laws,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  purity  of  intention.* 

He  did  not  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  evil 
which  prevails  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
world :  but  he  was  acquainted  with  the  good  and  evil 
which  are  the  causes  of  the  happiness  and  unhappi- 
ness  of  man ;  and  on  this  knowledge  he  founded  his 
system  of  morality. 

The  true  good  is  permanent  and  unalterable  ;  it 

'Cudw-  Syst.  Intellect,  c.  4.  §  23.  Bnick.  Histor.  Philoa. 
t.  i.  p.  560,  &e.  "  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  I.  ii,  p.  580.  '  Xen. 
Memor.  lib,  4.  p.  803. 
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fills  without  fatiguing  the  soul,  and  inspires  it  with 
profound  tranquillity  for  the  present,  and  absolute 
security  for  the  future.  It  consists  not,  therefore,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  power,  health,  riches, 
and  honours;  these  advantages,  and  all  those  which 
most  excite  our  desires,  are  not  good  in  themsebes, 
since  they  may  be  profitable  or  hurtful,  according 
to  the  use  which  is  made  of  them,'  or  the  effects 
which  they  naturally  produce:  some  of  them  are 
accompanied  by  the  most  painful  sensations,  and 
others  followed  by  dii^ust  and  remorse;  all  are'de- 
stroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  abused,  and  we  cease  to 
enjoy  when  we  fear  to  lose  them. 

Our  ideas  of  the  evils  which  we  dread  are  not 
more  just:  there  are  some  of  them,  as  disgrace, 
sickness,  and  poverty,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
terror  they  inspire,  sometimes  bring  with  them 
more  real  advantages  than  honours,  riches,  and 
health." 

Thus,  placed  amid  objects  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,our  fluctuating  and  uncertain  minds 
can  only  discern,  by  a  dim  light,  what  is  good  or 
evil,  just  or  unjust,  honourable  or  disgraceful :'  and 
as  all  our  actions  are  the  e£fect  of  choice,  and  as  this 
choice  is  the  more  blind  the  more  it  is  important, 
we-  are  incessantly  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
snares  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Hence  so 
many  contradictions  in  our  conduct,  such  instability 


>Plai.  in  Men. 

t.  ii.  p.  88.     Xen.  iUeinor.  lib.  3.  p.  777; 

lib.  4.  |).  798. 

■  Id.  ibii  lib.  4.  p.  7!J8  et  799.         •  Plat,  in 

Alcib.  I.i.p.ll7. 

Id.  in  TroUg.  t.  i.  p.  357. 
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in  our  viriueSj  and  so  inan;  systems  of  bappinesi 
which  prove  to  be  without  fouudation. 

Yet  have  the  gods  granted  us  a  guide  to  conduct 
us  through  these  uncertain  paths.  This  guide  is 
wisdom;  which  is  the  greatest  good,  as  ignorance  is 
the  greatest  evil.'  Wisdom  is  enlightened  reason,' 
which,  divesting  the  ohjects  of  our  hopes  and  fears 
of  their  false  colours,  shows  them  to  us  such  as  ihej 
are  io  themsefves,  fixes  our  unsettled  judgments,  and 
determines  our  will  hy  the  sole  force  of  evidence. 

The  man  who  is  guided  by  this  resplendent  and 
pure  light  is  just,  hecause  he  is  convinced  that  it 
is  his  interest  to  obej'  the  laws,  and  to  do  no  injury 
to  anj  one;'  he  is  frugal  and  temperate,  because  he 
clearly  perceives  that  excessive  indulgence  in  plea- 
sure is  followed  by  the  loss  of  health,  reputation,  and 
fortune ;  **  he  possesses  true  courage,  because  he 
knows  danger^  and  the  necessity  of  braving  iV  His 
other  virtues  flow  from  the  same  principle,  or  rather 
they  are  only  wisdom  applied  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  life.*' 

It  heuce  follows  that  all  virtue  is  a  science  which 
is  extended  by  exercise  and  meditation;'  and  all  vice 
an  error,  which,  from  its  nature,  must  produce  all 
other  vices.' 

rPlat  in  Eutbyd.  t.  i.  p.  281.  Diog  LaSrt.  lib.  2-  $  31. 
■Xeo.  Memor.]ib.4.p.  812.  'Id.  ibid.  p.  803,  805,806. 

)>  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  S5S.  '  Xen.  Memor.  lib-  4>.  p.  812. 

'  Jd.  ibid.  lib.  S.  p.  788 ;  lib.  *.  p.  812.  '  Id.  ibid.  Ub.  S.  p.  "76*. 
AHftot  de  Mor.  lib.  6.  c.  19-  L  ii.  p.  82.  Id.  Magn.  Moral, 
lib.  1.  cl.t.  ii.p.  145.  'PUt.inEutbydem.  t.i.  p.  281.  Id. 
in  Ftotag.  p.  S57. 
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This  principle,  still  disputed  among  the  philo- 
sophers,  found  opponeats  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 
It  was  objected  that  we  have  reason  to  complain  of 
our  weakness,  but  not  of  our  ignorance;  and  thatif 
we  commit  evil,  it  is  not  for  want  of  knowing  it  to 
be  8uch.s  You  know  it  not,  answered  he ;  you 
would  carefully  shun  it,  if  you  considered  it  as 
evil  :^  but  you  prefer  it  to  good,  because  it  appears 
to  you  a  still  greater  good. 

It  was  replied :  We  condemn  this  preference 
which  we  give  to  it,  both  before  and  after  we  are 
betrayed  into  it ;'  but  there  are  momenta  in  which 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  induce  us  to  forget  our 
principles,  and  shut  our  eyes  to  the  consequences.* 
In  facti  after  all,  how  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
vanquish  those  passions  which  enslave  us  in  despite 
of  ourselves  ? 

If  you  are  slaves,  replied  Socrates,  you  ought  no 
longer  to  imagine  yourselves  virtuous,  or,  by  conse- 
quence, to  expect  happiness  Wisdom,  which  can 
alone  bestow  the  latter,  makes  her  voice  be  beard 
only  by  men  who  are  free,  or  who  labour  to  become 
so.'  To  restore  to  you  your  liberty,  she  requires  the 
sacrifice  of  those  wants  which  were  not  given  to  you 
by  nature.  In  proportion  as  you  shall  delight  in  and 
meditate  on  her  lessons,  you  shall  with  ease  shake  off 
every  yoke  which  can  disturb  or  obscure  the  mind; 


t  Plat,  in  Protag.  t.  i.  p.  359.  >>  Id.  ibid.  p.  358.     Id.  in 

Men.  t.  ii.  p.  77.  '  Arirtol.  de  Mor.  lib.  7.  c  S- 1.  ii.  p.  86. 

<'  Plat,  in  Protag.  p.  352  et356.  ■  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  i. 
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for  it  is  not  the  tjranoyof  the  passions  which  is  to  be 
feared,but(batof  ignorance, which  aelivers  you  into 
their  bands  by  exaggerating  their  power:  destroy  the 
empire  of  the  latter,  and  you  will  see  those  illusioas 
which  dazzle  you,  and  those  confused  sod  unstable 
opinions  which  you  have  mistaken  for  principles, 
instantly  disappear.  Then  shall  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  virtue  make  such  an  impression  on  our 
souls,  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  resist  the 
sovereigu  cbarm  by  which  they  are  attracted  ;  then 
may  it  indeed  be  said  that  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  wicked,*"  because  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  that  we  should  prefer  evil  to  good,  nor  even 
a  smaller  advantage  to  a  greater." 

Intimately  convinced  of  this  doctrine,  Socrates 
conceived  the  extraordinary  and  noble  design  of  dis- 
sipating, if  it  were  not  too  late,  the  errors  and  preju- 
.  dices  which  are  the  unbappiness  and  disgrace  of 
human  nature.  A  simple  individual,  without  raok, 
authority,  or  any  interested  view,  was  seen  to  under- 
take the  dangerous  and  difficult  task  of  instructing 
mankind,  and  conducting  them  to  virtue  by  truth  ; 
he  was  seen  to  dedicate  every  moment  of  his  life  to 
this  glorious  ministry,  to  dischaige  it  with  all  the 
zeal  and  moderation  which  an  enlightened  love  of 
the  public  good  inspires,  and  to  support,  ao  much 
as  was  in  his  power,  the  declining  authority  of  the 
laws  and  of  manners. 

Socrates  never  sought  to  take  a  part  in  the  ad- 

">  Aristol.  Magn.  Mot.  lib.  ].  t.  ii.  c.  9.  p.  153.  "  Plat-  in 
Protag.  t.  i.  p.  358.    Id.  in  Men.  p.  77. 
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DiiDistration  of  public  affairs;  lie  had  more  noble 
functions  to  fulfil.  By  forming  good  citizens,  said 
be,  I  more  effectually  render  to  my  country  tbe  ser- 
vice wfaicb  I  owe  to  it." 

As  be  wished  not  to  make  public  his  plans  of 
reform,  nor  to  precipitate  their  execution,  he  com- 
posed no  works,  nor  did  be  affect  to  collect  his  bearers 
around  bim  at  stated  times.''  But  in  the  squares  and 
public  walks,  in  select  companies,  and  among  tbe 
lower  ranks  of  people,''  he  took  advantage  of  tbe  least 
opportunity  to  instruct  in  their  true  interests,  the 
magistrate,  the  artisan,  and  the  labourer  :  in  a  word, 
all  his  brethren, — for  in  ibis  light  he  viewed  all 
mankind.''*  The  conversation,  at  first,  only  turned 
on  indifferent  things ;  but  by  degrees,  and  without 
their  perceiving  it,  he  induced  them  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct;  and  the  greater  part  learned 
with  surprise  that,  in  each  condition,  happiness 
consists  in  being  a  good  parent,  a  good  friend,  and 
a  good  citizen." 

Socrates  did  not  flatter  himself  that  his  doctrines 
would  be  approved  by  tbe  Athenians  while  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  agitated  all  minds,  and  was  tbe  cause 
of  the  most  extreme  licentiousness ;  but  he  presumed 

"  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  732.  p  Plut.  An.  Seni,  &c. 
t.  ii.  p.  796.  '<  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  I.  p.  709-    Flat  in 

Apol.  t.  i.  p.  17.  •  Plut  de  Exil.  t.  Ji.  p.  600.  Cicer.  Tuscul. 
lib.  5.  c.  37-  t.  ii.  p.  392.  *  Socrates  said,  I  am  a  citizen  of 

the  world  (Cicer.  ibid.) ;  Aristippus,  I  am  a  stranger  every 
where  (Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  2,  p.  736) :  these  two  expressions 
suffice  to  characterise  the  master  and  the  disciple.  '  Plat,  in 

Lach.  t.  ii.  p.  187- 
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that  their  children,  more  docile,  would  transmit 
them  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

These  he  attracted  to  himself  by  the  charms  of 
his  coDTersatlon,  and  sometimes  hy  becoming  a  com- 
panion in  their  pleasures,  without  participating  in 
their  excesses.  One  of  theseyouths,  named iEschines. 
afler  having  heard  him  discourse,  exclaimed — "  So-' 
crates,  I  am  poor,  but  I  give  mjself  to  jou  without 
reserve." — "  You  know  not,"  answered  Socrates, 
"  what  a  noble  present  you  have  made  me."*  His 
first  CK6  was  to  discover  their  true  character.  He 
assisted  them  by  his  questions  to  explaio  their  own 
ideas,  and  compelled  them  by  his  answers  to  reject 
them.  More  accurate  definitions  gradually  dispelled 
the  false  light  they  had  received  in  their  earlier  edu- 
cation, aod  doubts  acutely  started  redoubled  their  . 
inquietude  and  curiosity ;"  for  his  art  consisted  lo 
always  bringing  them  to  that  point  at  which  they 
could  neither  endure  their  ignorance  nor  their 
weakness. 

Many,  being  unable  to  undergo  thb  trial,  and 
blushing  at  their  situation,  without  having  the  forti- 
tude to  extricate  themselves  from  it,forsook  Socrates, 
who  was  not  et^r  to  recal  them.'  Otiiers  learned 
from  their  humiliation  to  distrust  themselves,  and 
fromthat  instant  he  ceased  to  spread  snares  for  their 
vanity:'  he  spoke  to  them  neither  with  the  severity 
of  a  censor,  nor  the  haughtiness  of  a  sophist ;  he 
dealt  not  in  harsh  reproaches  or  importunate  com- 

'  Diog.  Lam.  lib.  3.  (  34.  "  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  4. 

p.  795.        =■  H.  ibid.  p.  799.        *  Id,  ibid.   p.  800. 
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plaiDts ;  his  discoune  was  the  laaguage  of  reason 
and  frieod^ip,  in  the  mouth  of  virtue. 

He  laboured  to  form  their  mindaj  because  each 
precept  ought  to  have  iU  principle ;  and  exercised 
them  in  dialectics,  that  the;  might  be  enabled  to 
combat  against  the  sophisms  of  pleasure  and  the 
passions.' 

Never  was  anj  man  less  susceptible  of  jealousj. 
If  his  disciples  wished  to  obtain  a  slight  tincture  of 
the  sciences,  he  directed  tbem  to  masters  whom  he 
belieredmore  capable  to  instruct  tbem  than  himself;* 
or,ifthejdesired  to  frequent  other  scboolstfurnished 
them  Mrith  recommendations  to  the  philosophers  to 
whom  they  gave  the  preference.'' 

His  lessons  were  only  &miliar  conversations,  the 
subject  of  which  was  su^ested  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  moment.  Sometimes  he  read  to  his  scholars 
the  writings  of  the  sages  who  had  preceded  him." 
He  repeatedly  read  them,  because  he  knew  that  to 
persevere  in  die  love  of  virtue,  it  is  often  necesswy  to 
be  convinced  anew  of  those  truths  of  which  we  have 
before  been  persuaded.  Sometimes  he  discussed  the 
nature  of  Justice,  knowledge,  and  the  true  good  ;^ 
then  would  he  exclaim — "  Detested  be  the  memory 
of  him  who  first  dared  to  make  a  distinction  between 
what  is  just  and  what  is  useful !  '"—At  other  times,he 

>  Xettoph.  MemoT.  tib.  4.  p.  810.  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  814. 

'■Plat.  inTbeeet.  t.i. p.  151.  Epct. Eochir. c 46.  Arrian.  in 
Epict.  lib.  3.  c  5.  Simpl.  in  EpicL  p.  31 1 .  "  Xenoph.  Memor. 
lib.  I .  p.  7S1 .  '  Id.  ibid.  Plat.  pasMm.  *  Cic  de  Leg. 

lib.I.C.12.t.iii.p.  126.     Id.  de Offic  lib. S.  c3.  p.3fi9. 
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pointed  out  to  tbem, more  at  length,  tberelatioDs  that 
connect  men  with  each  other,  and  those  between 
tbem  and  the  objects  by  wbicb  they  are  surrounded. '^ 
Submission  to  the  will  of  parents,  however  rigid  they 
may  be ;  and  still  more  implicit  submission  to  the 
commands  of  our  country,  however  severe ; '  equality 
of  mind  in  adversity  and  prosperity;'' the  obligation 
men  are  under  to  render  themselves  useful  to  other 
men,  and  the  necessity  that  they  should  continually 
be  in  a  state  of  warfare  against  tbeir  own  passions, 
and  in  a  state  of  peace  towards  the  passions  of  others; 
these  were  the  points  of  doctrine  wbicb  Socrates 
explained  with  equal  perspicuity  and  precision. 

Hence  hb  discourses  contained  the  elucidation  of 
a  multitude  of  ideas  noveltohishearers,and  abounded 
with  maxims  similarto  the  following,  taken  atrandom 
from  among  manyotherswhichare  still  remembered; 
such  as,  that  the  fewer  our  wants,  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  nature ;'  that  idleness  d^ades, 
and  not  labour  ;^  thftt  a  look  of  complacence  on 
beauty  introduces  a  mortal  poison  into  the  heart;' 
that  the  glory  of  the  sage  consists  in  being  virtuous 
without  affecting  to  appear  so,  and  his  pleasure  in 
becoming  still  more  virtuous  from  day  to  day;*"  that 
it  is  better  to  diewithbonour  than  toliveinignominy ; 
that  we  ought  never  to  render  evil  for  evil;"  and,  .to 


f  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  794  -  t  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  i.  p.  51. 
Id.  ID  Protag.  p.  S46.  Xenoph.  Memor,  lib.  2.  p.  741.  *•  Stob. 
Serm.  147.  p.  234.  '  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  731.  "^  Id. 
ibid.  p.  720.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  724.  "■  Id.  ibid.  p.  730  et  732. 

■  PlaL  in  Crit  t.  i.  p.  49. 
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conclude  witli  one  of  those  alarming  truths  on  which 
he  most  frequentlj  insisted,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of 
impostures  to  pretend  to  govern  and  conduct  men 
without  possessing  the  requisite  abilities.** 

And,  in  fact,  bow  was  it  possible  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  ignorance  should  not  havedii^sted-him 
who,aiiter  all  hi9labours,and  tbeknowledge  towbich 
hefaad  attained,  believed  that  be  had  scarceljacquired 
therigbtof  confessingtbatheknewnothing'— bewho 
beheld  in  the  state  the  mostimportantplacesobtained 
bj  intrigue,  and  confided  to  persons  without  know- 
ledge orprobit^;  in  society  and  private  families  every 
principle  obscured,  and  every  duty  misunderstood; 
and,  among  the  youth  of  Athens,  haughty  andfrivo- 
lous  minds,  whose  arrogant  claims  knew  no  bounds, 
and  whose  incapacity  equalled  their  pride  ? 

Socrates,  ever  attentive  to  destroythebigb  opinion  . 
wbicb  tbelatterentertainedof  themselves, ''read  in  the 
heart  of  Alcibiades  tbe  desire  of  being  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  republic,  and  in  that  of  Critias  the  ambi- 
tion one  day  to  subject  it.  Both,  distinguished- by 
tbeir  birth  and  riches,  sought  to  obtain  knowledge, 
that  they  might  afterwards  make  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  it  before  the  people.'  But  the  former  was  the 
most  dangerous,  because  be  joined  to  these  advan- 
tages the  most  amiable  qualities.  Socrates,  after 
having  obtai nedhisconfidence,  forced  him  tocoofess, 
with  tears,  sometimes  his  ignorance,  and  sometimes 

"  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  I.  p.  733.  r  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  21.  Id. 
ia  Hietet.  t.  i.  p.  IA7.  1  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  4.  p.  791.  •  Id. 
ibid.  lib.  I.  p.  713. 
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bis  Tuiity ;  and  in  this  confusion  of  sentiinente,  the 
disciple  declared  thst  he  could  neither  be  happy  with 
sucb  a  master,  nor  without  such  a  friend.  To  aroid 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  Alcibiades  and  Critias  at 
length  determined  to  shun  his  presence.* 

Success  less  splendid,  but  more  durable,  though  it 
could  not  console  him  for  this  loss,  recompensed  his 
labours.  Todissuade  irom  engaging  in  publicemploy- 
ments  such  of  his  disciples  as  bad  not  yet  acquired 
sufficientexperience  to  discharge  them  properly.'and 
to  induce  otherawho  declined  them  from  indifference 
or  modesty  to  accept  them  ;'  to  reconcile  bis  pupils 
and  bis  friendswhen  divisions  had  taken  place  among 
them;'  tu  restore  tranquillity  to  their  families,  and 
order  to  their  affairs;^  to  reader  them  more  religious, 
more  just, and  moretemperate' — such  werethe  effects 
of  that  mild  persuasion  which  he  instilled  into  the 
minds*  of  all  who  conversed  with  him;  and  such  the 
pleasures  which  transported  bis  beneficent  heart. 

These  salutary  effects  were,  however,  less  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  lessons  than  to  his  example.'*  The 
following  observations  will  show  that  it  was  difficult 
for  any  one  to  frequenthiscompany  without  becoming 
better.'  Though  born  with  the  strongest  inclination 
to  vice,  his  whole  life  was  the  most  exemplary  model 

•  Xcn.  Hera.  lib.  1-  p.  71S.  Hat.  in  Convir.  t.  iii.  p.  915  et 
216.  '  Xeo.  Mem',  lib.  S.  p.  772.  "  Id.  ibid.  p.  774^  Dtog. 
LserL  lib.  2.  §  29.  ■  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  2.  p.  743.  >  Id.  ibid, 
p.  74161755.  *Id.tbid.  Ub.  l.p.711;  lib.  4.  p.  803  et 806. 
■Id. ibid.  p. 713;  lib. 4.  p. 814.  Lucian.  in  Damonact.  torn.  ii. 
p.  379.        ■>  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  1.  p.  712.        '  Id.  ibid.  p.  721. 
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of  virtue.  It  wu  with  diflSeulty  that  he  obtained 
the  victory  over  the  violeace  of  big  disposition,  whe- 
ther because  this  defect  is  the  most  difficult  to  cor- 
rect, or  because  it  is  that  which  we  most  easily 
excuse,  in  ourselves.  But  at  length  his  patience 
became  invincible.  The  ill  temper  of  Zanthippe 
his  wife  could  not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind**  nor  the  serenity  of  his  brows.'  He  lifted  hii 
hand  to  strike  the  slave — "Ah!"  said  be,  "iflwere 
not  angry  !"  and  did  not  strike  him.'  He  had  re- 
quested his  friends  to  tell  him  when  they  perceived 
any  alteration  in  bis  countenance  or  voice.^ 

Though  be  was  very  poor,  he  received  no  salary 
for  his  instructions,'*  and  never  accepted  the  offers 
of  his  disciples.  Some  rich  individuals  of  Greece 
wished  to  prevail  on  him  to  live  with  them,'  but  he 
refused;  and  when  Archelaus  king  of  Macedou- 
offered  him  an  establishment  at  bis  court,  he  refused 
bim  likewise,  alleging  that  it  was  not  in  bis  power 
to  return  benefit  for  benefit.^ 

He  was  not,  however,  n^ligent  of  his  external 
appearance,  though  tiiis  bore  the  marks  of  the  me- 
diocrity of  his  fortune.  His  cleanliness  resuttedfrom 
those  ideas  of  order  and  decency  which  governed  all 
bis  actions;  and  the  care  which  he  took  of  bis  health. 


'Xenoph.  in  Conviv.  p.  876.  Diogen.  I^iert.  lib.  2.  §  36. 
*  Cicer.  de  0£Bc.  lib.  1.  c.  26.  t.  iii.  p.  303.  Xlian.  Var.  HiM. 
lib.  9.  c  7.  ^  Senec.  de  Irft,  Ub.  1.  c  15.  « Id.  ibid.  lib.  3. 
c  is.  »  Xen.  MemoT.  lib.  1.  p.  71S  et  7Si>.  Hat.  Apol.  t.  i. 
p.  19.  Diog.  Ltert.  lib.  2.  (  27.  '  Id.  ibid.  $25.  ^  Senec. 
deBeoef.  lib.5.Ct6.    Kog.  Ltf  rt.  ibid. 
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from  bis  desire  to  preserve  his  mind  free  and  tran- 
quil.' 

In  those  repasts  in  which  pleasure  sometimes  pro- 
ceeds to  liceotiousness,  his  friends  admired  his  fru- 
galitj,*"  and  in  his  conduct  his  enemies  revered  the 
purity  of  his  manners." 

He  made  several  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he 
gave  noble  examples  of  courage  and  obedience.  He 
had  long  hardened  himself  against  all  the  wants  of 
nature  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons ;  °  and  at 
the  siege  of  Potidsa,  when  the  severe  cold  kept  the 
troops  under  their  teots,  be,  without  taking  any  pre- 
caution, still  appeared  in  the  same  dress  which  he 
wore  at  every  other  time,  and  was  seen  to  walk 
barefooted  on  the  ice.**  The  soldiers  imagined  that 
he  ioteoded  to  insult  their  effeminacy,  but  be 
would  have  done  the  same  bad  no  person  seen  bim. 

At  the  same  siege,  during  a  sally  which  the  gar- 
rison made,  having  found  Alcibiades  covered  with 
wounds,  he  snatched  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  some  time  after  procured  the  prize  of 
bravery  to  be  decreed  to  him,  which  he  had  himself 
merited.'* 

At  the  battle  of  Delium  he  was  among  the  last 
who  retired,  by  the  side  of  the  general,  wh'om  be 
assistedwithhis  advice,  marching  slowly,and  fighting 

■  Xen.  MemoT.  lib.  1-  p.  712.  Diogen.  La£rt.  lib.  2.  §  22. 
"  Xen.  ibid.  p.  723.    Diog.  ibid.  §  27-  "  Xen.  ibid.  p.  724. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  7ia  et  729.  p  Plat,  in  Conviv.  torn.  iii.  p.  220. 

1 1d-  ibid.  Plut  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  IM.  Diogen-  LaCrt.  lib.  2. 
$23. 
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as  he  retreated :  till  perceiving  the  youth  Xeoophoo, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  throwD  from  his  horse, 
he  took  him  on  his  shoulders,  and  couveyed  him  to 
a  place  of  safety/  Laches,  his  general,  afterwards 
declared,  that  victory  must  have  heen  certain  if  every 
soldier  had  behaved  like  Socrates.' 

This  courage  did  not  forsake  him  on  occasions 
perhaps  still  more  perilous.  Having  been  raised  by 
lot  to  the  rank  of  senator,  he  presided,  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  with  some  other  members  of  the  senate,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  business  before 
them  was  an  accusation  against  some  generals  who 
had  gained  a  signal  victory.  A  sentence  was  pro- 
posed DO  less  defective  from  its  irregularity  than  op- 
pressive of  innocence.  The  multitude  kindled  into 
a  rage  at  the  least  contradiction,  and  demanded  that 
all  who  opposed  the  proceedings  should  be  placed 
among  the  number  of  the  accused.  The  other  presi- 
dents were  intimidated,  and  gave  their  approbation 
to  the  decree.  Socrates  alone,  intrepid  in  the  midst 
of  clamours  and  menaces,  protested'  that,  having 
taken  an  oath  to  judge  conformably  to  the  laws, 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  violate  it,  nor  did  he 
violate  it' 

Socrates  frequently  jested  on  the  resemblance  of 
his  features  to  those  which  were  attributed  to  the  god 
Silenus."     He  bad  a  pleasing  and  lively  wit,  equal 

'Plat,  in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  221.  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  403.  Di(^. 
Laen.  in  Socrat.  §  23.  >  Plat,  in  Lacli.  t.  ii.  p.  181-  >  Xeo. 
Hist.  Gr«c.  t.  i.  lib.  I.  p.  449.  Id.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  7U  ; 
lib.  4.  p.  803.  "  Plat,  in  Conviv.  p.  883.     Id.  in  Thent.  t.  i. 

p.  148.     Id.  in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  215. 
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streogth  ftnd  solidity  of  character,  and  a  peculiar 
talent  for  rendering  the  truth  manifest  and  intnest- 
ing.  Hia  discourse  was  without  ornameat,  but  fre- 
quently possessed  elevation,  and  always  precision  in 
the  terms,  and  connexion  and  propriety  of  ideas. 
He  affirmed^  that  he  bad  received  lessons  in  rhetoric 
from  Aspasia/  by  which  he  no  doubt  meaned  that 
he  had  learned  from  her  to  express  himself  more 
gracefully.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  that 
celebrated  woman,  and  with  Pericles,  Euripides, 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age :  but  bis 
disciples  were  always  big  real  friends ;  by  them  he 
~was  adored:^  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them  who, 
'long  after  his  death,  manifested  the  tenderest  emo- 
tions whenever  they  recalledhim  to  mind. 

Id  bis  conversations  with  bis  pupils  and  friends, 
he  frequently  spoke  of  a  genius  which  bad  attended 
him  from  his  infancy,'  and  whose  inspirations  never 
urged  him  to  any  undertaking,  but  frequently  re- 
strained him  when  on  the  point  of  executing  his 
intention.'  If  he  consulted  his  monitor  coocnning 
any  project,  the  issue  of  which  would  have  proved 
unfortunate,  be  beard  a  secret  voice ;  but  if  the 
event  were  to  be  prosperous,  the  genius  was  silent. 
One  of  bis  disciples,  astonished  at  a  langnage  so  un- 
usual, pressed  bim  to  explain  more  clearly  the  na^ 

■Plat.  IB  Menex.  t.  ii.  p.  23£.  ^Xm.  Memor.Kb.  I. 

p.  731  {  lib.  2.  p.  746  et  75S;  lib.  i-  p.  817.    Lucian.  in  Da- 
mouot.  t.  iL  p.  S79.  'PlBLinTheag.  t.  i.  p.  ISe.        'Id. 

Ibid.    Id.  in  Ilwdr.  t.  iii.  p.  24S.    Cicsr.  de  Divin.  lib.  !•  cM- 
t.  iii.  p.  ii. 
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ture  oftbisdmne  voice;  but  be  recmedno  aDswer." 
Aootber  made  inquiry  concerning  the  same  subject 
ait  the  oracle  of  Trophoniua ;  but  bis  curiosi^  was 
not  better  satiafied."  Would  Socrates  have  1^  their 
doubts  unresolved  bad  he  meaned  nothing  more  by 
his  genius  than  that  consunnnate  prudence  which 
was  the  result  of  bis  experience  ?  Did  be  wish  to 
lead  them  into  error,  and  gain  their  admkation  and 
reverence  by  exhibiting  himself  to  them  as  an  in- 
spired man  f  No,  answered  Xenophon,  to  whom  I 
one  day  proposed  these  questions.  Socrates  never 
disguised  the  truth ;  he  was  totally  incapable  of  such 
deceit ;  be  was  neither  so  vain  nor  so  simple  as  to 
give  mere  conjectures  for  true  predictions ;  be  was 
himself  persuaded ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  us  in  the 
name  of  his  genius,  it  was  because  be  intovally  felt 
its  secret  influence.'' 

Another  disciple  of  Socrates,  named  Simmias, 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  at  Tbebes,  affirmed 
that  his  master,  convinced  that  the  gods  do  not  ren- 
der themselves  visible  to  mortals,  disregarded  all  ihe 
stories  that  were  told  him  of  apparitions ;  but  that 
be  listened  to,  and  questioned  with  the  most  serious 
attention,  those  who  imagined  theyhad  heard  witlun 
them  the  accents  of  a  divine  voice.' 

If  to  these  express  testimonies  we  add  that  So- 
crates, to  the  day  of  his  death,  declared  that  the  gods 
had  sometimes  deigned  to  communicate  to  him  a 
portion  of  their  prescience  ;^  that  he,  as  well  as  his 

''  PItu.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  588-  "  U.  ibid.  p.  590. 

'Xen.  Memor.  lib.  1.  p.  708.  'Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii. 

p.  588.        '  Plut.  Apoll.  t.  i.  p.  31 .    Dieg.  Laert.  lib.  8.  $  SB. 
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disciples,  related  many  of  bis  predictioos  which  had 
been  verified  by  the  eveDt;^  that  some  of  these  were 
much  spoken  of  at  Athens,  and  that  he  never  at- 
tempted  to  contradict  the  reports  that  were  current 
cODceroing  them ; "  ve  shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
doubt  that  he  wished  to  be  understood  in  the  literal 
and  express  meaning  of  his  words,  when,  speaking  of 
his  genius,  he  asserted  that  he  had  felt  within  him 
what  perhaps  no  other  person  had  ever  experienced.' 
By  examining  his  principles  and  bis  conduct,  we 
may  perceive  by  what  steps  he  arrived  at  a  belief 
that  he  had  attained  to  such  a  privilege.  Attached 
to  (he  prevailing  religioo  of  his  time,  he  thought, 
conformably  to  the  ancient  traditions  adopted 
by  the  philosophers,''  that  the  gods,  commiserating 
the  wants,  and  moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  vir- 
tuous man,  on  certain  occasions,  by  various  signs 
made  known  to  him  future  events.'  Inconsequence 
of  this  idea  he  sometimes  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  consult  the  oracles,  and  sometimes  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  divination;"'  while 
he  himself,  adopting  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his 
age,"  attentively  observed  his  dreams,  and  obeyed 
them  as  the  immediate  notices  of  heaven."  Nor 
was  this  all :  frequently  he  continued  whole  hours 
absorbed  in  meditation  ;   during   which    time  his 

i  Xen.  Apol.  p.  703.     Plut-  de  Gen.  Socr.  p.  581.     ^Glian. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  8.  c.  I .  "  Plut.  ibid-         <  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  6. 

t.ii.p.*96.         "Ciccr.  deDivin.  lib.  I.e.  .'tet+S.  'Xen. 

Memor.  lib.  l.p.723.  "■Id.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  81.5.  "Aristot. 
de  Divin.  c.  1. 1.  i.  p.  697.  "  Plat,  in  Crit.  t.  i.  p.  44.  Id.  in 
niffidoR.p.6I.     Cicer.  de  Divia.  lib.  I.e.  25.  t.  iii.  p.  23. 
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inind,diseDg^ed  from  the  senses,  was  elevated  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  source  of  duties,  and  of  virtues.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  continue  a  long  time,  as  it  were,  be- 
neath the  eye  of  the  Divinity,  without  venturing  to 
interrogate  bim,  listening  to  his  answers,  and  becom- 
ing familiar  with  those  illusions  which  a  violent 
agitation  of  mind  frequently  produces.  Ought  we 
then  to  be  surprised  if  Socrates  sometimes  mistook 
his  presentiments  for  divine  inspirations,  and 
ascribed  to  a  preternatural  cause  the  effects  of  pru- 
dence or  of  chance  > 

Nevertheless  we  find,  io  the  history  of  his  life, 
fatts  which  might  lead  us  to  suspect  the  integrity  of 
his  intentions.  What  indeed  can  we  think  of  a  man 
who,  when  followed  by  his  disciples,  suddenly  stops, 
remains  long  absorbed  in  thought,  hears  the  voice  of 
his  genius,  and  advises  to  take  another  road,  though 
no>  real  danger  threatens  them  should  they  continue 
in  that  in  which  they  are  ?p* 

I  shall  adduce  a  second  example.  At  the  si^  of 
Potidaea  he  was  seen  from  the  dawn  of  day,  standing 
without  his  tent,  motionless,  wrapped  in  profound 
meditation,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  for  it  was  in  sumoier.  The  soldiers  gathered 
round  him,  and  showed  him  to  each  other  with 
admiration.    In  the  evening  some  of  them  deter- 

■>  Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  580.  *  Some  of  his  digd- 

plea  GODtinued  their  wajr,  notwithstandiDg  ihe  advice  of  the 
genius,  and  met  a  drove  of  pigs  which  covered  them  with  mud. 
This  ■tor]^  is  related  in  Plutarch  by  Theocritus,  a  disciple  of 
Socrates ;  who  refers  to  Simmias,  another  disciple  of  Socrates, 
as  a  witness. 
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mined  to  watch  him  M  night.  He  coBtinued  in 
the  same  posture  till  the  following  daj,  when  he 
nndeied  his  homage  to  the  aun,  and  quietly  retired 
to  his  tent<i 

Didhemeantoexhibithimself  tobe  gazed  upon 
bj  the  army  ?  Was  it  possible  that  his  mind  should, 
duriog  so  long  a  time,  investigate  and  follow  thecon- 
nexion  of  a  chain  of  truths  ?  or  have  his  disciples,  in 
transmitting  to  us  these  facts,  mis-stated  the  circum- 
stances }  We  seem  compelled  to  admit  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  sometimes 
presents  us  with  impenetrable  obscurities. 

However  tfais  may  be,  notwithstanding  the  predic- 
tionswbichwere  attributed  to  Socrates,  the  Athenians 
never  entertained  for  bim  that  respect  which  on  so 
manyaccounts  he  merited:  bis  mannermust  necessa- 
rily give  them  offence.  Some  could  not  pardon  him 
the  disgust  they  conceived  at  a  discussion  which  they  ' 
were  unable  to  follow,nor  other9,his  havingextorted 
from  them  a  confession  of  their  ignorance. 

As  he  inculcated  that  the  research  after  truth 
should  be  begun  byhesitation,  and  the  distrust  of  tbe 
knowledge  we  might  seem  to  have  acquired ;  and  as, 
to  wean  his  young  pupils  from  the  false  ideas  they 
had  received,he  led  them  gradually  from  consequence 
to  consequence,  till  he  compelled  them  to  confess 
that, according  to  their  principles,  wisdomitself  might 
become  hurtful;  thebye-standers,whowereuoableto 
perceive  his  views, accused  himof  plunging  bisdisci- 

1  Plat,  in  Coariv.  t  iii.  p.  £20.  Phavor.  sp.  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  2. 
'c.  1.    IMog.  Laen.  lib.  S.  S  23. 
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plesiDtodoubta.iiiuntainiDgeither  side  of  a  quertioD^ 
uid  overturning  ercry  system,  but  erecting  none.'' 

As,  when  he  chuiced  to  be  in  companj'  with 
those  by  whom  lie  was  unknown,  he  affected  to  know 
nothing,  and  dissembled  his  strength  that  he  might 
afterwards  employ  it  with  more  success,  it  was  said 
tiiat,  by  an  insulting  irony,  he  sought  only  to  spread 
snares  for  the  simplicity  of  others.'* 

As  the  youth  of  Athens,  who  beheld  the  contests 
of  men  of  wit  with  the  same  pleasure  as  they  wotdd 
haTe  viewed  the  combat  of  wild  beasts,  applauded 
his  victories,  and  on  the  slightest  occasion  employed 
die  weapons  which  he  had  used,  it  was  inferred  that 
his  followers  only  learned  of  him  the  love  of  dis- 
pute and  contradiction  ;'  and  those  whose  censure 
was  mildest,  observed  that  he  had  abilities  sufficient 
to  inspire  his  pupils  with  the  love  of  wisdom,  but 
not  to  induce  them  to  practise  its  precepts." 

He  was  rarely  present  at  theatrical  exhibitions; 
and,  as  he  highly  disapproved  of  the  extreme  licen-- 
tiousness  of  the  comedies  of  his  time,  he  drew  on 
himself  the  enmity  of  their  authors.* 

As  be  scarcely  ever  appeared  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  had  neither  influence  nor  any  means 
of  buying  or  selling  suffrages,  many  merely  consi< 
dered  him  as  an  idle  and  useless  man  who  conti- 
nually talked  of  reformation  and  virtue. 

'  PlaLin  Men.  t  ii.  p.  80  et  81.  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  4.  p.  805. 
•  Tin.  Bp.  Diog.  LaErt.  lib.  2.  §  Id.  Xenoph.  Mranor.  lib.  4. 
p.  SOfi.  •  See  note  IV.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  '  Plat. 
Apol.  t  i.  p.23.  "  Xenoph.  Mem.  lib.  1.  p.  725.  ■■  JGliaii. 
Var.HitLlib.3.  c.  IS. 
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These  Dumeroua  prejudice!  uoited,  produced  ao 
opioioQ,  almost  general,  that  Socrates  was  only  a 
sophist,  more  able  and  adroit,  and  more  rapectable, 
but  perhaps  not  less  vain,  than  the  othen.i'  I  have 
known  intelligent  Athenians  who  gave  blmthisname 
long  after  his  death  ;'^  and  during  his  life-time  some 
authors  artfully  employed  it  to  revenge  themselves 
for  the  contempt  with  which  be  had  treated  them. 

Aristophanes,  Eupolis,  and  Amipsias,  ridiculed 
him  on  the  stage,'  as  they  had  done  Pericles,  Alcibi- 
ades,  and  almost  all  those  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  and  as  other  dramatic  writers  had 
ridiculed  other  philosphers  j""  for'there  wag  then  a 
division  between  these  two  classes  of  literary  men/ 

To  expose  to  ridicule  the  pretended  genius  of  So- 
crates, and  his  long  meditations,  Aristophanes  repre* 
sents  him  suspended  in  a  basket,  assimilating  bis 
thoughts  to  the  subtle  and  light  airwbichherespires,*' 
and  invoking  the  clouds,  thetutelary  deities  of  the  so- 
phists, whose  voice  he  imagines  that  he  bears  in  the 
midst  of  the  fogs  and  darkness  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded.* To  inflame  against  him  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  he  accuses  him  of  teaching  the  youth  of 
Athens  to  contemn  the  gods,  and  to  deceive  men.' 

Aristophanes  presented  his  pieceatthecompetitioD 

y  Ameipa.  ap.  Di(%.  Laen.  lib.  2.  $  28.  *  ^chin.  in  Ti- 

march.  p.  287.  *  Schol.  Ariitoph.  in  Nub.  v.  96.  Diog.  Lagit. 
.  lib.  2.  $  28.  Senec.  de  Vit.  Beat.  c.  27.  >>  Senec.  ibid.  '  Plat, 
de  Rep.  lib- 10.  i-  ii-  p-  607.  Argum.  Nub.  p.  50.  <<  Ariatoph. 
in  Nob.  V.  229.  *  Id.  ibid.  v.  291  et  S29.  '  Id.  ibid.  v.  112 
et246. 
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for  tJbe  prize:  it  was  received  with  apptausej  but  did 
not  obtain  tbe  crown.'  He  ^;aiD  brbugbt  it  on  tbe 
stage  tbe  following  year,  but  with  no  better  success. 
He  at^rward  retouched  it,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented it  fcom  being  a  third  time  represented.''  So- 
crates, it  is  affirmed,  was  present  at  the  first  perform- 
ance of  this  piece,  and  stood  up  to  show  himself  to 
those  strangers  who  looked  for  him  among  the  spec- 
tators.' Such  attacks  could  no  more  shake  his  forti- 
tude than  the  other  events  of  life."  "  It  is  my  dutv," 
said  he,  "  to  correct  vay  fau]ts,if  the  sarcasms  of  these 
writers  are  well  founded,  and  to  despise  them  if  tbej 
are  not."  He  was  one  day  told  that  a  certain  person 
had  spoken  ill  of  him  :  "That  is,"  replied  be,  "be- 
cause be  has  not  jet  learned  to  speak  well."' 

Nearly four-and-twenty years  had  elapsed  fromthe 
first  representation  oftbeClouds,andthetinie  of  per- 
secution seemed  to  be  entirely  passed,  when  he  was 
unexpectedly  informed  that  a  youngman  had  present- 
ed to  the  second  of  the  archons"*  an  accusation  coO' 
ceived  in  the  following  terms :  "  Melitus,  the  son  ol 
Melitus,oftheboroughofPythos,presentsa  criminal 
accusation  against  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophronicus, 
of  the  borough  of  Alopece.  Socrates  offends  against 
tbe  laws,  by  not  acknowledging  our  gods,  and  intro- 
ducing new  divinities  under  the  name  of  genii ;  be 


8  Ariatoph.  in  Nub.  v.  525.        *"  Schol.  ArUtoph.  p.  51.  Sam. 
Pet.  Miscell.  lib.  I .  c.  6.     Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  729.  '  ^liao. 

Var.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  IS.      *■  Senec.  de  Const.  Sap.  c.  18.     ■  Diog. 
Lagrt,  Kb.  2.  ^  36-        "<  Plat,  m  Eutbypbr.  t.  i.  p.  2. 
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likewiee  oSeoia  against  the  laws  by  comiptiag  tlw 
youth  of  Atheos:  the  puaishmeot,  death."" 

MelitUB  was  a  frigid  poet,  destitute  of  abilities, 
whowrote  some  tragediea^tfae  remembrance  of  which 
will  oaly  be  preserved  by  the  pleasantries  of  Aristo- 
phaoeSj  who  has  ridiculed  them.°  Two  accusers,  more 
powerful  tbau  himself,  Anytus  sod  Lycon,  made  him 
the  iugtrument  of  their  hatred.''  The  latter  waa  one 
of  those  public  orators  who,  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
leo&te  and  the  people,  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
state,  and  direct  at  pleasuretheopinion  of  the  multi- 
tude, which  disposes  of  every  thing.4  He  it  was  who 
managed  the  proceedings  on  the  accusation.'' 

Considerable  riches,  and  signal  services  rendered 
to  the  state,  placed  Anytus  among  the  number  of 
those  citizens  who  possessed  the  greatest  influence 
and  authority.*  He  bad  successively  Blled  the  first 
offices  in  the  republic*  As  he  bad  always  been  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  democracy,  and  had  suffered 
persecution  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  most  contributed  to  their  expulsion,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  liberty." 

Anytus  had  long  lived  on  friendly  terms  with 
Socrates ;  he  had  even  once  requested  him  to  give 
some  instructions  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  had  com- 

"Pkt  Apol.  t.  ii.  p.  24.  Xenopb.  Memor.  lib.  I.  p.  708. 
Pfaavor.  ap.  Diog.  LaSrL  lib.  2.  ^  40.  "  Arietopb.  in  Rao. 

v.  13S7.  Scbol.  ibid.  Suid.  io  McXir.  p  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i. 
p.  23.  Antisth,  ap.  Diog.  Laert  lib.  2.  ^  S9.  i  Aristot  de 
Rep.  lib.  4.  c  4.  t-  ii,  p.  369.  '  Di(^.  Laen.  lib.  2.  ^  38.  ■  Isocr. 
in  CalUmach.  L  ii.  p.  495.  '  Lys.  in  Agorat.  p.  361>     Id.  in 

Dardan.  p.  388.        "  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  2.  p.  468. 
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mitted  tbe  BUperinteDdance  of  a  manuficture  from 
wbich  he  derived  considerable  profiU.  But  Socrates 
baring  represented  to  him  that  this  degrading  em- 
ployment was  neither  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  tbe 
father  nor  tbe  dispositions  of  the  son,'  Anytus, 
offended  at  this  advice,  forbade  the  young  man  to 
have  any  future  intercourse  with  his  master. 

Some  time  after,  Socrates,  in  company  with 
Menon,  one  of  his  friends,  discussed  the  question. 
Whether  education  can  bestow  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  heart  which  nature  has  refused.  Anytus 
coming  up,  joined  in  the  conversation.  Tbe  conduct 
of  his  son,  whose  education  be  bad  neglected,  began 
to  give  him  uneasiness.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, Socrates  observed  that  tbe  children  of  The- 
mistocles,  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  instructed  by  dif- 
ferent masters  in  music,  riding,  and  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  had  arrived  at  excellence  in  all  these  ac- 
complishments, but  that  they  never  had  possessed  the 
virtue  of  their  fathers;  acertain  proof,added  he,  that 
the  latter  could  find  no  preceptor  who  was  able  to 
render  their  sons  their  equals  in  merit.  Anytus,  who 
ranked  himself  with  these  great  men,  felt,  or  imagined 
he  perceived,  the  allusion ;  and  angrily  answered— 
"  You  speak  of  others  with  a  licentiousness  not  to  be 
endured.  Attend  to  what  f  say ;  be  more  on  your 
guard ;  there  is  no  place  in  tbe  world  where  it  is 
easier  to  do  good  or  evil  to  any  one  than  here,  and 
that  you  cannot  but  know."' 

'  Xenoph.  Hitt.  Onec.  lib.  2.  p.  706  et  707.  "  ¥\U.  'm 

Men.  t.  ii.  p.  9*. 
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To  tbese  private  causes  of  offence  were  added 
others  which  irritated  Anytus,  aod  which  were  com- 
mon to  him  with  the  g^reater  part  of  the  Athenians. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  them,  to  make  knoWn 
the  principal  cause  of  the  accusation  against  So- 
crates/ 

Two  factions  have  always  subsisted  at  Athens, — 
the  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  and  those  of  the 
democracy.  The  former,  almostalways  overpowered 
by  the  latter,  were  obliged,  in  prosperous  times,  to 
confine  themselves  to  secret  murmurs ;  but  when 
misfortunes  attacked  the  state,  and  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  made  several 
attempts  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  excessive 
power.  After  the  taking  of  Athens,  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  confided  the  government  of  that  city  to  thirty 
magistrates,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  chosen 
from  this  class.  At  their  bead  was  Critias,  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Socrates.  Within  the  space  of  eight 
months  these  tyrants  had  committed  more  cruelties 
than  the  people  could  be  accused  of  in  the  course  of 
several  centuries.  At  length,  however,  a  number  of 
citizens,  who  were  at  first  obliged  to  fly,  united  under 
tbeconductof  Thrasybulusand  Anytus;  tbeoligu'cby 
was  detroyed,*  the  ancient  form  of  government  re- 
established, and,  to  prevent  any  future  dissension,  an 
almost  general  amnesty  enacted,  that  past  offences 
should  be  pardoned  and  buried  in  oblivion.    This 

y  Observ.  Manuacriles  de  M.  Freret  sur  ]s  Condamnuion  de 
Socrate.  *  See,  with  respect  to  this  revolution,  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
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decree  was  published,  and  saDctioned  by  an  oath, 
three  years  before  the  death  of  Socrates.* 

The  people  took  the  oath,  but  thej  remembered 
with  dread  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  au- 
thority, and  were  every  moment  exposed  to  lose  it 
a  second  time ;  that  they  were  still  dependent  on 
Lacedaemon,  which  constantly  laboured  every  where 
to  establish  the  oligu'chy ;  that  the  principal  citizens 
of  Athens  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the 
Spartans,  and  were  animated  by  the  same  sentiments. 
And  what  mig'bt  not  be  expected  from  that  cruel 
faction  in  other  circumstances,  when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  so  much  blood  had  been 
necessary  to  satiate  its  fury  ? 

The  flatterers  of  the  multitude  still  more  increased 
these  alarms,  by  representing  that  certain  violent  and 
restless  minds  daily  declaimed  with  the  most  offensive 
temerity  against  the  nature  of  the  popular  govern- 
ment; that  Socrates,tbe  most  dangerous  of  them  all, 
because  possessed  of  the  greatest  abilities,  incessantly 
corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens  by  maxims  contrary 
totheestablishedconstitution;  that  he  badmore  than  . 
once  been  beard  to  say,  that  only  madmen  would 
confide  public  employments  and  the  direction  of  the 
state,  to  persons  chosen  from  among  a  great  number 
of  citizens  by  blind  chance;'  that  Alcibiades,  prac- 
tising the  lessons  he  had  received  from  his  master, 
'  besides  the  other  evilswith  which  hebad  overwhelmed 
the  republic,''hadfinallyconspired  against  its  liberty; 

•  Andocid.  de  MysUr.  p.  12.  »  Xenoph,  Memor.  lib.  1. 

p.  712.        "-Id.  ibid.  p. 71 3- 
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that  Critiu  and  Tfaeramenes,  two  others  of  hu  dis- 
ciples, had  Dot  blushed  to  place  thenseWes  at  the 
head  of  the  thirty  tTraati ;  and  that,  ia  a  word,  it 
was  become  abaolutelj  Decenary  to  reprew  a  lieeo- 
tiouneu,  the  contequences  of  which,  ai  they  were 
difficult  to  foresee,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid. 

But  what  accusatioB  can  be  brought  against 
Socrates  i  He  could  oaly  be  charged  with  some  dis- 
courses concerning  which  the  laws  had  det^Biined 
nothing;  and  which  of  themselves  did  not  constitute 
a  specific  offence,  since  they  bad  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  misfortunes  tiiat  had  befallen  the 
itate.  Besides,  by  making  them  the  only  ground  of 
the  accusation,  there  would  be  danger  that  the  ani- 
DMsity  of  parties  should  again  be  excited,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  recur  to  events  which  the 
amnesty  had  decreed  should  be  for  ever  forgotten. 

The  plan  marked  out  by  Anytus  provided  against 
these  inconveniences,  and  was  adapted  at  once  to 
gratify  his  private  enmity  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
popular  party.  The  accuser,  by  prosecuting  Socrates 
as  an  impious  person,  bad  the  greatest  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  he  should  effect  his  destruction,  since  the 
people  always  received  with  eagerness  accusations  of 
this  kind,'^  and,  confounding  Socrates  with  the  other 
philosophers,  were  persuaded  that  they  could  not  treat 
OD  the  nature  without  denying  the  existence  of  the 
gods.**  Besides,  the  greater  partoftbejudges  having 
formerly  been  present  at  the  representation  of  the 

<=  Flauin  Euthfphr.  t.  i.  f.  S.         '  Id.  Apolog.  t.  J.  p.  18. 
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Clouds  of  AristophaDCBt  still  retaioed,  witb  respect 
to  Socrates,  those  disadvaDtageoua  uDpressioDswhich, 
ia  a  ^reat  city,  are  so  easily  received,  and  vitb  such 
di£Bculty  removed."  ' 

On  the  other  hand.  Melitus.  by  prowcutiDg  him 
as  the  corrupter  of  youth,  might,  under  favour  of 
so  vague  a  charge,  incidentally  recur,  without  dan- 
ger, to  facts  proper  to  irritate  the  judges,  and  alarm 
the  friends  of  the  popular  government. 

The  secret  of  these  proceedings  has  not  escaped 
posterity.  About  fifty-four  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,  the  orattH*  j^schines,  with  whom  I  was  ex- 
tremely intimate,  said,  before  the  same  tribunal 
which  had  condemned  that  philosopher:  "You  who 
adjudged  to  death  the  sophist  Socrates,  convicted  of 
having  given  lessons  to  Critias,  one  of  those  thirty 
tyrants  who  destroyed  the  democracy."' 

During  the  first  proceedings,  Socrates  continued 
quiet  His  disciples,  terrified,  conjured  him  to  take 
measures  to  dispel  the  storm.  The  celebrated  Lysias 
drew  up  for  bim  a  pathetic  discourse,  proper  to  move 
the  passions  of  the  judges.  Socrates  acknowledged 
that  he  found  in  it  proofs  of  the  abilities  of  the  ora- 
tor, but  objected  that  it  did  not  speak  the  nervous 
language  which  became  innocence.' 

One  of  his  friends,  named  Hermogenes,  one  day 
intreated  him  to  employ  himself  in  preparing  his  de- 


■  Pl&t.  in  Apolog.  t.  i.  p.  18.  '  Matiun.  in  Timarch.  p,  287. 
■  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  1.  c.  54.  t.  i.  p.  I&2.  Diog.  LaCrt.  lib.  2. 
^  40.    Va).  Max.  lib.  6.  c.  4.    Extern.  No.  2. 
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fence.''  That,  replied  Socrates,  has  been  m^  employ- 
ment from  the  hour  of  my  birth :  let  my  whole 
life  undergo  an  examination,  and  that  shall  be  my 
defence. 

But,  replied  Hermogeoes,  the  truth  requires  to  be 
supported;  and  you  are  not  ignorant  how  many  in- 
nocent citizens  have  been  destroyed,  and  how  many 
guilty  saved,  before  our  tribunals,  by  the  power  of 
eloquence.  I  know  it  well,  answered  Socrates.  X  have 
even  twice  begun  to  arrange  the  materials  for  my 
defence;  but  twice  has  the  genius,  which  directs  me, 
checked  me  in  my  design,  and  I  have  acknowledged 
the  wisdom  of  his  counsel. 

Until  the  present  moment  I  have  lived  the  most 
happy  of  mortals.  I  have  frequently  compared  my 
condition  to  that  of  other  men,  and  never  have  I 
found  reason  to  envy  the  lot  of  any  person.  Ought 
I  to  wish  to  live  till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  deprive 
me  of  the  use  of  my  senses,  and,  by  enfeebling  my 
mind,  condemn  me  to  pass  only  useless  or  wretched 
days?'  The  gods,  according  to  every  appearance, 
prepare  for  me  a  peaceful  death,  free  from  pain,  and 
the  only  one  which  I  could  have  wished.  My  frieads, 
the  witnesses  of  my  departure,  shall  not  be  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  nor  be  compelled  to  com- 
miserate the  weakness  of  humanity ;  and  in  my  last 
moments  I  shall  still  have  sufficient  strength  to  raise 
my  eyes  to  them,  and  give  them  to  understand  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart.^ 

••  Xen.  Apol.  p.  701 .    Id.  Mem.  lib.  4.  p.  816.  '<  Id.  ibid, 

p.  817-        ^  Id.  Apol.  p.  702. 
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Posterity  shall  decide  between  myjudgesandme; 
snd  while  it  shall  load  their  memory  with  oppro- 
briuDij  it  shall  clear  mine-from  the  imputations  of 
my  enemies,  and  do  me  the  justice  to  declare,  that, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  corrupt  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, I  have  incessantly  laboured  to  rendet  them  - 
better  men.' 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Heliasts,  to 
which  the  king^-archon  had  referred  the  decision  of 
the  cause,  and  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  com- 
posed of  about  five  hundred  judges."* 

MelituSj  and  the  other  accusers,  had  concerted 
their  attacks  at  leisure.  In  their  pleadings,  supported 
by  every  artifice  of  eloquence,"  they  had  introduced 
with  coDBummate  art  a  variety  of  circumstances  pro- 
per to  prejudice  the  judges.  I  shall  state  some  of 
their  allegations,  and  the  answers  they  produced! 

First  crime  of  Socrates:  He  does  not  acknowledge 
the  gods  of  Athens,  though,  by  the  laws  of  Draco,  it 
it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  honour  them." 

The  answer  to  this  charge  was  easy.  Socrates 
frequently  offered  sacrifices  before  bis  house,  and 
often,  during  the  festivals,  on  the  public  altars,  in 
the  view  of  the  whole  city,  and  of  Melitus  himself, 
had  he  deigned  to  give  attention  to  what  he  sa.v.' 

■Xen.  Apol.  p.  706.     Id.  Memor.  lib.  i.  p.  817.  "  Mem. 

de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  L  xviii.  p.  83.  Obierr.  Maitu»Qritef 
de  M.  Freret.  aur  la  Condemn,  de  Socrate.  "  Hat.  Apol.  t.  i. 
p.  17.  «  Porphyr.  d«  Abatin.  lib.  4.  p.  S80.  p  Xen.  Apol. 
p. 703.  Id.  Memor.  lib.  l.p.  705  et  708.  Theod.ap.  Ariat. 
Rbet.  lib.  2.  c.  23.  t.  ii.  p.  577. 
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But  as  he  bad  inveighed  against  the  superstitious 
practices  that  had  been  introduced  into  religion,*) 
and  could  not  endure  that  hatred  and  other  shameful 
passions  should  be  attributed  totbe  gods/  it  was  easy 
to  render  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
ever  ready  to  entertain  suspicions  of  rational  piety. 

Melitus  added,  that,  under  the  name  of  genii, 
Socrates  sought  to  introduce  novel  divinities  among 
the  Athenians,  and  that  such  audacity  merited  the 
punishment  denounced  by  the  laws.  The  orator  here 
indulged  himself  in  several  pleasantries  concerning 
that  spirit,  whose  secret  inspirations  were  boasted  by 
the  philosopher.* 

This  voice,  answered  Socrates,  is  not  that  of  a 
new  divinity,  but  that  of  the  gods  whom  we  adore. 
You  all  acknowledge  that  they  foresee  future  events, 
and  are  able  to  make  them  known  to  mortals.  To 
some  they  reveal  them  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pythia, 
and  to  others  by  various  other  signs :  to  me  they 
manifest  them  by  an  interpret^-,  whose  oracles  are 
preferable  to  the  indications  drawn  from  the  flight 
of  birds;  for  my  disciples  will  testify,  that  I  have 
never  foretold  to  them  any  thing  which  has  not 
come  to  pass. 

At  these  words  loud  murmurs  of  disapprobation 
were  beard  among  the  judges :'  which  Melitus  might 
have  increased,  had  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
observe,  that,  by  countenacing  ihe  pretended  revela- 
tions of  Socrates,  fanaticism  must  sooner  or  later  be 
introduced  into  a  country  where  it  was  so  easy  to 
1  Pint,  de  Gen.  Socr.  t.  ii.  p.  580.  '  Plat,  in  Eutyphr.  t.  i. 
p.  6.        •  Plat.  Apol.  L  i.  p.  31.        <  Xen.  Apol.  p.  70S. 
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work  on  the  imagination;  and  that  many  would  con- 
sider it  as  a  iuty  rather  to  obey  the  directions  of  a 
particular  spirit,  than  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 
Melitusdoesnotappear  to  have  perceived  thisdanger." 
Second  crime  of  Socrates  :  He  corrupts  the  pouth 
of  Athens.  This  charge  did  not  relate  to  his  conduct, 
but  his  doctrine.  It  was  alleged,  tbat  his  disciples 
only  learned  from  bis  lessons  to  disregard  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  of  friendship.'  This  accusation, founded 
on  some  expressions  malignantly  interpreted^  only 
served  to  show  the  disingenuousness  of  the  prose- 
cutors: but  Melitus  resumed  his  advantage,  when  be 
insinuated  that  Socrates  was  the  enemyof  the  people. 
He  spoke  of  the  intimate  connexions  of  the  philoso- 
pher with  Alcibiades  and  Critias.^  It  was  answered, 
that  they  had  lUsplayed  virtues  while  under  his 
guidance :  that  their  master  bad  at  all  times  con- 
demned the  licentious  extra v^ancies  of  the  former ; 
and  that,  during  the  tyraooy  of  Ifae  latter,  he  was 
the  only  person  who  dared  to  oppose  his  will. 

To  conclude,  said  Melitus  to  the  judges,  yoii  have 
been  chosen  by  lot  to  administn- justice,  and  by  the 
same  mode  of  appointment  have  ^Ued  important 
oflQces  of  magistracy.  This  method  of  election,  the 
more  essential  since  by  it  alone  a  kind  of  equality 
can  be  preserved  among  the  citizens,  Socrates  has 
censured  ;  and  the  youth  of  Athens,  after  his  exam- 
ple, learn  no  longer  to  respect  this  fundamental 
princij^  of  the  constitution.' 

"  Freret.  Observ.  Manuacr.      "  Xen.  Apol.  p.  70*.    Id.  Mem. 
Iib.4.p.719.    vld.  Mem.  Ub.  l.p.  713.    Md.  ibid.  p.  712. 
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Socrates,  when  he  ceDsured  aa  abuse  that  commit- 
ted to  chaDce  the  fortune  of  indiriduals  and  the  fate 
of  the  republic,  had  onl^'  spoken  what  the  mo<it  in- 
telligent Athenians  '  thought.  Besides,  such  dis- 
course, as  I  have  observed  above,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  subject  him  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
which  the  accuser  had  stated  in  his  indictment  to 
be  due  to  his  crime. 

Man^  of  the  friends  of  Socrates  openly  espoused 
his  cause,**  others  wrote  in  his  favaur;*"  and  Melitus 
must  have  been  defeated,  had  not  Anytus  and  Lycon 
come  to  his  assistance.'  It  is  remembered,  that  the 
former  dared  to  represent  to  the  judges  that  the  pri- 
soner either  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  before 
their  tribunal,  or  that  they  ought  to  condemn  him 
to  death ;  since^  should  he  be  acquitted,  their  chil- 
dren would  only  be  still  more  strongly  attached  to 
his  docfaine.' 

Socrates  made  a  defence,  that  he  might  obey  the 
laws;'  but  he  made  it  with  the  firmness  of  innocence 
and  the  dignity  of  virtue.  I  shall  here  add  some 
passages  from  the  discourse  which  his  apologists, 
and  especially  Plato,  have  put  into  his  mouth,  as 
they  will  serve  to  pourtray  bis  character. 

"  I  appear'before  this  tribunal  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  toough  I  am  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  forms  and  style  of  the  proceedings  are  entirely 
new  to  me;  I  am  about  to  speak  a  foreign  language ; 
and  the  only  favour  which  I  have  to  request  is,  that 
•  IscKT.  Areop.  t.  i.  p.  322.  *•  Xen.  Apol.  p.  705.  '  H. 
ibid.  p.  701.  •'  PlaL  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  36.  <  Id.  ibid.  p.  29.  'Id. 
ibid.  p.  19. 
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;ou  would  rather  be  attentiTe  to  my  arguments  than 
my  words ;  for  it  is  your  duty  to  determine  wbat  is 
just,  and  mine  to  declare  to  you  the  truth."* 

After  having  cleared  himself  from  the  crime  of 
impiety,''  he  proceeded  to  the  second  bead  of  the 
accusation. 

"  It  is  alleged  that  I  corrupt  the  youth  of  Athens. 
Let  my  accuser  produce  one  of  my  disciples  whom  I 
have  drawn  into  vice.'  I  see  many  of  them  in  this 
assembly ;  let  them  arise  and  depose  against  their 
corrupter.^  If  they  are  withheld  by  some  remains  of 
respect  for  tfaeir  preceptor,  whence  is  it  that  their 
fathers,  their  brothers,  tbeir. kinsmen,  do  not  at  this 
moment  invoke  against  me  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
laws?  Why  has  Melitus  n^Iected  to  avail  himself 
of  their  testimony  ?  It  is  because,  far  from  accusing 
me,  they  bave,  unsolicited,  hastened  to  assist  and  vin- 
dicate me. 

"My  death  will  not  be  to  be  imputed  to  tjie  calum- 
nies of  Anytus  and  Melitus,'  but  to  the  hatred  of 
those  vain  or  unjust  men  whose  ignorances  or  vices 
I  have  unmasked;  a  hatred  which  has  already  been 
the  destruction  of  very  many  worthy  persons,  and 
will  hereafter  occasion  the  ruin  of  many  more ;  for 
I  ought  not  to  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  satiated 
with  my  punishment. 

"  I  have  drawn  on  myself  this  enmity  by  wishing 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  an  answer  of  the  Pythia, 


f  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  17.         » Xen.  Apol.  p.  703.        '  Id.  ibid, 
p.  704.        ■<  Plat.  Apol.  t  i.  p.  35.        >  Id.  ibid.  p.  28. 
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wbobaddeclaredtfaatlwastbewisestof meD.""  Here 
toud  iBUimurs  of  indignation  were  heard  among  the 
judges."  Socrates  continued :  "Afltonisbed  at  this 
•rack,  I  interrogated,  among  the  different  classes  of 
citizens,  those  who  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputa- 
tion ;  but  I  every  where  only  found  presumption  and 
hypocrisy.  I  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with 
dottb49  of  their  own  merits,  and  I  rendered  them  ray 
irreconcileable  enemies.  I  hence  concluded  that 
wisdom  appertained  only  to  the  Divinity,  and  that 
the  oracle,  by  pointing  out  to  me  as  an  example, 
only  intended  to  signify  that  he  is  the  wisest  man 
who  least  thinks  himself  wise."  Should  I  be  censured 
for  having  dedicated  so  many  yeu-s  to  inquiries  so 
da^eroiis,  I  shall  reply,  that  we  ou^t  not  to  think 
eitb^  life  or  death  of  importance,  when  it  is  in  our 
power  to  be  useful  tu  others.  1  believed  myself  des- 
tined  to  instruct  mankind;  1  believed  I  had  received 
such  a  mission  from  heaven.!*  I  bad  defended,  at 
the  banard  of  my  life,  the  posts  in  which  I  had  been 
itationed  by  the  generals  of  my  country,  at  Amphi- 
poHs,  at  PotidKa,  and  at  Delium:  and  it  was  my 
dutyto  maintain,  with  still  more  courage,  that  which 
the  gods  have  assigned  me  in  the  midst  of  you ;  nor 
'  could  I  abandon  it  without  disobeying  their  orders, 
and  rendering  myself  vile  in  my  own  eyes.*) 

"  I  will  go  still  further.  Should  you  this  day  even 
offer  to  acquit  me  on  condition  that  I  should  keep 

"  Plat.  Apol-  t.  i.  p.  21.  This  answer  was,  according  to  the 
tcbeliagt  on  Arietophaces  (in  Nub.  v.  144.),  "  Euripides  it  wise, 
but  Socrates  U  the  wisest  of  all  men."  "Xen.  Apol.  p.  703. 

'  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i,  p.  23.    v  Id.  ibid.  p.  sa    1 1d.  ibid.  p.  28. 
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silence  in  future,' I  would  say  to  you,  O  inyjudg;e8! 
I  doubtless  love  and  honour  you,  but  it  is  my  du^ 
to  obey  God  rather  than  you;  while  I  have  breath 
I  will  never  cease  to  raise  my  voice,  as  has  heretofore 
been  my  practice,  and  say  to  all  I  see.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  pursue  after  riches  and  honours,  while 
you  neglect  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
which  would  adorn  and  render  perfect  your  soiiis  ? 
1  would  unceasingly  importune  them  with  intreaties 
and  questions;  I  would  compel  tiiem  to  blush  at 
their  blindness,  or  their  false  virtues;  and  I  would 
prove  to  them  that  they  bestow  their  highest  esteem 
on  goods  which  merit  only  contempt. 

"  Such  are  the  truths  which  the  Divine  Being  has 
commanded  me  incessantly  to  declare  to  old  and 
young,  to  citizens  and  strangers:  and  as  my  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders  is  to  you  the  greatest  of  bis  bene- 
fits, if  you  put  me  to  death  you  will  reject  the  gift 
of  God,  aod  you  will  not  afterwards  find  any  person 
animated  with  the  same  zeal.  It  b  therefore  your 
cause  which  I  this  day  maintain,  while  I  appear  to 
defend  my  own.  For  indeed,  Anytus  and  Melitus 
may  calumniate,  may  banish,  may  deprive  me  of  life ; 
but  never  can  it  be  in  their  power  to  barm  me. 
They  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am,  since  they  are 
unjust' 

"To  escape  from  their  persecution  I  have  not,after 

the  example  of  others  when  accused,  had  recourse  to 

clandestine  intrigues  or  open  solicitations.  I  have  en- 

tertained  too  much  respect  for  you  to  seek  to  move 

'  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  39.  <Id.  lbid.p.  SO. 
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your  passions  by  my  tears,  or  by  those  of  my  children 
aDd  friends  collected  around  me.'  Such  sceoes  are 
indeed  proper  to  excite  the  emotions  of  pity  on  the 
stage,  but  here  the  voice  of  truth  ought  alone  to  be 
heard.  You  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  the  laws.  Should  I  induce  you  to  violate 
that  oath,  I  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  impiety;  but, 
more  firmly  persuaded  than  ray  adversaries  of  (he 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  I  without  fear  com- 
mit myself  to  his  justice  and  to  yours."" 

The  judges  of  Socrates  were  for  the  most  part 
persona  taken  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and 
destitute  of  knowledge  or  principles.  Some  of  them 
considered  his  firmness  as  an  insult,  and  others  were 
ofiended  atthe  praises  he  bestowed  on  himself.*  The 
majoritythereforevoted  him  attaintedand  convicted; 
but  his  enemies  only  gained  their  point  by  a  small 
number  of  voices.'  They  would  have  had  still  fewer, 
and  even  have  been  liable  to  punishment  themselves, 
had  be  made  the  smallest  effort  to  incline  the  judges 
in  hu  favour.' 

According  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  a  second  trial 
wag  necessary  to  decide  on  the  puuisbment.*  Meli- 
tus  in  his  accusation  had  stated  that  the  crime  merited 
death.  Socrates  might  have  chosen  between  a  fine, 
banishment,  or  perpetual  imprisonment  He  ^ain 
addressed  his  judges,  and  said,  that  to  specify  any 

'Plat,  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  34^  Xeooph.  Memor.  lib.  *.  p.  SM. 
"Plat.  Apol:  t.  i.  p.  i5.  Xenopb.  Memor.  lib.  I.  p.  732. 
'  Xen.  il»d.  p.  707-  "  Plat.  Apol.  t.  i.  p.  36.  '  Xen.  Mem. 
lib.  4.  p.  8M.        ■  Cicer.  de  Orat.  c.  54- 1-  i.  p.  182. 
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puDisbment  would  be  to  confess  himself  guiltj  of  a 
crime;'' but  that,  as  he  had  rendered  the  greatest  bo'- 
vices  to  the  republic,  he  in  reality  deserved  to  be 
maintaiDed  intbePrytaneum  atthepubHc  expeiue.*^' 
At  these  words,  eight;  of  hU  judges,  who  had  before 
voted  ID  his  favour,  went  over  to  the  party  of  the 
prosecutor,''  and  judgment  of  death  by  poison  was 
pronounced.* 

Socrates  received  his  Bentence  with  the  tranquil- 
lity of  a  man  who  during  his  whole  life  had  learned 
to  die.'  In  a  third  discourse  he  consoled  those  of 
hisjudges  who  bad  acquitted  him,  by  observing  that 
no  evil  can  happen  to  the  virtuous  man,  neither  while 
he  lives,  nor  after  his  death.'  To  those  who  had  ac- 
cused or  condemned  him,  he  represented,  that  tbey 
must  incessantly  suffer  from  the  remorse  of  consci- 
enceE  and  the  reproaches  of  men  :  that  death  being 
to  him  a  gain,  he  felt  no  anger  against  them,  though 
be  bad  reason  to  complain  of  their  hatred.  He  ended 
with  these  words  :  "  It  is  time  for  us  to  depart ;  I  to 
die,  and  you  to  continue  to  live;  but  whether  of 
these  be  the  better  lot,  is  known  only  to  the  Divine 
Being."  *^ 

When  he  left  the  court  to  return  to  prison,  no 

>•  Plat.  Apol.  I.  i.  p.  37.  Xen.  Apol.  p.  705.  '  Plat  Apol. 
torn.  i.  p.  37.  ^  Diog.  Laen.  lib.  2.  ^  12.  *  According  to 
Plato  (Apol.  t.  i.  p.  38.)  Socrates  consented  to  propose  a  slight 
fine,  for  which  some  of  his  disciples,  and  Plato  among  others, 
should  be  security  (Diog.  Lagrt.  lib.  2.  §31.)  YetXenophon 
maltea  him  say,  that  he  could  not,  without  confesiing  that  he 
was  guilty,  condemn  himself  to  the  smallest  punishment. 
•Plat,  in  Phsdon.  t.  i.  p.  64et67.  'Id.  Apol.  t.  i.p.4'1.  ild. 
ibid.  p.  705.    Id.  ibid.  p.  'S9.      **  Id.  ibid.  t.  i,  p.  40  et  43. 
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alteratioD  was  discerDible  either  in  fais  countenance 
or  his  gait.  He  said  to  bis  disciples,  who  melted 
into  tears  around  him.  Why  do  yoa  weep  now  for 
the  first  time  ?  Were  you  ignorant  that  Nature, 
when  she  granted  me  life,  condemned  me  one  daj 
to  resign  it  i*  I  am  in  despair,  replied  the  youth 
Apollodorus,  to  think  that  you  should  die  inno- 
cent Would  you  rather  choose,  replied  Socrates, 
with  a  smile,  that  I  should  die  guilty  ?  He  saw 
Anytus  pass  by,  and  said  to  his  friends.  How  proud 
is  that  man  of  bis  triumph  !  He  knows  not  that  vir- 
tue must  ever  be  victorious.' 

The  next  day  after  his  trial,*  the  priest  of  Apollo 
placed  a  crown  on  the  stern  of  the  galley  which 
annually  carries  the  offerings  of  the  Athenians  to 
Delos.^  From  the  time  of  the  performance  of  that 
ceremony  to  the  return  of  the  vessel,  the  law  forbids 
the  execution  of  any  sentence  of  death. 

Socrates  passed  thirty  days  in  prison,'  surrounded 
by  hit  disciples,  who,  to  assuage  their  grief,  were 
continually  coming  to  enjoy  his  company  and  con- 
versation,  believing  at  each  visit  that  they  saw  and 
heard  him  for  the  last  time. 

One  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he  perceived  Crito, 
one  of  his  friends  whom  he  particularly  esteemed, 
seated  near  his  bed.""    You  come  sooner  than  ordi- 


'  Xen.  Apol.  p.  706.  *  Lt  Imdemain  de  ton  jugemml ; 
but  the  worda  of  Plato  are,  ni  -wpoTtpala  nit  fiK^r,  the  day 
h^ort  Am  tnal.  T.  ^  Plat,  in  Phsdon.  torn.  i.  page  588. 
■Xenoph.   Memor.  lib.  4.  page  816.  '-Hat.  in  Crit. 

torn.  i.  p.  43. 
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nar)'  surely,  said  he  to  him :  is  it  not  yet  very  early  ? 
Yes,  aoswered  Crito  ;  it  is  scarcely  day. 

Socrates.  I  am  surprised  the  keeper  of  the  pri- 
son would  let  you  in. 

Crito.  He  knows  me  ;  I  have  made  him  some 
trifling  presents. 

Socrates.     Have  you  been  here  long  ? 

Crito-     Some  time. 

Socrates.    Why  did  you  not  awake  me  ? 

Crito.  You  were  in  such  a  quiet  sleep  that  I 
could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  disturb  you.  I  had 
always  admired  the  calmness  of  your  mind,  but  at 
this  moment  it  made  a  still  more  forcible  impres- 
sion on  me. 

Socrates.  It  would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  a  man 
of  my  age  should  be  disturbed  at  the  approaches 
of  death.  But  what  has  induced  you  to  come  so 
early  ? 

Crito.  Intelligence  the  most  afflicting,  not  to 
you,  but  to  me  and  your  friends;  the  most  cruel  and 
dreadful  intelligence. 

Socrates.    Is  the  ship  returned  ? 

Crito.  It  was  seen  yesterday  evening  off  Sunium  ; 
it  will  no  doubt  arrive  to-day;  and  to-morrovr  will 
be  the  day  of  your  death. 

Socrates.  So  let  it  be,  since  such  is  the  will 
of  the  gods.* 


*  Crito  thought  the  ship  would  arrive  od  that  day  at  the 
Hneus ;  bitt  it  did  not  Come  till  the  next,  and  the  death  of  So- 
crates was  deferred  for  a  day. 
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Crito  tbeo  represented  to  him,  tbat,  unable  to  bear 
the  idea  of  his  death,  he  bad,  with  some  friends, 
taken  a  resolution  to  facilltatehis  escape  fromprisoo; 
that  the  necessarj  measures  were  concerted  for  the 
following  night;  that  a  small  sum  of  money  would 
be  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  keepers,  and  silence  their 
accusers ;  that  an  honourable  retreat  might  be  pro- 
cured for  bim  in  Thessaly,  where  he  might  lead  a 
peaceful  life  ;  that  be  could  not  refuse  to  comply 
with  their  request,  without  failing  in  bis  duty  to 
himself,  to  his  children,  whom  he  would  lea?e  in 
want,  and  to  bis  friends,  who  would  be  for  ever  re- 
proached with  not  having  sacrificed  all  that  they 
possessed  to  preserve  bis  life." 

Ob,  my  dear  Crito !  replied  Socrates,  your  zeal  is 
not  conformable  to  the  principles  I  have  constantly 
professed  to  follow,  and  which  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments shall  never  compel  me  to  abaDdoD." 

It  will  be  first  proper  to  reply  to  what  you  allege 
concerning  the  reproaches  which  you  fear  from  men. 
You  know  thatwe  are  not  tobeguided  by  theopinion 
of  the  greater  number,  but  by  the  decision  of  those 
who  s^e  able  to  distinguish  justice  from  injustice,and 
truth  from  falsehood.''  It  is  also  necessary  to  dispel 
the  feais  with  which  you  wish  to  inspire  me  for 
my  children  :  they  will  receive  from  my  friends  the 
services  which  their  generosity  now  offers  to  me.i 
Thus  the  whole  question  will  be  reduced  to  the  in- 


"  Plat,  in  CriL  1. 1.  p.  44.  »  Id.  ibid.  p.  46.     Xen.  Apol. 

p.  705.        p  PIU.  in  Crit.  p.  48.        1 1d,  ibid.  p.  54 . 
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quiry,  whether  it  be  conrormable  to  justice  that  1 
should  leave  this  place  without  the  periuissioD  of 
the  Athenians  ?  ^ 

Have  we  not  frequently  ^reed,  that  in  no  circum- 
stances it  can  be  allowable  to  render  injustice  for  in-  . 
justice  ?'  Have  we  not  also  established-  it  a^  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  first  dut^  of  the  citizen  is  to  obey  the 
laws,  and  that  this  can  be  dispensed  with  under  no 
pretext  ?  But  would  it  not  be  to  deprive  them  of  all 
their  power,  and  absolutely  to  annihilate  them,  were 
I  to  prevent  their  being  carried  into  execution  i  Had 
I  supposed  I  had  reason  to  complain  of  them,  I  was 
at  liberty,  and  it  was  in  my  power  to  remove  into 
another  country;'  btit  I  have  hitherto  borne  their 
yoke  with  pleasure,  and  have  a  thousand  times  ex- 
perienced the  efiectfi  of  their  protection  and  bene- 
ficence ;  and  now,  because  my  enemies  have  abused 
them  to  my  destruction,  you  wish  me,  that  I  may  re- 
venge myself  onthem,todestroy  the  la  ws,andconspire 
against  my  country,  of  which  they  are  the  support 

I  shall  add,  that  they  had  prepared  me  a  resource. 
After  my  first  trial  I  might  have  condemned  myself 
to  banishment  only;  but  I  chose  to  undergo  a  second, 
and  I  have  openly  declared  that  I  would  prefer  death 
to  exile."  Shall  I  then,  regardless  alike  of  my  word 
and  my  duty,  fly,to  expose  to  foreign  nations  Socrates 
proscribed,  di^aced,  become  the  corrupter  of  the 
laws,  and  the  enemy  of  authority,  tiiat  I  may  yet  live 
a  few  wretched  and  ignominious  days  ?  Shall  I  fly, 

'  Flat,  in  Crit.  p- 48.  •  Id.  ibid.  p. 4d.  >  ld.ibid.p.  51. 
-  Id.  ibid.  p.  S2. 
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to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  mj  weakness  uid 
my  crime  in  distaiitcountriee,whereIcaD  oeverdare 
again  to  proaounce  the  words  justice  and  virtue  with- 
out a  CDDicious  blush,  and  drawing  on  myself  the 
most  cruel  reproaches  >  No,  my  friend  ;  cease  to 
persuade  me;  andsuffermeto  pursue  the  path  which 
the  gods  have  marked  out  for  me.' 

Two  days  after  this  conversation/  the  eleven 
magistrates,  whose  office  it  is  to  see  that  criminals 
are  executed  according  to  their  sentence,  came  eariy 
in  the  morning  to  the  prison,  to  have  his  irons  taken 
off,  and  give  him  notice  that  he  was  to  die  that  day/ 
Many  of  his  disciples  afterwards  entered.  There 
were  about  twenty  of  tiiem.  They  found  with  him 
his  wife  Xanthippe,  with  the  youngest  of  his  chil- 
dren in  her  arms.  The  moment  ^e  perceived  them, 
die  exclaimed,  with  loud  cries  and  sobbings :  Ah  ! 
my  husband,  your  friends  are  come  to  visit  you,  and 
for  the  last  time  !  Socrates  having  requested  Crito 
to  cause  her  to  be  sent  home,  she  was  taken  away, 
uttering  die  most  doleful  lantentations,  and  tearing 
her  face.' 

Never  had  the  disciples  of  Socrates  seen  him 
display  such  patience  and  courage ;  they  could  not 
lDokoBhimwitfaoutbeingoverwhelmedwithgrief,nor 
lifltea  to  him  without  the  liveliest  transports  of  plea- 
Mire.  In  his  last  conversation,  he  said  to  them,  that 
it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  deprive  himself  of 
life ;  because,  as  weare  placed  on  earth  as  soldiers  in 

■  FlfM.  in  Crit  p.  5i.  '  Id.  in  Phied.  p.  59.  *  Id.  ibid. 
■  Id.  ilHd.  p.  60. 
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a  post  assigned  them  by  tbeir  general,  we  ought  not 
to  quit  our  station  without  the  permission  of  tbegods;  ** 
that,  for  himself,  be  was  resigned  to  their  will,  and 
sighed  after  the  moment  which  would  bestow  oo 
him  the  happiness  he  had  endeavoured  to  merit  by 
his  conduct  through  life/  From  this  discourse 
passing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  a  multitude 
of  proofs,  which  justified  bis  hopes.  "  And  even," 
said  he,  "  though  these  hopes  should  be  without 
foundation,  besides  that  the  sacrifices  they  required 
have  not  prevented  me  from  being  the  happiest  ef 
men,  they  remove  far  from  me  the  bitterness  of  deatli, 
and  diffuse  a  pure  and  delicious  joy  over  my  last 
moments.'"* 

"  Thus,"  added  he,  "  every  man  who,  renounciag 
pleasure,  hag  laboured  to  adorn  his  soul,  not  with 
foreign  ornaments,  but  such  as  are  suitable  to  it,— 4b 
justice,  temperance,  and  other  virtues,— cannot  but 
possess  an  unshaken  confidence,  and  quieUy  wait  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  You  will  follow  me  when 
yours  shall  arrive ;  mine  approaches;  and,  to  use 
the  expression  of  one  of  our  poets,  I-hear  already 
its  voice  which  calls  me." 

Crito  now  asked  him,  whether  he  had  no  iojuac- 
tions  to  lay  on  them  with  regard  to  his  children  or 
his  Affairs.  "  I  have  only  to  repeat,"  replied  So- 
crates, "  the  advice  I  have  frequently  given  you  ;— 
tiiat  you  be  virtuous,    if  you  follow  it.  I  iboll  not 

>>  nat.  m  Pheed.  p.  60.  "  Id.  ibid.  p.  67  et  68.  '■Id. 

ibid.  p.  91  et  114. 
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need  your  promises ;  and  if  you  neglect  it,  they  will 
be  useleas  to  my  family. "= 

He  afterwards  passed  into  a  small  apartment  ad- 
joining  to  bathe.  Crito  followed  him :  his  other 
friends  continued  in  the  room  be  bad  left,  and  con- 
versed together  on  Ibe  discourse  they  had  just  heard, 
and  the  situation  in  which  they  were  soon  to  be  lefl 
by  his  death.  They  already  considered  themselves 
as  orphans  deprived  of  the  best  of  fathers,  and  less 
wept  for  him  than  for  themselves.  His  three  chil- 
dren were  brought  to  him,  two  of  whom  were  yet 
extremely  young :  he  gave  some  orders  to  the  wo- 
men who  came  with  them,  and,  after  having  sent 
them  away,  returned  to  bis  friends.' 

A  moment  aft^ ,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  entered : 
"  Socrates,"  said  he,  "  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  not 
hear  from  you  those  imprecations  with  which  I  am 
usually  loaded  by  persons  in  the  same  situation,  to 
whom  my  office  obliges  me  to  give  notice  that  it  is 
time  io  drink  the  poison.  As  I  have  never  seen  any 
person  in  this  place  who  possessed  such  firmness  of 
mind  and  mildness  of  temper  as  ypu  have  always 
showD,I  know  well  that  you  are  not  angry  at  me,and 
thatyoudo  notattributetomeyourmisfortunes;  you 
arebut  toowell  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  them: 
forewell !  endeavour  to  submit  to  necessity."  His 
tears  scarcely  permitted  bim  to  conclude  whathe  had 
to  say,  and  he  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  prison  that 
he  might  shed  them  without  restraint  "  Farewell! " 

•  PlaL  in  Hued.  t.  i.  p.  115.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  116  et  117. 
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said  Socrates  to  bim  in  reply :  "  I  will  follow  your  ■ 
advice:"  and  turning  towards  bis  friends.  How  well- 
bebaved  and  honest  is  tbat  man !  said  be.  Since  I 
have  been  here  he  has  frequently  come  to  converse 
with  me. — And  now  see  bow  be  weeps. — Crito,  be 
must  be  obeyed.  Let  the  poison. be  brought,  if 
it  be  ready :  if  not,  let  it  he  mixed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Crito,  in  answer,  represented  that  tbe  sun  was 
not  yet  set ;  and  tbat  others,  in  like  circumBtaaces, 
had  been  permitted  to  defer  drinking  the  poison  for 
some  hours.  "They,"  said  Socrates,  "had  their 
reasons  for  what  they  did,  and  I  have  mine  for  act- 
ing differently."  s 

Crito  then  gave  orders  as  he  had  been  directed  ; . 
and  when  the  poison  was  ready,  a  servant  brought 
the  fatal  cup  ;  and  Socrates  having  asked  what  he  . 
was  to  do,  the  man  answered :  **  Afler  you.  have 
drunk  the  potion,  you  must  walk  until  you  find 
your  legs  begin  to  grow  heavy,  and  then  lie 
down  on  your  back."  Immediately,  without  chang- 
ing countenance,  he'  took  the  cup  with  a  steady 
hand,  and,  after  having  addressed  a  prayer  to  the 
gods,  advanced  it  to  bis  mouth.. 

In  this  dreadful  moment,  terror  and  dismay  seized 
on  all  present,  and  involuntary  tears  streamed  from 
every  eye.  Some  to  conceal  them  threw  their 
mantles  over  their  beads,and  others  hastilyarose  tbat 
he  might  not  discover  tfaeir  agitation;  but  when, 

*  Plat,  in  Phica.t.  i.  p.  116. 
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Uirning  their  ejes  again  upOD  him,  they  perceived 
thiUhe  had  drunk  off  the  poison, theit  grief,  too  long 
restrained,  burst  forth  with  violence ;  and  their  tears 
and  sobbings  redoubled  when  they  heard  the  loud ' 
lamentations  of  the  youth  ApoUodorus,  who,  after 
having  wept  the  whole  day,  now  made  the  prison 
resound  with  the  most  frantic  cries.''  "  What  are 
you  doing,  my  friends?"  said  Socrates,  without 
emotion :  "  I  sent  away  the  women  that  I  might 
not  witness  such  weakness.  Resume  your  coun^ ; 
I  have  always  said  that  death  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied with  good  omens." 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  to  walk  till  he 
b^an  to  feel  a  heaviness  in  his  legs,  when  he  laid 
downon  the  bed  andwrapped  himself  in  his  mantle. 
The  man  who  had  brought  and  given  himthepoison> 
pointed  out  to  the  persons  present  the  successive 
progress  of  its  effects.  A  mortal  cold  had  already 
frozen  his  feet  and  legs,  and  was  ready  to  invade  the 
heart,  when  Soct'ates,  raising  his  mantle,  said  to 
Crtto:  "  We  oweacock  to^sculapius;  foi^tnot 
to  pay  the  vow."*  It  shall  be  performed,  replied 
Crito :  but  have  you  no  other  command  P  He  re- 
turned DO  answer,  but  a  moment  after  made  a  slight 
motion.  The  servant  having  uncovered  him  received 
his  last  look,  and  Crito  closed  his  eyes. 

Thus  died  die  most  religious,  the  most  virtuous 


^  FUt  in  Ph«d.  t  i.  p.  1 17.  *  It  was  ustml  to  ucrifice  Ihi* 
bird  to  .SsculaiHut.  (See  Pompdua  Fettui  de  Signif.  Verb, 
lib.  9.  p.  189.) 
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and  the  most  bappj  of  men ;'  the  only  mao,  per- 
haps, who,  without  fear  of  being  convtcted  of  false- 
hood, might  boldly  afiBrm — I  have  never,  either  ia 
word  or  deed>  committed  the  smallest  injustice/  * 

■Flat.  Id  Pheed.  t.i.  p.  118.  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.  p.  818. 
"  Id.  ibid,  lib.l.  p.  721 ;  lib.  4.  p.  WB.  *  See  note  V.  at  tbe 
end  aF  the  volume. 
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FeHvo<dt  and  Mytteriet  of  ElaitU. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  speak  of  tbe  most  important  article 
of  the  Athenian  religion ;  of  those  mysteries,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  of 
which  the  ceremonies  inspire  no  less  dread  than 
veneration,  and  the  secret  of  which  has  never  been 
revealed  but  by  some  persons  immediately  con- 
demned to  death  and  the  public  execration  ;'  for  the 
law  is  not  satisfied  with  depriving  them  of  life  and 
confiscating  their  goods, — the  remembrance  of  their 
crime  and  punishment  must  be  preserved  on  a  co- 
lumn exposed  to  every  eye." 

Among  all  the  mysteries  instituted  in  honour  of 
different  divinities,  there  are  none  so  celebrated  as 
those  of  the  goddess  Ceres ;  she  herself,  it  is  said, 
appointed  the  ceremonies.  While  she  traversed  the 
earth  in  search  of  Proserpine,  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  Pluto,  she  arrived  in  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  and, 
pleased  at  the  reception  she  met  with  from  the  inha- 
bitants, bestowed  on  them  two  signal  benefits,^tbe 
art  of  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
doctrine."    The  lesser  mysteries,  which  serve  as  a 

'  Meurs,  in  Eleus.  cap.  20.  ■"  AndocJd.  de  Myst.  page  7- 
"  liocr.  Paneg.  t.  i.  p.  13'2.     Aristid.  Ehus.  Orat.  t.  i.  p.  ♦SO. 
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preparation  to  the  greater,  were  instituted  in  favour 
of  Hercules.* 

But  let  us  leave  such  idle  traditions  to  the  vulgar, 
since  it  is  of  less  importance  to  be  acquainted  with 
ihe  authors  of  this  religious  sjstemthan  to  discover 
its  object  It  is  asserted,  that,  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Athenians,  it  has  diffused  a  spirit 
of  union  and  humanitj;P  that  it  purifies  the  soul 
from  its  ignorance  and  pollution  ;^  that  it  procures  to 
the  initiated  the  peculiar  aid  of  the  gods,''  the  means 
of  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  virtue,  the  serene 
happiness  of  a  bolj  life,*  and  the  hope  of  a  peace- 
ful death  and  endless  felicity.'  The  initiated  shall 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Elysian  Fields," 
they  shall  enjoy  a  pure  light,''  and  shall  live  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Divinity;*  while  those  who  have  not 
.  participated  in  the  mysteries,  shall  dwell  after  death 
in  places  of  darkness  and  horror.* 

To  shun  so  fearful  an  alternative,  the  Greeks  re- 
pair from  all  parts  to  solicit  at  Eleusis  the  pledge 
of  happiness  there  offered  them.     From  the  most 

°  Meura.  in  Eleiu.  c.  5.  '  Cicer.  de  I<eg.  lib.  2.  c.  14.  t.  iii. 
p.  148.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  155.  ')  Augustin.  de  Trioit. 

lib.  4.  cap.  10.  tom.  viii.  p.8l9.  Procl.  in  Rep.  PlaL  p.  S69. 
'  Sopat.  Divia,  Queest.  tom.  i.  p.  370.  '  laocr.  Paneg.  p.  3SS, 
t  Id.  ibid.  1. 1.  p.  S35.  Cicer.  ibid.  Crioag.  in  Anthol.  lib.  I. 
c.  28.  "  Diog.  La^rL  lib.  6.  ^  30.    Axioch.  ap.  Plat.  t.  iii. 

p.  371.  '  Find.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  3.  p.  518.  Ariatopb. 
in  Ran.  v  155  et  457.  Spanh.  ibid.  p.  304.  Sophocl.  ap.  Plut.  de 
Aud..Poet.l.  ii.p.  21.  yPlaUinPbKd.  t  i.  p.69etSI.  'Id. 
ibid.  p.  69.  Id.  in  Gorg.  t.  i.  p.  493.  Id.  de  Rep.  L  ii.  p.  363. 
Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  145.  Spaob.  ibid.  Pausan,  lib.  10.  c.  31. 
p.  876. 
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tender  age  the  Athenians  are  admitted  to  the  cere- 
monies of  initiation,*  and  those  who  have  never  par- 
ticipated in  them,  request  to  be  admitted  to  them 
before  tbeydie;**  for  the  menaces  and  representations' 
of  the  punishments  nf  another  life,  which  thej  had 
before  regarded  as  a  subject  of  derision,  then  make 
the  strongest  impression  on  their  minds,  and  fill  them 
with  fears,  which  are  sometimes  of  the  most  abject 
kind.' 

Yet  some  enlightened  persons  do  not  believe  that 
to  bevirtuous  there  is  any  necessity  for  such  an  asso- 
ciation. Socrates  would  never  be  initiated,  end  his 
refusal  gave  birth  to  somedoubts  concerning  his  re- 
ligion.^ Diogenes  was  once  advised,  in  my  presence, 
to  contract  this  sacredengagement  i  buthe  answered: 
"  Patiecioo  the  notorious  robber  obtained  initiation; 
Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus  never  solicited  it;  is  it 
possible  I  should  believe  the  former  will  enjoy  the 
bliss  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  while  the  latter  shall  be 
dra^;ed  through  the  mire  of  the  infernal  shades!* "' 

All  the  Greeks  may  claim  to  be  admitted  to  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries/  but  the  people  of  every  other 
nation  are  excluded  by  an  ancient  law.s  I  had  been 
promised  that  this  law  should  be  dispensed  with  in 

.  ■  Tereot.  in  Phoim.  act  1.  aceo.  I.t.  15.  DoDat.  ibid.  Tur- 
jwb.  Adv.  lib.  S.  c6.  Mem.  del' Acad.  dea.  BeJI.  Lettr.  tom.  i*. 
p.  654.  Note  of  Madame  Dacier  on  the  pasaage  ia  Terence. 
^  AtiaUtph.  in  Pac:  t.  SJ*.  '  Plat,  de  Kep.  lib.  I.  p.  33a 
Zaieuc.  ap.  Slob.  Senn-  42.  p.  2?9.  <>  Lucian.  in  Demooact. 
t.  it.  p.  38a  .  '  PluL  de  Aud.  Poet- 1.  ii.  p.  21.  Diog.  Laert. 
Kb.  6.  4  39.  '  Herodot.  lib.  8.  cap.  65.  ■  Meun.  in  Eleus. 
cap.  19. 
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my  behalf.  I  bad  in  my  &Tour  the  title  of  cHizeo  of 
Atbeiia,  and  the  poTrerful  autbority  df  examples.^ 
But  aa  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  I  shoald 
haveconBned  myself  to  observe  certain  practices, ' 
and  abstain  from  different  kinds  of  eatables,  wbicb 
might  have  laid  me  under  a  disagreeable  restraint,  I 
contented  myself  with  making  some  researches  con- 
cerning this  institution,  and  obtaining  information 
of  various  particulars  relative  to  it,  which  I  may 
make  known  without  fear  of  incurring  the  guilt  of 
penury.  I  shall  annex  them  to  the  account  of  the 
last  journey  that  I  made  to  Eleusis,  on  occasion  of 
the  greater  mysteries,  which  are  annually' celebrated 
there  on  the  15th  of  Uie  month  Boedromion."*  The 
festival  of  the  lesser  mysteries  is  likewise  annual,and 
is  observed  six  months  before. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  former,  all  judicial 
prosecutions  are  rigorously  forbidden,  nor  may  any 
seizure  be  made  on  any  debtor  already  condemned  by 
the  laws.  On  the  day  after  the  festival,  the  senate 
makes  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  tiiose  who 
are  accused  of  having,  by  acts  of  violence,  or  in  any 
other  maoner,  disturbed  the  regularities  of  the  cere- 
monies;' and  if  they  are  found  guil^,  they  are  con- 
demned to  death,  or  to  pay  heavy  fines^""  This  severity 

*•  Meun.  in  Eleua.  c.  19.  '  HerodoU  lih  8.  c  66>  *  Julian. 
Orat.  5.  p.  173.  FeUv.  de  Doct.  Temp.  lib.  I.  cap.  8.  t.  i,  p.  la 
Id.  in  Themiit.  p.  408.  *  Id  the  Metonic  Cycle,  the  month 

Boedromion  began  on  one  of  die  dajs  between  the  S3d  of  August 
andtheSUt  of  September.  '  Andocid.de  Uyster.p.  15,  Ac; 
■"  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  631.    Pet.  I«g.  Att.  p.  36. 
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IS  perhaps  necessary  to  maintain  order  among;  eiicli  an 
immense  multitude  as  is  assembled  at  Eleusis."  Id 
time  of  war,  the  Athenians  send  deputies  to  all  parts 
of  Greece,  to  offer  passports  to  those  who  desire  to 
attend  at  the  festivals,**  whether  the}*  have  received 
initiation,  or  only  come  as  spectators.'' 

I  departed  for  Eleusis,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  on  the  I4tb  of  Boedromion,  in  the  3d  year  of 
the  I09th  Olympiad.*  The  gate  by  which  weleave 
Athens  to  go  to  Eleusis  is  named  the  sacred  gate,  and 
the  road  which  leads  thither  the  sacred  way/  The 
distance  is  about  a  hundred  stadia.t  Afler  having 
crossed  a  ratherhigh  hill,  which  is  covered  with  laurel 
roses,'  we  entered  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  and  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  two  small  streams,  consecrated,  the 
one  to  Ceres,  and  the  other  to  Proserpine.  I  mention 
them,  because  the  priests  of  the  temple  only  are 
permitted  to  fish  in  them,  and  because  their  water 
is  salt,  and  made  use  nf  in  the  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion.' 

"  Further  on,  upon  the  bridge  over  a  river  which 
bears  the  name  of  Cephisus,  like  that  which  flows 

"  Herodot.  lib.  8-  c.  65.  »  .■Eschin.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  +16. 

p  LjB.  in  Andodd.  p.  106.  *  In  this  year  the  1st  of  Bnedro- 

mion  corresponded  with  the  20th  of  our  month  of  September, 
and  the  14th  of  Boedromion  with  the  4th  of  October.  Hie 
festival  began  on  the  5th  of  October  in  the  year  54'3  before 
Christ.  1  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  cap.  27.  f  About  3{  leagues. 
'  Spon.  Voyag.  t.  il.  p.  161.  Wheler'a  Journey,  book  6.  p.  425. 
Pococke,  t.  ii:  part  2.  p.  170.  •  Pausan.  lib.  1 .  cap.  38.  p.  91 . 
HcBych.  in  'Piiroi.  Spon.  Voyag.  t,  ii.  p.  !6l.  Wheler,  book  6. 
p.  425. 
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Dear  Athens,  we  were  attacked  with  gross  jokes  and 
pleasantries  by  great  numbers  of  the  populace,  who 
were  assembled  there,  and  who,  during  the  festival, 
there  take  their  station,  as  in  a  kind  of  ambuscade,  to 
divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  pass 
bj,  and  especially  the  persons  of  most  eminence  in 
the  republic'  Such  was  the  reception,  as  tradition 
relates,  which  Ceres,  on  her  arrival  at  Eleusis,  here 
met  with  from  an  old  woman  named  lambe." 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  a  large  hill  ex- 
tends intotheptain,fromthe  north-west  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  brow  and  eastern  extremity  of  which 
stands  the  famous  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine." 
Under  it  is  the  small  town  of  Eleusis.  Intheenvi- 
rons,  and  on  the  hill  itself,  are  several  racred  monu- 
ments, such  as  chapels  and  altars:''  and  rich  indivi- 
duals of  Athens  have  here  pleasant  and  beautiful 
villas.' 

The  temple,  built  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles,  of  marble  of  Pentelicus,*  on  the  rock  itself, 
which  was  levelled,  fronts  the  east.  It  is  equally  vast 
and  mt^nificent.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  ^84  feet,*  and  its  breadth  about  SSS.t"  The 
most  celebrated  artists  were  employed  in  its  con- 
struction and  decoration.*' 

■  Strab.  lib.  9.  p.  400.  Hesych.  et  Suid.  in  Tt^vp.  "  Apol. 
lib.  1.  page  17.  .'  Maniucr.  Note  of  Mr.  Wood.  Chandler's 
Travels  in  Greece,  page  190.  i-Pausan.  lib.  1.  c  38.  p.  93. 
*  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p.  628.  ■  Wood,  Maniucr.  Not.  Wbeler's 
Journe;,  book  6.  p.  427.  *  About  363  French  (or  386  Eog.) 

feet.  t  About  307  French  (or  327  Eng.)  feet.  ^  Wood, 
Manuscr.  Note.  Whder,  ibid.  ■=  Sirab.  lib.  9.  p.395.  Vitru*. 
in  Prtef.  lib.  7.  p.  125.     Plut.  inPericl.t.  xxi.  p.  93. 
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AmoDg  the  miDiaters  of  this  temple  there  are  four 
priscipal  oaes.''  The  first  is  the  bierophant :  hk 
Dwne  signifies  be  who  reveals  tbe  sacred  tbiogs ;'  and 
bis  .principal  fuDctioD  is  to  initiate  into  tbe  mysteries. 
He  appears  in  a  distinguished  robe,  his  bead  adorned 
with  a  diadem,  and  bisbairfiowingon  his  shoulders/ 
His  age  must  be  sufficiently  mature  to  suit  tbe  gravity 
of  his  ministry,  and  his  voice  so  sonorous  that  it  may 
be  heard  with  pleasure.^  His  priesthood  b  for  life.'' 
From  the  moment  be  is  invested  with  it  be  must  con- 
fine bimielf  to  cdibacy;  and  it  is  pretended  that  by 
cobbing  his  body  with  bemlock,  be  is  enabled  more 
easily  to  observe  this  law.' 

Tbe  office  of  tbe  second  minister  is  to  carry  tbe 
sacccd  tordi  in  tbe  ceremonies,  end  purify  those  who 
present  themselves  for  initiation;  be,  like  tbe  hiero* 
pbant,  hasAfae  right  to  wear  a  diadem.^  The  two 
others  are,  tbe  sacred  herald,  and  tbe  assistant  at  the 
aHar:  the  office  of  tbe  former  is(o  command  tbe  pro- 
fane to  retire,  and  to  maintain  silence  and  serious 
tboaghtfulness  amongtbeinitiated;  tbatof  tbelatter, 
is  to  assist  tbe  others  in  their  several  functions.' 

Tbe  respect  tbey  claim  firom  tbe  sanctity  of  their 
ministry  is  still  more  heightened  by  their  iHustrious 
birth.  The  hieropbant  is  chosen  from  tbe  bouse  of 
the  Eumolpidae^"  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  iu  Athens; 

'  Meura.  in  El«u£.  c.  19.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de>  Bell.  Letur. 
t  x%i.  p.  93.  <  Hesfdi.  in  'Upo<p.  '  Arrian.  in  E{hcU  lib.  S. 
C.2I.  p.  441.     Plut.  in  .\lcib.  t.  i.  p.202.  i  Arrian.  ibid. 

PhilosU.  inTit.  Soph,  lib.2.  p.  600.  >■  Paiuan.  lib.2.  c.  14. 

p.  142.        <  Meurs.  in  Eleus.c.  15.        ^Id.  ibid.  c.  14.       '  Id. 
ibid.        "  Hesych.  in  EnjUoXx'. 
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and  the  sacred  herald  from  that  of  the  Ceryceg, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Eumolpidee."  The  two 
othen  are  chosen  from  families  equally  illustrious;* 
and  all  the  four  have  under  them  several  subaltern 
ministers^  such  as  interpreters,  chanters,  and  officers 
whose  place  it  is  to  arrange  the  processions,  and  re- 
gulate themintitias  of  the  diiferent  ceremonies.'* 

There  are  also  atEleusis  priestesses  consecrated  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Thej  may  initiate  certain 
persons ;  ">  and,  on  particular  days  in  the  year,  offer 
sacriBces  for  individuals.' 

The  second  of  the  archons  presides  at  the  festivals, 
and  is  especially  charged  to  maintain  order  in  them, 
and  to  see  that  no  irregularities  are  admitted  into  the 
celebration  of  the  religious  rites.  These  last  several 
days.  The  initiated  sometimes  interrupt  their  steep 
to  continue  tbeir  ceremonies.  We  saw  them,  during 
the  night,  leave  the  inclosure  of  the  temple,  walk- 
ing in  silence  two  by  two,  and  each  carrying  a 
lighted  torch.* 

.  When  they  re-entered  the  secret  asylum,  ihey 
hastened  their  pace;  and  I  was  informed  that  this 
was  intended  to  represent  the  wanderings  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine ;  and  that,  in  tbeir  rapid  evolutions, 
they  shook  their  torches,  and  frequently  handed  them 
from  one  to  another.  The  flame  which  they  agitate, 

■  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  iea  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xxi.  p.  96.  "  Paiuon. 
lib.  I.e.  37.  p.  89.  PPoll.lib.  I.e.  1.535.  iSuid.in 

*tXXt>d.  '  Demosth.  ia  Neeer.  p.  880.     Tayl.  Not.  ad  De- 

mosth.  t.  iii.  p.  623.  ■  Wheeler's  Journey,  boob  6.  p.  i28, 

Spon.  Voyag.  t.  ij.  p.  166. 
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it  is  said,  purifies  their  souls,  and  is  the  emblem  of 
that  light  b;  which  tiiey  are  to  be  illuminated.' 

On  one  of  the  dajs  games  were  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  the  goddesses."  Famous  atbletse,  from  the 
differentcountries  of  Greece,  repaired  to  the  festival ; 
and  the  reward  of  the  conqueror  was  a  measure  of 
barley,  grown  on  tiie  neighbouring  plain :  the  inha- 
bitants of  which,  instructed  by  Ceres,  were  the  first 
who  cultivated  that  species  of  corn.* 

On  the  sixth  day,  which  is  the  most  splendid,  the 
priests^  accompanied  by  the  initiated,  carried  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  ifae  statue  of  laccbus,'  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  son  either  of  Ceres  or  of  Proserpine. 
The  god  was  crowned  with  myrtte/aad  bore  a  torch.* 
Nearly  thirty  thousand  persons  followed,''  and  the  air 
resounded  with  thenameof  lBcchus.<=  The  procession, 
regulated  by  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and 
the  chanting  of  hymns,''  wag  sometimes  interrupted 
by  sacrifices  and  dances.'  The  statue  was  brought 
into  the  temple  at  Eleusis;  and  afterward  carried 
back  to  its  own,  with  the  same  pomp  and  ceremonies. 

Many  of  those  who  followed  in  the  procession 
bad  yet  been  only  admitted  into  the  lesser  mysteries, 
celebrated  annuallyin  a  small  temple  situate  near  the 
Ilissus,  at  the  gate^  of  Athens/    There  one  of  the 

>  Meure.  in  Eleus.  c.  26.  "  Id.  ibid,  c  28.  ■  Pauson. 

Jib.  1.  c.  S8.  p.  93.  *  Plut.  in  Phoc.  t.  i.  p.  76*.     Mcurs.  in 

Eleiu.  c.  27.  *  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  333.       ■  Pausan.  ib.  I . 

c  2.  p.  6.  •■  Herodot.  lib.  8.  c  6S.  '  Aristoph.  lib.  v.  319. 
Heaych.  in  'Iok.  ■"  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  •  Plut.  in  Al- 
cib.  t.  i.  p.  810.  'Meure.  in  Eleut.  c  7.     Polyeen,  Strateg. 

lib.  S.C.  17.  j  I.  Eustoth.  in  Iliad.  2.  p.  361.  Steph.  Hesycb. 
et  Etymol.  Magn.  in  'Ayfi. 
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priests  of  the  second  order  is  appointed  to  examine 
and  prepare  the  candidates.^  He  excludes  them  if 
they  have  been  guilty  of  sorcery,  or  of  any  atrocioiu 
crime;  and  especially  if  they  have  committed  homi- 
cide, even  though  involiiatarily.''  He  enjoins  the 
others  frequent  expiations;  and,  convincing  them  of 
the  necessity  of  preferring  the  light  of  truth  to  the 
darkness  of  error,'  disseminates  in  their  minds  the 
seeds  of  the  sacred  doctrine.^  He  exhorts  them  to 
repress  every  violent  passion ;'  and,  by  purity .  of 
mind  and  heart,  to  merit  the  inestimable  beneBt  of 
initiation." 

Their  noviciate  sometimes  continues  several  years, 
and  must  last  at  least  one  entire  year."  During  the 
time  of  their  trial,  the  candidates  attend  the  .festivals 
of  Eleusis ;  but  remain  without  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  and  anxiously  wait  the  hour  in  .which  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter." 

This  hour  had  at  length  arrived.  The  following 
night  was  appointed  for  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
into  the  greater  mysteries.  As  a  preparation  for 
them,  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,''  hy  the  second  archon,.  at- 
tended by  four  assistants,  chosen  by  the  people.i 
The  novices  were  crowned  with  myrtle.' 

t  Hesych.  Jn  "Y^pay.  ••  Julian.  Orat  6-  p.  17S.    Mean,  in 

Eleiu.  c.  19.  f  Clem.  Alei.  Stroni.  lib.  1.  p.  S25 ;  lib.  7. 

p.  845.  k  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  p.  689.  >  Porphyr.  ap.  Stob. 
Edog.  Phys.  p.  !42.  "  Arrian.  in  Epict.lib.S.  c21.  p.440. 
Liban.  Decltun.  19.  t.  i.  p.  495.  "  Meura.  in  Eleus.  c.  8. 

"Fetav.  ad  Tbemist.  p.  Mi.  p  Aiiatotap.  Kaqwcr.  et  Suid. 
in  'Eiri^cX.  1  Lys.  in  Andocid.  p.  105.     Meura.  in  Eleua. 

c.  15.        '  Kdiol.  Sophocl.  in  Oulip.  Col.  v.  713. 
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The  robes  ia  which  they  are  initiated  ore  sup- 
posed to  acquire  such  sanctity  by  the  ceremony,  that 
the  greater  part  continue  to  wear  them  till  they 
are  quite  vorn  out;  and  others  make  them  into 
swaddliug-clothes  for  their  children^  or  hang  them 
up  in  the  temple.*  We  saw  the  candidates  enter 
the  sacred  enclosure;  and  the  next  day  one  of  the 
newly  initiated^  with  whom  I  was  particularly  in- 
timate, gave  me  an  account  of  some  ceremonies  to 
which  he  had  been  witness. 

We  found,  said  he,  the  priests  of  the  temple  ha- 
bited in  their  pontifical  vestments.  The  hieropbant, 
who  DO  this  occasion  represents  the  Creator  of  the 
uniTerse,  was  invested  with  symbols  significatory  of 
the  supreme  power ;  the  torch-bearer,  and  the  as- 
sistant at  the  altar,  with  those  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
and  the  sacred  herald,  with  those  of  Mercury.' 

No  sooner  had  we  taken  our  places,  Uian  the 
herald  proclaimed:  "Farhence'be  the  profane, the 
impious,  and  all  those  whose  souls  are  polluted  with 
guilt.""  After  this  notice,  death  would  be  the  pu- 
nishment of  any  person  wbosbould  have  the  rasbneu 
to  remain  in  the  assembly  without  having  b^n  ini* 
tiated.'  The  second  priest  caused  the  skins  of  the 
victims  offered  in  sacrifice  to  be  spread  under  our 
feet,  and  purified  us  anew.)'  The  ritual  .of  initiation 
was  read  aloud,*  and  hymns  were  sung  in  honour  of 
Ceres. 

•  Wean,  in  Eleui.  c.  12.     '  Eiueb.  Prsepar.  Evao.  lib.  S.  C.  12. 
p.  117.  •  Sueton.  in  Ner.  c.  34.     Capitol,  in  Antoo.  I%iloc. 

p.  3S.     LBtnprid.  in  Alex.  Ser.  p.  1 19.       ■  Liv.  lib.  SI.  c  14. 
y  Hetjch.  el  Suid.  in  ^tit  Kmi-    ■  Meurs.  in  Eleus.  c.  10. 
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Soon  afier  a  hollovr  souad  was  heard,  and  the 
earth  seemed  to  groan  beneath  our  feet :  *  we  heard 
thunder ;  and  perceived,  by  the  glare  of  tightiiiDg, 
phantoms  and  spectres  vonderiug  in  darkness,''  and 
filling  the  holy  places  with  howliogs  that  chilled  us 
with  terror,  and  groans  that  rent  our  hearts.  Ago^ 
nising  pun;  corroding  care,  povertj,  diseases,  and 
death,  presented  thenuelTes  to  our  eyes  in  dreadftil 
and  funereal  forms.'  The  hierophant  explained  to 
us  these  several  emblems,  and  his  animiUed  descrip- 
tions still  added  to  our  inqoidiude  and  our  fears. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  the  assistance  of  a  feeble 
light,'  we  advanced  towards  that  part  of  the  infernal 
shades  where  souls  are  purified,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
abodes  of  happiness.  Here,  amid  a  multitude,  of 
plaintive  cries,  we  heard  the  bitter  lamentations  of 
those  who  had  deprived  tiiemselves  of  life.*  "  They 
are  punished,"  sud  the  hierophant,  "because  they 
have  deserted  the  post  which  the  gods  had  assigned 
them  in  this  world."  ^ 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  the 
brasen  gates,  opening  with  a  dreadful  noise,  dis- 
closed to  our  view  the  horrors  of  Tartarus.^  We 
heard  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  cries  of  the 
tortured;  and,  amid  piercing  shrieks  and  lameptabl^ 

■  Virgil,  ^oeid.  lib.  6.  v.  255.  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pnieerp: 
lib.  l.T.  7.  ''Dion.  CbrysoM. .Orat.  12.  p.  202.  Themut. 
OnL20.p.S35.  Meun.  c.  11.  Dissert,  tiroes  de  Wuburton, 
t.  L  p.  299.  <=  Virg.  ^neid.  lib.  6.  v.  275.  Orig.  eont  Cell. 
IU>.  4.  p.  167.  *  Luctao.  in  Catapl.  t.  i.  p.  643.  '  Virg.  ibid. 
V.  S4S.  r  Plat,  in  Phfedoo.  t  i.  p.  62.  Id.  de  Leg.  lib.  9.  L  ii. 
p.  87a        «  Virg.  MnM.  lib.  6.  v.  572. 
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groans,  distinguished  at  intervals  these  words: 
"  Learn,  b^  our  example,  to  revereoce  the  gods,  to 
be  just  and  grateful."''  For  hardnens  of  beart,  neg- 
lect of  parents,  and  every  species  of  ingratitude, 
there  meet  their  punishment;  as  also  every  crime 
that  escapes  the  vengeance  of  human  laws,  or  tends 
to  destroy  the  worship  of  the  gods.'  We  saw  the 
furies,  armed  with  scourges,  relentlessly  pursuing 
the  guilty.* 

These  terrific  scenes,  incessantly  rendered  more 
animated  by  the  sonorous  and  majestic  voice  of  the 
hierophantj  who  appeared  to  he  the  minister  of  di- 
vine vengeance,  filled  us  with  dread  ;  and  scarcely 
could  we  recover  from  our  apprehensions,  when  we 
were  led  into  delightful  groves  and  smiling  mea- 
dows, the  abodes  of  happiness,  and  the  image  of  the 
Elysian  Fields,  illuminated  by  a  serene  and  pure 
light,  and  where  harmonious  voices  uttered  the  most 
enchanting  sounds.'.  Thence  we  were  brought  into 
the  sanctuary,  where  we  beheld  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  resplendent  with  light  and  adorned  with  all 
its  richest  ornaments."*  Here  our  trials  were  to  end, 
and  here  we  saw  and  heard  things  which  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  reveal.*  I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  a  holy  joy,  we  sang  hymns  in  which  we 
congratulated  ourselves  on  our  happiness."  f 

>•  Virg.  JEaeid.  v.  62a     Find.  Pyth.  2.  v.  40.  '  Id.  ibid. 

V.  608.  Dissert.  Ur^  de  Warburton,  t.  i.  p.  3S2.  ''  Id.  ibid. 
Luciui.  in  Catapl.  t.  i.  p.  644.  '  Id.  ibid.  v.  638.  Stob.  Serm. 
1 19-  p.  604.  "  Themiat.  Oral.  20.  p.  835.         •  See  note  VI. 

at  the  end  of  the  volume.  "  Aristoph.  in  Han.  v.  +J5I.  t  See 
note  VII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Such  was  tfae  account  I  received  from  my  newly 
initiated  friend.  E  learned  from  another  a  circum- 
stance which  he  had  omitted.  On  one  of  the  days 
of  tfae  festival,  the  hierophant  uncovered  the  mystic 
baskets,  which  are  carried  in  tiie  processions,  and  are 
the  objects  of  public  veneration.  They  contain  the 
sacred  symbols,  which  may  not  be  seen  by  the  pro- 
fane; but  which,  however,  are  only  cakes  of  different 
shapes,  some  grains  of  salt.aud  other  things,"  relative 
either  to  the  history  of  Ceres,  or  to  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  mysteries.  The  initiated,  af^r  having 
removed  them  from  one  basket  into  another,  affirm 
that  they  have  feasted,  and  drank  Ciceon.P* 

Among  those  who  have  not  been  initiated,  I  have 
frequently  heard  men  of  sense  and  learning  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  their  doubts  and  opinions  con- 
cerning the  doctrines  taughtinthemysteries  of  Ceres. 
Do  they  only  contain,  said  they,  the  history  of  na- 
ture and  its  revolutions  P*"  or  are  they  solely  intended 
to  show,  that,  by  means  of  laws  and  agriculture,' 
man  has  been  advanced  from  the  state  of  barbarism 
to  that  of  civilised  life  ?  But  why  should  ideas  like 
these  be  covered  with  the  veil  of  secrecy  P  A  disci- 
ple of  Plato  modestly  proposed  a  conjecture  which 
I  shall  here  give  my  readers.f 

°  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Geot.  p.  19.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  18. 

Meure.  in  Eleiu.  c.  10.  *  A  kind  of  drink,  or  rather  broth, 

which  waa  offered  to  Ceres  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort  ad  Geot.  p. )?. 
Athen.  lib.  11.  c.  12.  p.  492,  Casaub.  ib.  p.  512.  Tumeb. 
Adv.  lib.  12.  c.  8.)  <  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.lib.  1.  c.  42.  t.  ii. 

p.*33.    'Varr.  ap.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  7-  c.  20.t.vii.  p.  177. 
f  See  note  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
VOL,   v.  Q 
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It  appearn  uDdeoiable,  said  he,  that  the  necessity 
of  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  await  us  after 
death  was  inculcated  in  the  mysteries,  and  that  the 
initiated  were  presented  with  a  representation  of  the 
different  destinies  prepared  for  men  in  this  and  the 
other  world.*  It  also  appears  certain  that  they  were 
taught  hy  the  hierophant  that,  amongtbat  great  num- 
ber of  divinities  which  are  adored  by  the  multitude, 
some  are  pure  genii,  who  are  the  ministers  of  the  will 
oftheSupremeBeing,andregulate,subservienttobis 
commands,  all  the  motions  of  the  universe;'  while 
others  have  only  been  mere  mortals,  whose  tombs  are 
stilt  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  ofGreece." 

It  is  not,  therefore,  natural  to  imagine,  that  the 
institutors  of  the  mysteries,  wishing  to  diffuse  a  more 
just  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,'  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  doctrine  of  which  traces  more 
or  less  manifest  are  found  in  the  opinions  and  cere- 
monies of  almost  all  nations — that  there  is  one  God, 
who  is  the  author  and  end  of  all  things  f  And  this 
doctrine  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  momenteus  secret 
revealed  to  the  initiated. 

The  establishment  of  this  religious  association  was 
doubtless  favoured  by  political  views.  Polytheism 
had  become  general,  when  it  was  perceived  what 
fatal  consequences  resulted  to  morality  from  a  wor- 

•Orig.  cont.  Ceh.  lib.  3.  t,  i.  p.  501 ;  lib.  8.  p.  7?7.  Diisert. 
tirees  de  Warburton,  t.  i.  p.  175-  ■  Hau  in  Conv.  t.  iii.  p.  203. 
PIui.  de  Orac.  Def.  t.  li.  p.  417.  "Cicer.TuBCuI,  lib.  1.  c.  IS. 
t  ii.  p.  243.  Id.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2.  c.  24.  t  ii-  p.  454.  Lac- 
tant.  I^vin.  Irutit.  lib.  5.  c.  20.     '  Etjrmol-  Hagn.  in  TtXcr. 
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ship,  the  objects  of  which  were  oaly  multiplied' to 
authorise  every  species  of  iojustice  and  vice ;  but 
this  worship  was  equally  agreeable  to  the  people 
from  its  antiquity,  and  even  from  its  imperfections. 
Far,  therefore,  from  fruitlessly  attempting  to  abolish 
itf  endeavours  were  made  by  the  legislator  to  coun- 
terbalaoce  it  by  a  more  pure  religion,  which  should 
repair  the  injuries  done  to  society  by  polytheism. 
As  the  multitude  are  more  easily  restrained  by  the 
laws  than  by  manners,  it  was  thought  they  might 
be  abandoned  to  superstitions  of  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  prevent  the  abuse;  but,  as  the  more  en- 
lightened citizens  are  in0uenced  more  by  manners 
than  br  the  laws^  it  was  judged  proper  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  a  doctrine  adapted  to  reader  them 
^  virtuous. 

You  are  now  able,  added  this  disciple  of  Plato,  to 
conceive  why  the  gods  are  permitted  to  be  intro- 
duced in  ludicrous  situations  on  the  stage  of  Athens. 
The  magistrates,  delivered  from  the  false  ideas  of 
polytheism,  attempt  not  to  repress  a  liberty  which 
can  do  no  injury  to  the  people,  and  which  contri- 
butes to  their  amusement. 

You  likewise  understand  how  two  religions  so 
opposite  in  their  doctrines  have  subsisted  for  so  long 
a  time  in  the  same  place,  without  disturbance  or 
rivalry;  it  is  l>ecause,though  their  doctrines  are  dif- 
f^ent,  their  language  is  the  same;  and  truth  shows 
that  respect  to  error  which  It  may  be  expected  to 
require. 
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The  mysteries  externally  have  tfae  appearance  of 
the  rehgious  worship  adopted  of  the  people.  The 
hymns  which  are  suog  in  public,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  ceremonies,  present  to  us  several  circum- 
stances of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  the  pursuit  of 
Ceres,  and  her  arrival  and  stay  at  Eleusis.  The  en- 
virons of  that  town  are  covered  with  monuments 
erected  in  honour  of  the  goddess ;  and  the  stone  on 
which  it  is  pretended  she  sat  down  when  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  is  still  shown.^  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
persons  of  little  knowledge  and  discernment  sufier 
themselves  to  he  persuaded  by  appearances  that  fa- 
vour their  prejudices;  and,on  the  other, ^e  initiated, 
penetrating  to  the  spirit  of  the  mysteries,  believe 
they  may  rely  on  the  purity  of  their  intentions. 

Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  the  con- 
jecture I  have  here  given,  initiation  is  at  present 
little  more  than  an  idle  ceremony:  those  who  receive 
it  are  not  more  virtuous  than  others;  they  every  day 
violate  the  tow  they  have  made  to  abstain  from  fowl, 
fish,  pomegranates,  beans,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
pulse  and  fruits.'  Manyamong  them  have  contracted 
this  sacred  engagement  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
suitable  to  its  object;  tor,  almost  in  our  time,  the 
government,  to  retrieve  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
finances,  has  been  known  to  grant  permission  that 
die  right  of  participating  in  the  mysteries  should  he 
purchased,'  and  women  of  dissolute  life  have  long 

1  MeutB.  in  Eleus.  cap.  3.  *  Porphjr.  de  Abctin.  lib.  4. 

p.  353.    Julian.  Oral.  S.  p.  173.  '  Apsin.  de  Art  Rhetor. 

p.  691. 
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been  admitted  to  initiatioo :  *'  a  time,  therefore,  must 
arrive  when  the  most  sacred  of  associatioas  wilt  he 
entirely  corrupted  and  dis6gured.° 

■■iNe.  Oret.  de  Hsred.  PhUoctem.  page  61.    DemoBtb.  in 
Near.  p.  862.        =Clem  Alex,  in  Pr(rtrept.p.  19. 
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HiHory  ^the  Gredaa  Theatre. 

About  that  time  I  finbhed  mj  researcbei  relatiTe  io 
the  dramatic  art,  concerDiog  the  orig:in  and  prngreu 
of  which  vriters  are  divided,  Bince  the  Tarioiu  states 
of  Greece  assert  their  different  claims  to  the  honour 
of  having  given  it  birth ;  *  but  I  have  preferred  the 
traditions  of  the  Athenians,  because  I  have  believed 
them  to  be  the  most  probable. 

This  must  regular  and  most  sublime  of  all  the  arts 
took  birth  in  the  bosom  of  tumultuous  pleasures, 
and  the  extravagances  of  intoxication.''  Let  us 
convey  ourselves  in  imagination  about  three  cen- 
turies back  from  the  present  time. 

In  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  solemnised  in  the 
cities  with  less  ceremony  andpomp,  but  with  a  more 
lively  joy,  than  they  are  now  celebrated,^  hymns 
were  sung  which  were  the  o&pring  of  the  true  or 
feigned  ecstasies  of  a  poetical  delirium ;  I  mean  to 
speak  of  tiiose  dithyrambics  which  sometimes  dis- 
played the  flights  of  genius,  and  still  more  frequently 
the  obscure  flashes  of  a  heated  imagination.  White 
these  resounded  in  the  astonished  ears  of  the  multi- 
tude, choruses  of    Bacchants  and  Fauns,    ranged 

■  Buleng.  de  Theatr.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  AriH.  de  Poet  t.  ii.  c  3. 
p.  65*.  *■  Athen.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  p.  40.  '  Plut.  de  Cupid.  Di- 
»it.  I.  ii.  p.  527. 
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around  certain  obscene  images,  which  tbey  carried 
in  triuDiphal  procession,''  chanted  lascivious  songs, 
and  sometimes  sacrificed  individuals  to  public  ridi- 
cule. 

A  still  greater  licentiousness  reigned  in  the  wor- 
ship paid  to  the  same  divioity  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  especially  at  the  season  when  they 
gathered  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence.  Vintagers, 
besmeared  with  wine-lees,  and  intoxicated  with  joy 
and  the  juice  of  the  grape,  rode  forth  in  their  carts, 
and  attacked  each  other  on  the  road  with  ^oss  sar- 
casms, rerenging  themselves  on  their  neighbours 
with  ridicule,  and  on  the  rich  by  publishing  their 
injustice.' 

Among  the  poets  who  flourished  at  that  time, 
some  celebrated  the  great  actions  and  adventures 
of  gods  and  beroes/aod  others  attacked  with  asperity 
the  vicesand  absurdities  of  individuals. — ^The  former 
took  Homer  for  their  model,  and  supported  them- 
selves by  his  example,  of  which  they  made  au  im- 
proper use.  Homer,  the  most  tragic  of  poets,^  the 
model  of  all  who  have  succeeded  him,  had,  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  brought  to  perfection  the 
heroic  poem,  and  in  his  Margites  had  employed 
pleasantry.''  But  as  the  charm  of  his  works  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  passions  and  motion  with 
which  he  knew  to  animate  them,  the  poets  who 

■■  Plut.de  Cupid.  Divit.  t.  u.  p.  527.  'Schol.  Arutoph.  in 
Nub.  V.  295.  Schol.  in  Prolegoni.  Aristoph.  p.  xii.  Donat. 
Fragm.  de  Comced.  et  Tragced.  Buleng.  de  Tbeatr.  lib.  1.  c.  6. 
'Arist.  de  Poet.  c.  4- 1.  ii.  p.  654'.  t  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  la 

p.  598  et  607.    Id.  in  Tbest.  t.  i.  p.  152.        "  Aristot  ibid. 
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came  after  him  endeavoured  to  iatroduce  ioto  theirs 
an  action  which  might  excite  emotion  or  mirth  in 
the  spectators;  some  even  attempted  to  produce 
both,  and  ventured  certain  rude  essajs,  which  have 
since  been  styled  indifferently  either  tragedies  or 
comedies,  because  they  unite  the  characters  of  those 
two  dramas.'  The  authors  of  these  sketches  have 
been  distinguished  by  no  discovery ;  they  only  form 
in  the  history  of  the  art  a  succession  of  names  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  recal  to  ligfat.^ 

The  necessity  and  power  of  theatrical  interest  was 
already  known..  The  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
while  they  described  his  rapid  progress  and  splendid 
conquests,  became  imitative;'  and  in  the  contests  of 
the  Pythian  games,  the  players  on  the  flute  who  en- 
tered into  competition,  were  enjoined  by  an  express 
law  to  represent  successively  the  circumstances  that 
had  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  the  vic- 
tory of  Apollo  over  Python. 

Some  years  after  this  regulation,"  Susarion  and 
Thespis,  both  born  in  a  small  borough  of  Attica, 
named  Icaria,"  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  actors,  the  one  on  a  kind  of  stage,  the  other 
in  a  cart.*    The  former  attacked  the  vices  and 

>  Schol.  Arutoph.  in  Proleg.  p.  xii.  Mem-  de  I' Acad,  des 
Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xv.  p.  260.  Prid.  in  Mann.  Oxon.  p.  420.  ^  Suid. 
in  ecnr.  ■  Aristot.  Probl.  c.  19-  probl- 15.  t.  ii.  p.  764. 

"Strab.  Iib.9.p-4<21.  Paiuan.  lib.  lO.c.7.  p.813.  Poll.  lib. 4. 
c.  10.  5  84.    Prid-  in  Mann.  Oxon.  p.  419.  "  Marm.  Oxon. 

Epoch.  40  et  44.  "  Suid.  in  etoir.    Herat,  de  Art.  Poet. 

T.  275.    Athen.  lib.  2.  c.  S.  p.  W.  "  Susarion  represented 

his  first  fueces  towards  the  year  580  before  Christ,  Some  years 
■iter,  Thespis  made  his  first  attempts  in  Tragedy,  and  acted  his 
Alcestis  in  536. 
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absurdities  of  bis  time;  and  tbe  latter  treated  more 
noble  subjects,  which  be  took  ft-om  history. 

Tbe  comedies  of  Susarion  werci  io  tbe  same  taste 
vrith  those  indecent  and  satirical  farces  wfaich  are 
still  performed  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece.**  They 
were  long  the  faTourite  entertainment  of  tbe  coun- 
try people.1  Athens  did  not  adopt  this  species  of 
exhibition  until  after  it  was  brought  to  perfection 
in  Sicily/ 

Thespis  bad  more  than  once  seen  in  the  festivals, 
in  which  as  yet  hymns  only  were  sung,  one  of  the 
singers  mounted  on  a  table,  form  a  kind  of  dialogue 
with  the  chorus.*  From  this  hint  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  introducing  into  his  tri^edies  an  actor  who 
by  simple  recitals,  introduced  at  intervals,  should 
give  relief  to  tbe  chorus,  divide  tbe  action,  and  ren- 
der itmore  interesting.'  This  happy  innovation,  to- 
gether with  some  other  liberties  io  which  be  bad 
allowed  himself,  gave  alarm  to  tbe  legislator  of 
Athens,  who  was  more  able  than  any  other  person  to 
discern  tbe  value  or  danger  of  the  novelty.  Solon 
condemned  a  species  of  composilioo  io  which  the 
ancient  traditions  were  disg^sed  by  fictions.  "  If  we 
applaud  falsehood  in  our  public  exhibitions,"  said  be 
to  Thespis,  "we  shall  soon  find  Uiat  it  will  insinu- 
ate itself  into  our  most  sacred  engagements."  " 
Tbe  excessive  approbation  and  delight  with  which 

pAriatot.  de  Poet.  c.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  655.  1 1d.  ibid.  c.  S. 

p.  654.         '  Id.  ibid,  c .  5.  p.  656-         •  Poll.  lib.  4.  c  19.  £  123. 
'  Diog.  Lain.  lib.  S.  §  56.  ■  Plut.  in  Sol.  t.  i.  p.  95.    Diog. 

Laert.  lib.  1.  §  59. 
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both  tbe  city  and  country  received  the  pieces  of 
Thespis  and  Susarion,  at  once  justified  and  rendered 
useless  the  suspicious  foresight  of  Solon.  The  poets, 
who  till  then  bad  only  exercised  their  genius  in  dithy- 
rambics  and  licentious  satire,  struck  with  tbe  el^ant 
formswhich  these  species  of  composition  began  to  as- 
sume^dedicated  their  talents  to  tragedy  and  comedy/ 
Soon  after  a  greater  variety  was  introduced  in  tbe 
subjects  of  tbe  former  of  these  poems.  Those  who 
judge  of  Uieir  pleasures  only  from  habit,  exclaimed, 
that  these  subjects  were  foreign  to  tbe  worship  of 
Bacchus ;  ^  but  tbe  greater  Dumber  thronged  with 
still  more  eagerness  after  tbe  new  pieces. 

Phrynichus,  the  disciple  of  Thespis,  made  choice 
of  that  kind  of  verse  which  is  most  suitable  to  tbe 
drama,  was  the  author  of  some  other  changes,'  and 
lef);  tragedy  in  its  infancy. 

iCscbylus  received  it  from  his  hands  enveloped  in 
a  rude  vestment,  its  visage  covered  with  ffilse  colours, 
or  a  mask  inexpressive  of  character,*  without  either 
g^ace  or  dignity  in  its  motions,  inspiring  tbe  desire 
of  an  interest  which  it  with  difficulty  excited, 
stHl  attached  to  the  buffooneries  which  had  amused 
its  infant  y^ars,**  and  expressing  its  conceptions 
sometimes  with  elegance  and  dignity,  but  frequently 
in  a  feeble  and  low  style,  polluted  with  gross  ob- 
scenities. 


■  Ariatot.  de  PoeL  c  4.  L  ii.  p.  655.  i' Plut.  SjnnpoB.  lib.  1. 
L  ii.  p,  615.  *  Suid.  ia  ^por-  '  Id.  in.  Bivr.  ■>  Aristot. 
de  Poet,  c  4.  t.  ii.  p.  655. 
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The  father  of  tragedy,  for  so  this  gieat  man  may 
be  called,*^  had  received  from  nature  a  strong  and 
ardeot  mind.  Hit  silence  and  gravity  announced  the 
austerity  of  his  character.''  He  bad  signalised  bis 
courage  in  the  battles  of  Miu-atbon,  Salamis,  and 
Platsea,  in  which  so  many  Athenians  distinguished 
themselves  by  tbeir  valour.*  From  his  earliest  years 
be  had  been  attentive  to  the  lessons  of  tbose  poets 
who,  living  near  to  the  heroic  times,  conceived  ideas 
as  sublime  as  the  illustrious  deeds  which  were  then 
achieved.^  The  history  of  those  remote  ^es  pre- 
sented to  his  lively  imagination  signal  successes  and 
reverses  of  fortune,  thrones  drenched  with  blood, 
impetuous  and  devouring  passions,  sublime  virtues, 
atrocious  crimes,  and  dreadful  acts  of  vengeance ; 
every  where  he  beheld  the  impress  of  grandeur,  and 
frequently  that  of  ferocity. 

The  better  to  insure  the  effect  of  these  scenes,  it 
was  necesstu'y  to  detach  them  from  the  whole,  in 
which  they  were  included  by  the  ancient  poets;  and 
this  had  been  already  done  by  the  autbon  of  the 
dithyrambics  and  the  earliest  tragedies;  but  they  had 
neglected  to  bring  them  near  to  us.  As  we  are  infi< 
nitely  more  affected  by  those  woes  to  which  we  are 
witnesses,  than  by  those  of  which  we  only  hear  the 
recital,^  ^schylus  employed  all  the  resources  of 
theatrical  representation  to  bring  the  time  and  place 


<PhilMtr.  ViL  ApoU.  lib.  6.  c.  11.  p.  245.  'Schol. 

ArUtoph.  in  Ran.  V.  827.  'Vit.  JEuiiyi.         'Arutopli.  ih 

Ran.  V.  1062.        ( Aristot.  de  Rhet.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  t.  ti.  p.  559. 
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of  the  BceDe  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  The 
illuBion  theo  b«came  a  reality. 

Id  his  first  tragedies  he  iotroduced  a  secoDd  ac- 
tor i**  and  afterward,  copying  the  example  ofSopho* 
cles,  who  had  just  entered  on  bis  theatrical  career,  he 
admitted  a  third,'  and  sometimes  even  a  fourth.^  By 
this  multiplicity  of  personages,  one  of  his  actors  be- 
came the  hetif  of  the  piece,  and  attracted  to  himself 
the  principal  interest ;  and  as  the  chorus  now.  held 
only  a  subaltern  station,  ^schylus '  took  care  to 
shorten  its  part,  and  perhaps  even  carried  this  pre- 
caution too  fa^.' 

He  is  censured  for  having  admitted  mute  charac- 
ters into  his  drama.  Achilles,  afler  the  death  of  his 
friend,  and  Niobe,  after  the  destruction  of  her  chil- 
dren, appear  on  the  stage  and  remain,  during  several 
scenes,  motionless,  with  their  heads  covered  with  a 
veil,  and  without  uttering  a  word ;"  but  if  their  eyes 
had  overflown  with  tears,  and  they  had  poured 
forth  the  bitterest  lamentations,  could  they  have  pro- 
duced an  eflfect  so  terrible  as  this  veil,  this  silence, 
and  this  abandonment  to  grief? 

In  some  of  his  pieces  theexposition  of  his  subject 
has  too  much  extent,"  and  in  others  is  deficient  in 
perspicuity."  Though  he  frequently  oflfenda  against 


h  ArUtot.  de  Poet,  c  4.  t.  ii.  p.  655.  Diog.  LaErt.  lib.  3.  4  56. 
i£schyl.  in  Choepb.  v.  655,  &c  v.  900.  Sec.  Id.  in  Eumenid. 
Dacier.  Rem.surlaPoet.d'Amtote,  p.  SO.  ^PoH.  lib.+.c.  15. 
{  I  to.  ■  Anttoph.in  Ran.  945.    Arittot  de  Poet.  cap.  4. 

"Ariitoph.  in  Ran.  v.  942.    Scho).  ibid.    Spanh.ibid.  p.  311- 
*  JEgdtjl.  in  Agamem.        "  Arist.  in  Ran.  v.  1 163. 
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the  rulea  that  have  been  since  established^he  appears 
to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  almost  all  of  them.  ^ 

We  may  say  of  jEscbylus  what  be  has  himself 
,said  of  bis  hero  Hippomedoa  : 

Before  him  strides 

Gigantic  Terror,  tow'ring  to  the  akiesJ 

He  iocessantly  inspires  a  profound  and  salutary  terror, 
for  he  only  overwhelms  the  mind  with  violent  shocks, 
to  raise  it  again  immediately  by  the  idea  which  he 
gives  us  of  its  strength.  His  heroes  prefer  being 
crushed  by  the  thunderbolt  to  committing  an  act  of 
baseness,  and  their  courage  is  more  inflexible  than 
the  fatal  law  of  necessity. — He  nevertheless  knew 
to  set  bounds  to  those  emotions  which  he  laboured 
BO  earnestly  to  excite,  and  constantly  avoided  pollut- 
ing the  stage  with  blood ;''  for  he  wished  to  produce 
scenes  that  should  be  terrible,  but  not  horrible. 

He  rarely  causes  tear^  to  flow,'  or  excites  pity, 
either  because  Nature  had  refused  him  that  gentle 
sensibility  which  pants  tocommunicateitself  to  others, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  because  he  feared  to  render  his  an- 
ditersefleminate.  He  has  never  exhibited  on  the  stage 
a  Fbasdra  or  a  Stbenoboea,  nor  ever  painted  the  deli- 
cious joys  or  wild  furies  of  love.*  He  beheld  in  the 
different  transports  of  that  passion  only  weakness  or 
guilt,  of  pernicious  tendency  to  morals,and  he  wished 

i>  Sept  contr.  Theb.  *.  506.  <<  Ariitoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1064. 
Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  lib.  6.  c^.  U.  page  244.  '  Vit.  ^scfayl. 
■  Aristoph.  in  Rbao.  v,  1075. 
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that  nothing  might  dimiaish  our  esteem  for  those 
whose  fate  we  are  compelled  to  lament. 

Let  UB  continue  to  follow  the  immense  strides  he 
has  made  in  the  dramatic  career,  and  examine  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  tiie  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tragedy,  that  is  to  say  in  the  fable, 
manners,  sentiments,  diction,  decoration,  and  music' 

His  plots  are  extremely  simple :  he  disr^arded  or 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  avoid- 
ing improbabilities,"  complicating  and  developing 
an  action,  closely  connecting  its  different  parts^  and 
hastening  or  retarding  it  by  discoveries,  and  other 
unforeseen  accidents.'  He  sometimes  only  interests 
us  by  the  recital  of  facts,  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
dial(^ue  ;>'  and  at  other  times  by  the  vigour  of  his 
style,  and  the  terror  of  his  scenes.'  He  appears  to 
have  considered  the  unity  of  action  and  the  time  as 
essential,  but  that  of  place  as  less  necessary/ 

The  chorus  with  him  is  no  longer  confined  to 
chanting  certain  odes  or  songs,  but  makes  a  part  of 
the  whole.  It  is  the  comforter  of  the  wretched,  the 
counsellor  of  kings,  the  terror  of  tyrants,  and  the 
confidant  of  all.  Sometimes  it  participates  in  the 
action  during  its  whole  continuance. **  This  is  what 
the  successors  of  .^cbylus  ought  more  frequently 
to  have  practised,  aud  what  he  has  not  always 
practised  himself. 

<  ArUtot.  de  Poet,  c  6.  t.  ii.  p.  656.  "  Dion.  Cturys.  Orat. 
52.  p.  549.  ^Bchyl.  in  Agam.  >  Vit.  .A>Ghyl.  J /Eachyi. 
in  SepL  Gontr.  Theb.  >  Id.  in  Suppl.  et  Euroen.  *  Id.  in 
Eumen.        **  Id.  in  Suppl.  et  Eumen. 
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The  character  aod  maniiera  of  his  personages  are 
suitable^  and  rarely  fail  in  coDsistency.  He  usually 
chooses  his  models  from  the  heroic  times,and  sustains 
his  characters  at  the  elevation  to  which  Homer  had 
raised  his  heroes.'  He  delights  inexhibiting  vigorous 
and  free  B]inds,superior  to  fear, devoted totheircoun- 
try,  aoimated  by  an  insatiable  thirst  of  glory  and  of 
combats,  more  noble  than  those  of  the  present  age, 
and  such  as  he  wished  to  form  for  the  defence  of 
Greece;*  for  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 

As  he  inclines  more  to  excite  terror  than  pity,  far 
from  endeavouring  to  soften  the  harsh  features  of 
certain  characters,  he  seeks  only  to  render  them  more 
ferocious;  butwithoutinjurytothetheatricalinterest 
Clytemnestra,  after  having  murdered  her  husband, 
relates  the  atrocious  deed  with  hitterderision,  and  the  - 
intrepidity  of  remorseless  villany.  Her  crime  would 
be  horrible,if  it  were  not  an  act  of  justice  in  her  eyee, 
if  it  were  not  decreed  by  Fate,  and  if  it  were  not 
requisite,  according  to  the  received  principles  of  the 
heroic  ages, that  bloodunjustlysbedshould  bewaehed 
away  byblood.*  Clytemnestra  letsus  see  her  jealousy 
ofCassandra,  and  her  love  for  £gisthus;'^butniotives 
so  feeble  did  not  guide  her  hand.  Nature  and  the 
gods^  have  compelled  her  to  take  vengeance ;  and 
thus  she  addresses  the  chorus  of  Axgives : 

I  tell  thee,  my  finn  soul  disdains  to  fear. 
Be  thou  dispoB'd  I'  applaud,  or  censure  me, 

'  Dion.  Chryg.  Orat.  5'2.  p.  542.  ••  «8chyl.  in  Prom,  v.  178. 
Amtoph.  in  lUo.  v.  10*6,  1073.  •  jEschyl.  in  Again,  v.  1S71. 
'  Id.  ibkL  V.  1415.        » Id.  ibid.  v.  1494. 
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I  reck  it  Dot:  there  Agamemnoo  lies; 

My  hiubaDd,  Blaughter'd  by  this  hand  :  I  dare 

Avoir  hii  death,  and  justify  the  deed> 

'    I  struck  him  twice,  and  tvice 
He  groan'd,  then  died.    A  third  time,  as  he  lay, 
I  gored  him  with  a  wound,  a  grateful  present 
To  the  Bteni  god,  that  in  the  realm*  below     , 
Beigns  o'er  the  dead :  there  let  him  Uke  his  seat. 
He  lay ;  and  spouting  from  his  wound  a  stream 
Of  blood,  bedew'd  me  with  these  crimson  drop*. 
I  glory  in  them  like  the  genial  earth, 
When  the  warm  show'ra  of  heav'o  descend,  and  wake 
The  flow'rets  to  unfold  their  vermeil  leaves.' 
— For  Iphigenia,  mylamentedcluld, 
Whom  be  unjustly  slew,  he  justly  died. 
— Thou  say'st,  and  say'st  aloud  I  did  this  deed : 
Say  not  that  I,  that  Agamemnon's  wife 
Did  iL    The  Fuiy  fatal  to  this  house, 
In  vengeance  for  Thyestes'  horrid  feast, 
Assum'd  this  form,  and,  with  her  ancient  rage. 
Hath  for  the  children  sacrificed  die  nun.^ 

POTTKK. 

This  idea  will  become  more  manifest  from  the 
foUowingreflectioD.  Amoagthe disorders andmpte- 
ries  of  nature,  none  made  a  more  forcible  impression 
on  ^chjrlus  tban  the  strange  destiny  of  tbe  humao 
race:  with  respect  to  man,  tbe  crimes  be  commits, 
and  the  woes  of  which  be  is  the  victim  ;  and  with 
regard  to  tbe  powers  above  him,  celestial  vengeance 
and  blind  fatality;'  bytbeformerof  which  mortals  are 
pursued  when  guilty,andby  the  latter  impelled  when 

h  ^chy).  in  Agam.  v.  141 1.  <  Id.  ibid.  v.  1998.  ^  Id. 
ibid.  T.  1506.        <  Id.  in  Prom.  v.  105  et  513. 
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unfortuoate.  Such  is  tbe  doctrine  which  he  bad  de- 
rived from  big  intercourse  with  tbe  sages,"  which  he 
has  inculcated  in  almost  all  bis  dramas,  and  which, 
holding  the  minds  of  the  audiencein  contioualterror, 
incessantly  exhorted  them  not  to  draw  on  them  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  and  to  submit  to  the  strokes  of 
fate,"  Hence  tbe  sovereign  contempt  which  be  tes-  ■ 
tifies  for  tbe  illusive  goods  by  which  we  are  (lazzled, 
and  that  force  of  eloquence  with  which  he  pnurtrays 
the  mischiefs  of  Fortune.  Cassandra  exclaims  with 
indignation : 

Thii  is  the  state  of  man :  in  prOBperous  fortune, 
A  shadow,  pasting  light,  throws  to  the  ground 
Joy's  baseless  fabric :  in  adverHiiy, 
Comes  Malice  with  a  sponge  moistened  in  gall. 
And  wipes  each  beauteous  character  away : 
More  than  the  first  this  melts  my  soul  to  pity."  * 

Potter. 

In  bis  time  no  other  style  was  known  for  heroic 
composition  but  that  of  tbe  epopoeia  and  that  of  the 
ditbyrambic.  Astfaeysuitedtbeelevation  ofbisideas 
and  sentiments,  ^scbylus,  without  enfeebling  tbem, 
ti'aDsferred  tbem  to  tragedy. — Hurried  away  by  an 
enthusiasm  which  hewas  unable  to  govern,be  lavishes 
epithets,  metaphors,  every  figurative  expression  of  tbe 
emotions  of  the  soul,  and  whatever  may  give  weight, 

"  Eurip.  in  Ale.  v.  962.  "  lEschyl.  in  Pers.  v.  29S.  "  Id. 
in  Agam.  v.  I3SS.  *  The  French  reads,  "  Oh  human  gran- 

deur !  brilliant  and  vain  image,  which  a  shadow  may  obscure,  a 
drop  of  water  efbax !  The  prwperity  of  man  more  excites  my 
pity  than  his  misfortunes." 

VOL    V.  R 
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Rtrength,  and  magnificence,  to  language/  or  animate 
and  render  it  impassioned.  Beneath  his  vigorous 
pencil,  oarrative,  sentiments,  and  maxims,  are  chaog- 
ed  into  images^' wfaicb  are  striking  for  their  beauty  or 
their  singularity.  In  that  tragedy ,i  which  may  with 
propriety  be  called  the  ofispring  of  Mars,"  the  soldier 
who  had  been  sent  by  Eteocles  to  reconnoitre  the 
army  of  the  Argives,  thus  addresses  his  sovereign: 

"  Illustrious  long  of  Thebes,  I  bring  thee  tidings 
Of  finD  assurance  fi-om  the  foe  ;  these  eyes 
Beheld  each  circumstance.    Seven  Tallant  chiefs 
Slew  on  the  black.orb'd  shield  the  victim  bull. 
And  dipping  in  the  gore  their  furious  hands. 
In  solemn  oath  attest  the  god  of  war, 
Bellona,  and  the  camage-loTing  power 
Of  Terror,  sworn  from  their  firm  base  to  rend 
These  walls,  and  lay  their  ramparts  in  the  diut ; 
Or,  dying,  with  their  warm  blood  iteep  this  earth." ' 

Potter, 

He  says  of  a  man  of  consummate  prudence : 
"  He  reaps  those  sage  and  generous  resolutions  which 
spring  intbe  deep  furrows  of  his  soul:'"*  and  else- 
where; "  The  intelligence  by  wbich  I  am  animated 
has  defended  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  cries  to 
me  incessaotly :  Bestow  but  asligbt  regard  on  what 


p  Vit-  ^schyl.  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Prise.  Script,  cap.  2.  t.  v. 
p.  4f23.  Phryaic.  ap.  Phot.  p.  327.  Horat.de  Art.  Poet.  v.  280. 
t  Sept.  contr.  Theb.  '  Ari»topb.  in  Ran.  v.  1053.  Plut.  in 
Sympos.  lib.  7.  cap.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  715.  *  Bacbyl.  Sept.  contr. 
Theb.  Long,  de  Subl.  cap.  15.         <  Id.  ibid.  v.  599.  *  The 

Scholiast  observes,  that  Plato  has  used  the  same  expression  in  a 
passage  in  his  Republic 
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is  mortal.""  lie  thus  warns  a  free  people  early  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  a  citizen  dangerous  from 
his  abilities  and  big  riches :  "  Beware  how  you  nurse 
up  a  young  lion,  how  you  caress  Mm  while  he  yet 
fears  you,  or  how  you  resist  him  when  he  is  grown  a 
stranger  to  fear."" 

Yet  these  shining  passages  are  accompanied,  in 
some  of  his  works,  by  an  obscurity  which  arises  not 
only  from  his  extreme  conciseness  and  the  boldness 
of  his  figures,  but  also  from  new  words^  with  which 
he  affected  to  enrich  or  invigorate  his  style,  ^schy- 
lus  conceived  that  his  heroes  ought  not  to  express 
their  ideas  like  the  crowd,  and  that  their  diction 
should  be  more  elevated  than  vulgar  language:'  it 
indeed  frequently  rises  above  all  known  language. 
To  give  it  vigour,  words  of  excessive  length,  harshly 
constructed  from  the  frag^ments  of  several  others, 
arise  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  like  those  proud 
towers,  to  use  the  comparison  of  Aristophanes,* 
which  overlook  the  ramparts  of  a  city. 

The  eloquence  of  ^scbylus  was  too  nervous  to 
submit  to  the  refinement  of  el^ance,  harmony,  and 
correctness;  **  and  his  flights  too  daring  to  expose  him 
to  frequent  extravagance  and  failures.  His  style  is 
in  general  noble  and  sublime,  in  certain  parts  grand 
to  excess,  and  pompous  to  inflation;"  but  sometitnes 

<*  .^chyl.  ID  Niob.  ap.  ^chyl.  Pragm.  p.  641 .  *  AriStopb. 
in  Ran.  v.  1478.  >  Dion;!.  HoJic.  de  Pmc.  Script,  c.  S.  t.  f . 
p. 429.  >  Arlstoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1092.  •  "Id.  ibid.  v.  1096. 
"•Vit.  !:cbyl.  Dionys.  Haiic.  de  Camptta.  Verb.  c. 22,  t.v. 
p.  ISO.  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c  15.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Rain. 
V.  1395.  '  Quinctil.  lib.  10.  C  1.  p.  632. 
r2 
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degraded  nnd  disgusting  by  ignoble  comparisons/  a 
puerile  play  on  words,'  end  other  defects  which  are 
common  to  this  author- with  all  those  who  possess 
more  genius  than  taste.  But  notwithstanding  his 
faults,  he  merits  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
most  celebrated  poets  of  Greece. 

It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  ooble  and  elevated 
style  of  tragedy  should  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  au- 
ditors a  strong  impression  of  grandeur,  to  captivate 
the  multitude,  it  was  requisite  that  every  part  of  the 
spectacle  should  concur  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
It  was  then  the  general  opinion  that  nature,  by  be- 
sto^ying  on  the  ancient  heroes  a  more  lofity  stature/ 
had  impressed  on  their  persons  a  majesty  which  pro- 
cured them  as  much  respect  from  the  people  as  the 
ensigns  of  dignity  by  which  they  were  attended, 
^schylus  therefore  raised  his  actor»  on  high  stilts  or 
buskins.5  He  covered  their  features,  which  were  fre- 
quentlydisagreeable,witharaaskthat  concealed  their 
irregularity.''  He  clothed  them  in  Bowing  and  mag- 
nificent robes,  the  form  of  which  was  so  decent,  that 
the  priests  of  Ceres  have  not  blushed  to  adopt  it.' 
The  inferior  actors  were  also  provided  with  masks 
and  dresses  suited  to  their  parts. 

Instead  of  those'wretched  scaffolds  which  were 
formerly  erected  in  haste,  he  obtained  a  theatre''  fiir- 

^  XMibyl.  in  Agam.  v.  530  et  875.  '  Id.   ibid.  v.  698. 

'  PhilMtr.  Vit.  Apoll.  lib.  2.  c.  21.  p.  7S ;  lib.  4.  c.  16.  p.  152. 
Aul.  Gell.  lib.  S.  c.  10.  '  Philostr.  Vic  Apoll.  lib.  6.  c.  1 1. 

p.  2*5.  Id.  Vit.  Soph.  lib.  I.  p.  *92.  Lucian.  de  Salt.  §  27.  t.  ii. 
p.  284.  Vit.  JExcbyl  ap.  Robort.  p.  1 1 .  <■  Horat.  de  Art.  Poet. 
V.  278.      >  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  21.      ^  Horat.  ibid.  v.  279.     . 
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nished  with  macbioes,  and  embellished  with  decora- 
tions'.'  Here  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  re- 
verberated, incense  was  seen  to  burn  on  the  altars, 
the  shades  of  the  dead  to  arise  from  the  tomb,  and 
the  Furies  to  rush  from  the  gulf»  of  Tartarus.  In  one 
of  his  pieces  these  infernal  divines  appeared,  for  the 
0r3t  time,  with  masks  of  a  horrid  paleness,  torches  in 
their  hand!),  serpents  intertwined  in  their  hairs,*"  and 
followed  bj  a  numerous  retinue  of  dreadful  spectres. 
It  is  said  that,  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  sound  of 
their  terrific  bowlings,  terror  seized  on  the  whole 
assemblv,  women  miscarried,  and  children  expired 
with  fear;"  and  that  the  magistrates,  to  prevent 
similar  accidentsin  future,  commanded  thatthe  chorus 
should  consist  only  of  fifteen  actors  instead  of  fifty .° 

The  eflfect  of  so  many  new  objects  could  not  but 
astonish  the  spectators ;  nor  were  they  less  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  intelligence  displayed  in  the 
performance  of  the  actors,  whom  i£schylus  almost 
always  exercised  himself.  He  regulated  their  steps, 
and  taught  them  to  give  additional  force  to  the  ac- 
tion by  new  and  expressive  gestures. 

He  instructed  them  still  more  effectually  by  his 
example,  as  he  performed  with  them  in  his  pieces.'' 
Sometimes  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  an  able 
master  of  the  choruses,  named  Telestes,  who  had 

'  \^itniT.  in  Prwf.  lib.  7.  p.  12+.  Vit  JEachyi.  ap.  Robert, 
p.  II.    Vit.  jEschyl.  ap.  Stanl.  p.  702.  »  Aristoph.  in  Plui. 

v.  423.    Schol.  ibid.    Pausan,  lib.  I.  c.  28.  p.  68.  ■>  Vit. 

y^Khyl.  «  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  15.  §  110.  >■  Athen.lib.  1.  c- 1». 
p.  21. 
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brought  the  art  of  gesture  to  perfection.  In  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Sevea  Chiefs  before  Thebes,  he 
performed  with  Buch  trutii  and  expression*  that  his 
action  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  the  words.'' 

We  have  already  said  that  ^chylus  had  trans- 
ferred to  tragedy  the  style  of  the  epopoeia  and  the 
dithyrambic ;  he  also  applied  to  it  the  lofty  modula- 
tions and  impetuous  rhytbmus  of  certain  airs,ornomt, 
calculated  to  excite  courage;'  but  he  did  not  adopt 
thoseinnovationswhichbegan  todisfiguretheancient 
music.  His  choral  chant  is  full  of  grandeur  and  de- 
corum; and  cobstaotly  in  the  diatonic  genus/  which 
is  the  most  simple  and  natural  of  all. 

Being  falsely  accused  of  having  revealed  in  one 
of  his  dramas  the  Eleusiniaa  mysteries,  be  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  the  fury  of  the  fanatic  multitude :  *  yet 
be  forgave  the  Athenians  this  injustice,  because  bis 
life  only  bad  been  in  danger.  But  when  be  saw  the 
pieces  of  bis  rivals  crowned  in  preference  to  bis  own 
— "  I  must  leave  to  time,"  said  be,  "  to  restore  mine 
totbe  place  they  merit;""  and  abandoning  bis  coun- 
try, went  to  reside  in  Sicily,'  where  king  Hiero  loaded 
him  with  benefactions  and  honours.  He  died  there 
a  short  time  after,  aged  about  seventy  years.*    The 

1  Aristod.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  p.  22.  '  Timarch.  ap.  Schol. 

Arictoph.  in  Raiuv.  1S15.-  ^schyl.  in  Agam.  v.  1162.  Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  x.  p.  2S5.  •  Flut.  de  Hui.  t.  ii. 

p.  1137.  *  Ariatot.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  29.    ^ian. 

Var.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c.  19.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  2.  c.  14.  p.  461. 
o  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  8.  p.  347-  '  Plut.  in  Cam.  L  i.  p.  483. 

•  The  year  4S6  before  ChrisL  (Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  60.  Cornn. 
Faat.  Att.  t.  ill.  p.  J 19.) 
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following  epitaph,  which  be  composed  hiouelf/  wu 
eagraven  od  bis  tomb : — "  Here  lies  Mtchylm,  the 
SOD  of  EupborioD,  boro  io  Attica.  He  died  ia  the 
fertile  country  of  Gela.  The  Persians  andtbe  woods 
of  Marathon  will  for  ever  attest  his  valour." — At  ihe 
time  when  he  wrote  these  lines  he  was  doubtless  dis- 
gusted with  literary  fame,  and  knew  no  glorjr  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  arms.  The  Athenians  decreed 
honours  to  bis  m.emory ;  aod  authors  who  design  to 
dedicate  tbeir  genius  to  the  theatre,  have  more  than 
once  been  seen  to  go  to  make  libations,  and  recite 
their  works,  at  his  tomb.' 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  merit  of  this 
poet,  because  almost  all  the  aovelties  be  iotroduced 
were  discoveries ;  and  because  it  was  more  difficult, 
with  the  models  which  he  bad  before  bis  eyes,  to 
raise  tragedy  to  the  elevation  at  which  he  left  it, 
than,  after  him,  to  bring  it  to  perfection.' 

The  progress  of  the  art  was  extremely  rapid. 
jEscbylus  was  born  some  years  after  Tbespis  had 
acted  bis  Alcestis.*  He  had  for  contemporaries  and 
competitors  Cboerilus,  Pratinas,  and  Phryaicus, 
whose  glory  he  eclipsed ;  and  Sophocles,  who  ri- 
-  vailed  his  own. 

Sophocles  was  born   of  a  reputable  family  of 

y  Schol.  Vit.  £8chyl.  Plut.  de  Exil.  t.  ii.  p.  6U4>.  Pausan. 
lib.  I.e.  14.  p.35.  Athen.  lib.  14.  p. 627.  >  Vit.  yEschyl.  ap. 
StanI,  *  Schol.  ViuJEtctty].  ap.  Hobort  p.  11.  *  ThespU 
brought  his^lcestiB  on  the  stage  in  the  year  536  before  Christ ; 
JEscby\ua  was  bom  in  the  jrear  5'25  before  the  aame  aera,  and 
Sophocles  towards  the  year  497. 
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Athens,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  70tb  Olympiad,"  about 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  birth  of  j^Bchylus,  and 
fourteen  before  that  of  Euripides.* 

I  shall  not  relate,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Sophocles,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  chorus  of  youths 
who  chanted  songs  of  victory  around  a  trophy,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  every  eye  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  and  united  in  his  favour  the  suffrages  of  all 
who  heard  the  music  of  his  lyre;*'  that,  on  different 
occasions,  important  employments,  both  civil  and 
military,*  were  confided  to  him ;'  that,  at  the  age  of 
eighty j^anungratefulson  havingaccusedhimof  being 
no  longer  capable  of  conducting  his  affairs,  he  made 
no  other  defence  than  by  reading  to  the  audience  his 
tragedy  of  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  which  he  had  just 
finished:  that  his  judges,  with  indignation  at  such  a 
charge,  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  his  rights, 
and  that  all  who  were  present  conducted  him  home 
in  triumph  ;S  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one 
years''  after  having  enjoyed  a  glory  the  splendour  of 
which  increases  from  day  to  day.  These  facts,  how- 
ever honourable,  would  not  do  him  sufficient  honour. 

••  Martn.  Oxon.  epoch.  57.  CorBin,  Fast.  Att.  torn.  ii.  p.  49. 
«  Vit.  Sophocl.  Sctiol.  Aristoph.  in  Kan.  v.  75.  Marm,  Oxon. 
'ibid.  •<Schol.Vit.8oph.  Athen.lib.  I,c.l7.  p.  20.  •H© 
commanded  the  armj'  in  conjunction  with  Periclei:  this,  hoir- 
ever,  does  not  prove  that  he  posseued  military  talents,  but  only 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ten  generals  annually  appointed  by  lot. 
'  Strab.  lib.  H.  p.  638.  Pint,  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  156-  Cicer.  de 
Offic.  lib.  4.  c.  40.  t  iii.  p.  2'i».  '  Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  S.  c.  15. 
t.  iii.  p.  601.  K  Cicer.  de  Senect.  c  7.  t.  ii.  p.  301.  Plut.  an 
Seai.  torn.  ii.  p.  785.  Val.  Max.  lib.  8.  c.  7.  Extern.  No.  18. 
»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  22.    Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  65. 
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But  I  shall  say  that  the  mildness  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  graces  of  bis  mind,  acquired  him  a  great 
number  of  friends,  which  he  preserved  during  his 
whole  life;' that,  without  pride  or  regret,  he  resisted 
the  solicitations  of  kings  who  endeavoured  to  draw 
him  to  their  courts  ; "  that  as,  in  the  age  in  which 
pleasure  reigns  triumphant,  he  was  sometimes  led 
as^y  bj  the  passion  of  love,'  fu-  from  repining  at 
old  age,  he  congratulated  himself  on  having  arrived 
at  it,  as  a  slave  delivered  from  his  bonds,  and  no 
longer  obliged  to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  ferocious 
'  tyrant ;  "^  that  at  the  death  of  Euripides  his  rival, 
which  happened  a  short  time  before  his  own,  he 
appeared  in  mourning,  participating  in  the  public 
grief,  and  did  not  permit  his  actors,  in  a  piece 
which  he  brought  on  the  stage,  to  appear  with 
crowns  on  their  heads." 

He  at  first  applied  himself  to  lyric  poetry:  "  but 
his  genius  soon  urged  him  to  pursue  a  more  glorious 
track;  and  his  first  success  finally  confirmed  liim  in 
his  choice.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when 
hebecame  a  competitor  with  ^scbylus,  who  wasthen 
in  possession  of  the  stage.'  At  the  representation  of 
the  pieces,  the  first  of  the  archons,  who  presided  at 
the  contest,  could  not  draw  by  lot  the  judges  who 
were  to  confer  the  crown.  The  spectators, divided  in 

>  Schol.  Vit  Soph.  k  Id.  ibid.  >  Athen.  lib.  13-  p.  592 

el  603.  °>  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  1 .  t.  ii.  p.  329.  Plut.  t.  ii.  p.  1094. 
Cicer.  de  Seoect.  c.  14.t.  iii.  p.  309.  Athen.  lib.  12.  c.  l.p.510. 
Stob.  Bcrm.  6.  page  78.  "  Tbom.  Mag.  in  Vit.  Euripid. 

"  Suid.  JQ  So^X.  ■■  Marm.  Oxon.  epodi.  57.  Corsinl  Fast. 
Attic,  t.  iL  p.  48 :  t.  iii.  p.  189. 
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their  opinioDSj  made  the  theatre  resound  with  their 
clamourg:  which  continually  grew  more  loud,  when 
the  ten  generals  of  the  republic,  having  at  their  head 
Cimoii,  who  hy  his  victories  and  generosity  had  at- 
tained the  summit  of  renown  and  influence,  ascended 
the  stage,  and  approached  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  to 
make  the  accustomed  libations  before  they  retired. 
Their  preaeDcCj  and  the  ceremony  which  they  were 
performing,  appeased  the  tumult ;  and  the  archon, 
having  chosen  them  to  name  the  victor,  made  them 
take  their  seats,  and  the  customary  oath.  The  plu- 
rality of  voices  was  in  favour  of  Sophocles ; "  and 
iEscbylus,  offended  at  the  preference  which  had  been 
giveo  to  his  rival,  retired  soon  after  into  Sicily^ 

So  splendid  a  triumph  seemed  for  ever  to  ensure 
to  Sophocles  the  sovereignty  of  the  stage;  but  it  had 
been  witnessed  by  the  youth  Euripides;  who  aspired 
to  emulate  it,  even  while  he  -was  taking  lessons  of 
eloquence  under  Prodicus,  and  of  philosophy  under 
Aaaxagoras.  He  was  seen,  therefore,  at  the  ^;e  of 
eighteen,' to  enterthe  theatrical  career,  which  he  and 
Sophocles  ran  with  rival  speed,  like  two  spirited 
coursers  who  with  equal  ardour  pant  for  the  victory. 
Though  Euripides  possessed  many  pleasing  quali- 
ties of  mind,  his  severity  in  general  banished  from 
his  ait  the  graces  of  the  smile,  and  the  brilliant 
colours  of  joy.'  He,  as  well  as  Pericles,  had  con- 
tracted this  habit  from  the  example  of  Aaaxagoras, 

1  Plut.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483.  ■  Aul.  GelL  Noct-  Att.  lib.  15. 
c.  'iO.        '  Alex.  JEAol  ap.  Aul.  Cell.  ibid. 
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their  commoD  ouster.'  Jests  and  pleaeaotries  ex- 
cited his  indignation.  "  I  hate,"  saja  he  in  one  of 
his  pieces,  "  tiioee  useless  men  who  have  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  indulging  their  mirth,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sages  who  despise  them.""  In  this 
expression  he  alluded  especially  to  the  authors  pf 
comedies :  who,  on  their  side,  eodeavoured  to  cast 
an  odium  on  his  morals,  as  thej  did  to  calumniate 
those  of'the  philosophers.  But  to  this  accusation 
it  had  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  have  observed, 
that  Euripides  was  the  friend  of  Socrates^  who  was 
seldom  present  at  theatrical  representations,  except 
when  the  pieces  of  that  poet  were  acted.' 

He  had  exhibited  on  the  stage  princesses  polluted 
with  crimes;  and  on  these  occasions  bad  more  than 
once  launched  {(ytth  into  violent  invectives  against 
women  in  general.^  Endeavours  were  therefore  made 
to  irritate  tbem  gainst  him.*  Some  maintained  that 
he  hated  tbem ;'  but  others,  more  intelligent,  affirmed 
that  be  loved  tbem  with  ardour.^  "Empides  detests 
women,"  said,  one  tUy,  some  person.  "  Yes,"  replied 
Sophocles,  "but  it  is  in  his  tragedies."' 

Various  reasons  induced  him,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  to  retire  to  Archelaus  king  of  Macedon, 
who  invited  to  his  court  all  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  literature  and  the  arts.  He  there  found 

t  Flut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  154.  ^lian.  Var.  HUt.  lib.  S.  c.  13. 
■  Euripid.  in  Melsn.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  U.  p.  613.  ■  ^lian.  Var. 
Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  IS.  r  Euripid.  in  Melan.  ap.  Barn.  I.  ii.  p.  480. 
>  Aristoph.  in  Theemoph.  Barn,  in  Vit.  Euripid.  No.  19.  "  Schoi. 
Argum.  in  Thwoiopb.  p.  472.  "  Athen.  lib.  13.  c.'8.  p.  603. 
<^  Hieron.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  13.  p.  557.    Stob.  eerm.  6.  p-  80. 
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ZeuxisandTimotheus/of  whom  the  former  had  been 
the  author  of  a  revolutioa  in  paintiag,  and  the  latter 
in  music.  He  also  found  there  the  poet  Agatho,  his 
friend,'  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  amiable  men  of 
his  time.'  He  it  was  who  said  to  Archelaus — 
"A  king  ought  to  remember  three  things :  that  he 
rules  over  men;  that  he  ought  to  rule  them  accord- 
ing to  the  laws ;  and  that  he  will  not  rule  over  them 
for  ever."  E  Euripides  spoke  his  sentiments  with 
equal  freedom  :  to  which  he  might  claim  a  right, 
since  he  solicited  no  favour.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion, when  it  was  customary  to  make  some  little 
presents  to  the  sovereign,  as  a  token  of  attachment 
and  respect,  he  did  not  appear  among  the  crowd  of 
flatterers  and  courtiers,  who  were  eager  to  acquit 
themselves  of  this  duty;  and  when  Archelaus  slightly 
noticed  his  neglect,  Euripides  replied, — "When  the 
poor  man  gives,  he  asks."'' 

He  died  some  years  after,  aged  about  seventy-six. 
The  Athenians  sent  deputies  to  Macedon,  to  solicit 
thathisbody  might  be  brought  back  to  Athens:  but 
Archelaus,  who  had  already  given  public  signs  of  his 
grief,  refused  to  grant  the  request;  and  considered  it 
as  an  honour  to  his  states  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
a  great  man.  He  caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be 
erected  to  him,  near  his  capital,  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  the  water  of  which  is  so  excellent  that  it  in- 


*JE3ian.  Vai.  Hist,  lik  14.  c.  17.    Plat,  in  Apophth.  t.  ii. 
p.  177.  '^lian.  ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  21 .  '  Aristoph.  in  Ran. 

T.  84.  8  Stob.  Germ.  44.  p.  308.  ■>  Euripid.  in  Arohel.  ap. 

Barn.  t.  ii.  p.  456.  v.  1 1 .        '  Marni.  Oxon,  epoch.  64. 
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vites  the  traveller  to  stop,''  and,  consequeatly,  cod- 
template  the  monumeDt  which  meets  his  eyes.  At 
the  same  time  the  Atheoiaas  erected  to  him  the 
cenotaph,  on  the  road  which  leads  from  the  city  to 
the  Pirieus.'  They  pronounce  his  name  with  respect, 
and  sometimes  with  transport.  At  Salamis,  the  place 
of  his  birth]  they  were  eager  to  show  me  a  grotto  in 
which  it  is  pretended  he  composed  the  greater  part 
of  his  pieces  ;*"  in  like  manner,  at  the  village  of  Co- 
lonuB,  the  inhabitants  more  than  once  pointed  out 
to  me  the  house  in  which  Sophocles  had  passed  a 
part  of  his  life." 

Athens  lost  these  two  celebrated  poets  almost  at 
the  same  time.  Scarcely  had  they  closed  their  eyes, 
when  Aristophanes,  in  a  piece  acted  with  success," 
represented  Bacchus,  disgusted  with  the  wretched 
-  tragedies  which  were  performed  at  his  festivals, 
descending  to  the  infernal  shades  to  bring  back 
Euripides.  On  his  arrival  he  finds  the  coujt  of 
Pluto  filled  with  dissensions,  the  cause  of  which  is 
honourable  to  poetry.  Near  the  throne  of  that  god 
are  placed  several  other  thrones,  on  which  are  seated 
those  poets  who  had  attained  to  the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  more  noble  and  sublime  kinds  of  poetry,'* 
but  which  they  are  obliged  to  yield  when  men  of 
superior  genins  appear.    iEschylus  is  seated  on  the 

•■  Plio.  lib.  31 .  c.  2.  t.  u.  p.  550.  Vitruv.  Ub.  8.  C  9.  p.  163. 
Plut.  in  Ljicurg.  t.  i.  p.  59.  AnthDl.  Gnec.  p.  27S.  Suid.  in 
BipirlS.  >  Pausan.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  6.  Thonn.  M«g..  Vit.  Eurip. 
"  Pbiloch.  ap.  Aul.  Gell.  lib.  15.  c.  20.  -Cicer.  de  Fin.  lib-  5. 
c  1.  til.  p.  197-  "  Argum.  Aristoph.  in  Ran. p.  115, 116. 

r  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  77S. 
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tbroDe  of  tragedj,  to  which  Euripides  makes  claim ; 
aAd  the  merits  of  each  are  to  be  discussed.  The  latter 
is  supported  by  a  great  number  of  persons  destitute 
of  refinement  and  taste,  who  have  been  seduced  by 
the  false  ornaaMots  of  his  eloquence.  Sophocles  de^ 
olareB  for  ^schjlus;  ready  to  acknowledge  him 
for  his  master  if  he  is  victor ;  and,  if  he  is  van- 
quished, to  dispute  the  crown  with  Euripides.  The 
competitors  enter  the  lists ;  and  each,  armed  with  the 
shafts  of  satire,  extols  the  merit  of  his  own  pieces, 
and  depresses  that  of  his  rival's.  Judgment  is  to  be 
pronounced  by  Bacchus,  who  long  continues  unde- 
termined, but  at  length  decides  in  favour  of  Msehy- 
lus;  who,  before  he  leaves  the  shades,  earnestly 
requests  that,  during  his  absence,  Sophocles  may 
take  his  place.*) 

Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  and  hatred  of 
Aristophanes  against  Euripides,  bis  decision,  in  as- 
signing the  first  place  to  MmhyluB,  the  second  to 
Sophocles,  and  the  third  to  Euripides,  was  conform- 
able to  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Without  either  assenting  to  or  combating  it, 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  changes  which  the  two 
latter  made  in  the  work  of  the  former. 

I  have  said  above,  that  Sophocles  had  introduced 
a  third  actor  in  his  first  pieces;  and  I  shall  not  insist 
on  the  new  decorations  with  which  be  enriched  the 
scene,  and  the  new  symbols  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  his  characters.'    He  censured  in 

4  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1563-  '  Ariatot.  de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.  ii. 

p.  655.    Suid.  in  Zo^.    Scbol.  in  Vit.  Soph. 
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^schylus  three  defects ;  the  excessive  elevation  of 
fais  ideas,  the  gigantic  style  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  difficult  conduct  of  his  plots;  and  these  faults  he 
flattered  himself  he  had  avoided.^ 

If  the  models  which  the  stage  presents  to  us  are 
too  much  elevated  above  us,  the  calamities  they  exhi- 
bit caonot  excite  our  compassion,  nor  the  examples 
they  hold  forth  tend  to  our  instruction.  The  heroes  of 
Sophocles  are  at  that  precise  distance  to  which  our 
admiration  and  the  interest  we  feel  can  attain.  As 
they  are  raised  above  us  without  beiug  at  a  great 
distance  from  us,  whatever  relates  to  them  is  neither 
too  foreign  nor  too  familiar;  and  as  they  ue  subject 
"to  weaknesses  in  the  most  dreadful  reverses  of  for- 
tune,* the  result  is  a  sublime  pathos  which  especi- 
ally characterises  this  poet. 

He  ho  much  respected  the  boundaries  of  true 
grandeur,  that,  through  fear  of  overstepping,  it 
BometiDKS  happens  that  he  does  not  even  arrive  at 
them.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  rapid  career,  and  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  about  universally  to  com- 
municate his  ardent  flame,  he  is  seen  to  stop  short, 
find  to  become  extinct."  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he 
preferred  failure  to  extrav^ance. 

He  was  not  able  to  dwell  on  the  weaknesses  of  the 
human  heart,  nor  on  ignoble  crimes.  He  required 
minds  of  strength  and  sensibility,  apd  therefore  in- 
teresting; souls  which  might  be  shaken,  but  not 
overwhelmed,  oor  inflated,  by  misfortune. 

■  Plut.  de  Profect.  Virt.  t  ii.  p.  79.  '  Dionys.  HtHie.  de  Vet. 
Script.  Seni.  c.  2.  t.  v.  p.  *23.        '  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  3S. 
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By  reducing  beroism  to  its  just  staDdard,  Sopho- 
.  cles  lowered  the  style  of  tragedy,  and  banished  those 
expresaioDS  which  a  wild  imagination  had  dictated  to 
^schylus,  and  which  diflused  terror  through  the 
souls  of  the  spectators.  His  style,  like  that  of 
Homer,  is  full  of  strength,  m^nificeuce,  sublimity, 
and  mildness.*  Even  in  depicting  the  most  violent 
passions,  he  happily  suits  his  style  to  the  dignity  of 
his  personages.!' 

.^fUchylus  painted  men  greater  than  they  can  be. 
Sophocles  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Euripides  as  they 
are*  The  two  former  had  neglected  passions,  and 
situations,  which  the  latter  thought  capable  of  pro- 
ducing great  effects.  He  sometimes  represented 
princesses  infiamed  with  love,  and  respiring  only 
adultery  and  crimes ;'  and  sometimes  kings  debased 
by  calamity  to  such  poverty  as  to  be  covered  with 
rags,  and  solicit  a  wretched  alms.**  These  scenes,  in 
which  no  resemblance  was  discernible  of  the  manner 
of^^schylus  or  Sopboctes,  at  first  disgusted  the  spec- 
tators. It  was  said,  that  under  no  pretext  ought  the 
character  and  rank  of  the  heroes  of  the  stage  to  be 
80  degraded;  that  it  was  highly  reprehensible  to 
pourtray  with  so  much  art  images  so  shameful,  and 
dangerous  to  supply  vice  with  the  authority  of  great 
examples.'^ 

But  these  were  no  longer  the  times  in  which  the 
'  Dion.  Chcyaoat.  Orat.  52.  p.  552.    Quintil.  lib.  10.  cap.  1. 
p.682.    Schol.  Vit.  Sophocl.       >  Dionya.  Halic.  de  Vet.  Script. 
Cena.  cap.  2.  torn.  v.  page  *23,  *  Aristot.  de  Poet.  cap.  25. 

torn.  ii.  page  673.  ■  Amtoph.  in  Ran.  v.  874  et  1075.  ^  Id. 
in  Nub.  T.  91».  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Ran.  v.  866  et  1095.  Schol. 
ibid.    Id.  10  Archarn.  v.  4-11.     Schol  ibid.    '  Aristoph.  in  Ran. 
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laws  of  Greece  inflicted  a  punishment  on  those 
artists  who  did  not  treat  their  subject  with  a  certain 
decency.^  The  minds  of  men  became  enervated,  and 
the  boundaries  of  propriety  were  enlarged  from  day 
to  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  AtbeniaDS  were  less 
offended  at  the  attacks  which  the  pieces  of  Euripides 
made  on  received  ideas,  than  hurried  away  by  the 
sentiments  with  which  he  had  animated  them ;  for 
this  poet,  capable  of  managing  at  pleasure  all  the 
passions  of  the  soul,  is  especially  admirable  when 
he  punts  the  furies  of  love,  or  excites  the  emotions 
of  pity:'  then,  surpassing  himself,  he  sometimes 
attains  the  sublime,  for  which  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  intended  by  nature/  The  Athenians  compas- 
sionated the  fate  of  the  guilty  Phaedra,  and  wept  over 
the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  Telephus;  and  their 
tears  were  sufficient  vindication  of  the  author. 

While  he  was  accused  of  enervating  tragedy,  he 
had  proposed  to  render  it  the  school  of  wisdom. — In 
his  writings  axe  found  the  systems  of  Aoaxagoras,  his 
master,  on  the  origin  of  being; '  and  the  precepts  of 
that  morality  of  which  Socrates,  his  friend,  was  then 
investigating  the  principles.  But  as  the  Athenians 
bad  acquired  a  taste  for  the  artificial  eloquence  in 
which  Prodicus  had  given  him  lessons, he  principally 
directed  his  attention  to  delight  their  ears:  and  thus 


'iBIian.  Var.  Hisl.  lib.4.  c.  4.  'Quintil.Ub.  10.  c.I. 

p.  632.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  *.  §  26.  'Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  15 
etS9.        iWalck.  Diatrib.  in  Eurip.  c.  let  5. 
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the  doctrines  of  philosophy  and  the  orDaments  of 
rhetoric  were  introduced  into  tragedy;  and  this  inno- 
vation  still  more  distinguished  Euripides  from  the 
writers  by  whom  he  had  been  preceded. 

In  the  pieces  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  the 
passions,  eager  to  arrive  at  their  goal,  deal  not  in 
maxims  and  re6exions,which  would  retard  their  pro- 
gress. It  is  especially  observable  of  the  latter  of  these 
authors,  that,  as  he  presses  rapidly  forwards,  be  fre- 
quently, almost  without  seeming  to  intend  it,  paints  a 
character  at  a  single  stroke,  and  displays  the  secret 
sentiments  of  the  personages  he  exhibits  on  tbe  stage. 
Thus,  in  his  Antigone,  a  word  which  falls,  as  it  v/eie 
by  accident,  from  that  princess,  discovers  her  love 
for  the  son  of  Creon.'' 

Euripides  multiplied  sentences  and  reflexions.' 
He  made  it  a  pleasure  or  a  duty  to  display  his  knowr 
ledge,  and  frequently  indulged  in  rhetorical  forms  of 
expression.''  Hencethe  different  judgments  that  have 
been  passed  on  this  writer,  and  tbe  different  pointsof 
view  in  which  he  may  be  considered. — As  a  philoso- 
pher he  had  a  great  number  of  partisans.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Anaxagoras  and  those  of  Socrates,  after  the 
exampleoftheir  masters,  congratulated  tfaemselveson 
seeing  their  doctrines  applauded  in  the  theatre;  and 
though  they  did  not  pardon  their  new  interpreter 
for  having  admitted  some  expressions  too  favourable 
to  despotism,  they'  declared  openly  for  a  writer  who 

>■  Sophocl.  in  Antig.  v.  578.  <  Quintil.  lib.  10.  c  1 .  p.  632. 
Dion,  duyaoet.  orat.  5^.  p.  5SS.  ■<  DionjrB.  HaJic.  de  Vet. 

Script.  Ceni.  t.  v.  p.  423.     ■I^at.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  t.  H.  p.  568. 
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inspired  the  love  of  moral  duties  and  of  virtue;  and 
who,  extending  fail  Views  still  further,  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  the  gods  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  so 
maajshameful  passions, but  those  Doeoonlyby  whom 
they  were  attributed  to  them ;"'  and  as  be  forcibly  in- 
sisted on  the  important  doctrines  of  morality,  he  was 
placed  amoDg  the  number  of  the  sages,"  and  will  for 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  philosopher  of  the  8t^;e.' 

His  eloquence,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into 
a  redundant  profusion  of  words,''  has  not  rendered 
him  less  celebrated  lunong  orators  in  general,  and 
those  of  the  bar  in  particular.  He  persuades  by  the 
warmth  of  bis  sentiments,  and  convinces  by  the 
address  with  which  he  introduces  his  answers  and 
replies.*! 

The  beauties  which  the  philosophers  and  orators 
admire  in  his  writings  are  absolute  faults  in  the  eyes 
of  hiscensurers.  They  maintain  that  such  a  number 
of  rhetorical  phrases,  m  many  maxims  and  reflexions, 
learned  digressions,  and  idle  disputes,'  diminish  the 
interest,  and  reduce  -Euripides,  in  this  respect,  much 
below  Sophocles,  who  has  said  nothing  which  has 
not  its  utility.* 

"  Eurip.  in  Ion.  v.  442 1 JQ  Hercul.  Fur.  v.  13*1.  "  Ms- 

chin,  in  Tim.  p.  283.     Oiscul.  Delph.  ap.  Schal.  Aristoph.  in 
Wub.  V.  144,  •>  Vitruv.  in  Praf.  lib.  8.     Alhen.  lib.  4-  c.  15. 

p.  158;  lib.  13.  c.  1.  p.  561.    SexU  Empir.  adv.  Graiuin.  Ub.  1. 
C.  13.  p.  279.  p  AriBtoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1101.     Plut.  de  Audit, 

t.  ii.  p.  46.  ^Quintil.  lib.  lO.c  l.p.  632.     Dioa.  Chrysost. 

OraL52.p.551.  'Quintil.  ibid.    Amtoph.  in  Bon.  v.  737, 

973, 1101.  ■  Dionya.  Halic.  de  Vet.  Script.  Cena.  ton.  y. 

p.4fi3. 
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JEschylas  bad  preserved  in  his  style  the  bold 
figures  of  the  dithjrambic,  and  Sophocles  the  mag- 
Dificence  of  the  epic  poem:  Euripides  fixed  thelao- 
g^age  of  tragedj;  be  retained  scarcely  any  expres- 
sions tbat  are  especially  appropriated  to  poetry; ' 
but  he  80  judiciously  selected  and  employed  those 
of  ordinary  language,  that,  under  their  happy  com- 
bination, tbe  feebleness  of  the  thought  seemed  to 
disappear,  and  the  most  common  word  to  become 
ennobled."  Such  is  the  magic  of  that  enchanting 
8tyle»  which,  preserving  a  just  medium  between 
meanness  and  inflation,  is  always  el^ant,  clear,  har- 
monious, flowing,  and  so  flexible,  that  it  seems  to 
adapt  itself  without  effort  to  every  feeling  of  the 
Boul." 

It  was  nevertheless  with  tbe  greatest  labour  that 
he  wrote  verses  so  easy  and  natural.  Like  Plato, 
Zeuzis,  and  all  those  who  have  aspired  to  attain  to 
perfection,  he  examined  his  works  with  the  severity 
of  a  rival,  and  solicitously  amended  them  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  father.'  He  once  said  tbat  three  of 
his  Tersee  bad  cost  him  the  labour  of  three  days. — 
*'  I  could  have  written  a  hundred  in  that  time,"  sud 
a  contcmporarypoetof  ordinary  abilities.  "I  believe 
it,"  replied  Euripides,  "but  tfaey  would  have  lived 
only  three  days."* 

'  Walck.  Diatiib-  in  Eurip.  c.  9-  p.  96.  '  <■  AriatoL  Rbet. 

lib.  9.  cap.S- 1.  ii.  p-585.  XAjngin.  de  Sublim.  cap.  39.p.SI7. 
■  Djonyi.  H«Uc.  de  Comp.  Verb,  c  28.  t.  v.  p.  173.  M.  de 
Vet.  Script  Ceni.  t.  v.  p.  123.  '  I<ODgiD.  de  Sidilim.  c  15. 

p.  108.  Dion.  Chryaoit.  Orat-  32.  p^  551 .  ■  Vai.  Max.  lib.  3. 
c.  7.    Extern.  No.  1. 
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Sophocles  admitted  into  his  choruses  thePbrygiao 
harmony,'  the  object  of  which  is  to  moderate  and 
attemper  the  passions,  and  -which  is  adapted  to  the 
.worship  of  the  gods.^  Euripides,  who  favoured  the 
innoTatiouBmade  bjTimotbeusin  theancient  music,*' 
employed  all  the  modes,  and  especially  those,  the 
sweetness  and  softaess  of  which  accorded  with  the 
genius  of  his  poetry.  The  audience  were  astonished 
to  bear  in  the  theatre  effeminate  tones,  and  some- 
times divisions  on  a  single  syllable.*'  The  author  was 
quickly  represented  as  a  feeble  artist,  who,  incapable  - 
of  raising  himself  to  the  sublimity  of  tragedy,  had 
depressed  tragedy  to  the  lerel  of  his  own  inferior 
'  abilities;  and,  by  consequence,  had  deprived  all  its 
parts  of  that  weight  and  gravity  which  is  esseotial  to 
them  f  and  by  adapting  airs  without  dignity  to  words 
destitute  of  elevation,  endeavoured  to  substitute  or- 
nament for  beauty,  and  artifice  for  strength.  "Let 
Euripides  sing,"  says  Aristophanes:  "  let  him  take  a 
lyre,  or  rather  a  pair  of  shells,^  for  that  is  the  only 
accompaniment  his  verses  cau  hear." 

At  present  no  one  would  venture  a  similar  criti- 
cism; but,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  many  per- 
sons, accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  lofty  and 
majestic  style  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  feared  to  yield 
to  the  impression  of  the  novel  sounds  they  heard. 
The  graces  have  at  length  relaxed  the  severity  of  the 

>  Ariitox.  ap.  Scbol.  in  Vit.  Sc^b.  ■>  Hat.  de  Rep.  lib.  S. 

t,  iU  p.  399.         '  Plut.  an  Sad,  4c.  t.  ii.  p.  795.        ^  Arirtoph. 
inRan-v.  1336,1349,  et  1390.         'Id.ibid.v.g?!.  'Id. 

ibid.  T.  1340.    Didym.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  H.  c.  4.  p.  6. 
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ruleSj  aod  but  a  short  time  has  been  requisite  to  ob- 
tain tbem  this  triumph. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  pieces,  the 
superior  excellence  of  Sophocles  is  genierallyacknow.- 
ledged;  it  may  even  be  demooatrated,  thai  almost 
all  the  laws  of  traged;  have  been  formed  from  bis 
dramas  :  but  as  in  point  of  taste  the  analysis  of  a 
good  work  is  almost  always  a  bad  one,  because  the 
true  and  regular  beauties  in  it  lose  a  part  of  their 
value,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  io  general,  that  this 
writer  has  avoided  the  esseutial  faults  which  are  ob- 
jected to  his  rival. 

Euripides  rarely  succeeded  in  the  disposition  of 
his  subjects  ;  ■  sometimes  he  offends  against  proba- 
bility, sometimes  tbe  incidents  are  forced,  and  some- 
times the  action  wants  unity;  almost  always  ihe 
complications  and  devetopements  of  his  plots  are  in 
some  respect  imperfect ;  and  his  choruses  have  fre- 
quently only  an  indirect  relation  to  iht  action.'' 

He  invented  the  method  of  explaining  his  subject 
inaprologue,orlongpreface,almosteDtirelydetached 
from  the  piece,  in  which  usuallyone  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama'  comes  forward,and  frigidly  details  all  the 
events  antecedent  or  relative  to  the  action^  gives  his 
own  genealogy,oT  thatof  oneof  thepriocipal  charac- 
ters,'informs  us  of  the  occasion  of  his  descent  from 


I  Aristot-  de  Poet.  cap.  13.  t.  it  p.  662.    Remsrq.  de  Dacier, 
p.  197.  »  Aristot.  ibid.  cap.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  666.    Dacier,  ibid. 

p.  315*  '  Aristopb.  in  Ran.  v.  977-    CorneUle,  1"  Diicoura 

■nr  le  PoSme  Dramat  p.  25.  *  Euripid.  in  Hercul.  FW. ;  io 

PhceiuM. ;  in  Hectr.  Ac. 
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heaveo,  if  he  ie  adeity,  or  who  has  called  bim  forth 
from  the  tomb,  if  a  mortal;  and  announcesbimself  to 
the  spectators  bydeclaring  his  Dame. — I  am  the  god- 
dess Venus.' — I  am  Mercury,  son  of  Maia." — I  am 
Polydorus,  son  of  Hecuba." — lamJocasta." — lam 
Aodromache.^ — Ipbigenia,  appearing  aloae  on  the 
stt^j  thus  begins  her  soliloquy  :** 

To  Pisa,  by  the  fleetest  couraen  boroe, 
Comes  Felops,  sod  oF  Tantalus,  and  weds 
the  virgin  daughter  of  (Enoroaus : 
From  her  sprung  Atreus ;  Menelaus  from  him 
And  Agamemnon ;  I  from  him  derive 
My  birth ;  his  Iphigenia,  by  his  queen 
DfKighter  of  Tyndanu.' 

FOTTBH. 

After  this  genealogy,  which  has  been  happily 
parodied  by  Aristophanes  in  one  of  bis  comedies^'  the 
prtncesscootinues  to  tellherselfthatber  father  caused 
her  to  be  brought  to  Aulis,  under  pretext  of  mar- 
rying her  to  Achilles,  but  in  reality  to  sacriBce  her  to 
Diana ;  and  that  this  goddess,  having  put  a  bind  in 
her  place  at  the  altar,  conveyed  her  away  into  Tauris, 
where  reigned  a  king  named  Thoas,  a  name  be  had 
received  on  account  of  bis  speed,  which  might  be 

■  Euripid.  in  Hippol.  "  Td.  in  Ion.  ■  Id.  in  Hecub. 

•  Id.  in  Fhixnin.  '  Id.  in  Androm.  ■)  Id.  in  Iphig.  in  Taur. 
'  Father  Brumoj,  who  endeaTours  to  palliate  the  defects  of  the 
ancients,  begins  this  scene  by  these  words,  which  are  not  in 
£uripides :  "  Ah !  wretched  Iphigenia !  must  thy  misfbrtunea 
be  ever  present  to  thy  remembrance  P  "  '  Amtofh.  in  Acham. 
V.  47. 
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compared  to  the  flight  of  birds.*  After  recounting   ' 
some  other  circumBtaocesysfae concludes  hy  relating 
s  dream  bj  which  she  had  been  terrified,  and  which 
^e  interprets  to  pres^e  the  death  of  Orestes,  her 
brother. 

In  the  pieces  of  ^scbylus  and  Sophocles  a  happj 
artifice  elucidated  the  subject  from  theearliest  scenes. 
Euripides  himself  seems  to  have  stolen  their  secret  in 
his  Medea,  and  his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.  Yet  though 
bis  manner  in  general  is  destitute  of  art,  it  is  not  con- 
demned hy  critics  of  great  abilities.'  What  is  more 
strange  is,  that,  in  some  of  his  prologues,  as  if  to 
weaken  the  interest  which  he  wished  to  inspire,  he 
preriouslj' informs  us  of,  the  greater  part  of  those 
events  by  which  he  should  excite  our  surprise.'  We 
likewise  find  him  making  slaves  discourse  like  pfailo- 
sophers,"and  kings  like  slaves.'  Sometimes,  to  please 
the  people,  he  makes  long  digressions,  of  which  his 
piece  of  The  Suppliants  affords  a  remarkable 
example. 

Theseus  has  assembled  tbe  Athenian  army,  and 
is  waiting  for  the  final  resolution  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  before  he  marches  against  that  prince. — At 
this  moment  the  herald  of  Creon  arrives,  anddemands 
to  speak  to  the  king  of  Athens.  "  You  will  seek  him 

"  Euripides  deriTei  tbe  name  of  llioas  from  the  Greek  word 
8o6c,  which  signifies  mifi  qfjbot.  Though  this  etymology 
were  as  just  as  if  is  false,  it  must  still  appear  very  strange  to 
meet  with  it  here.  •  Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  t.  ii.  p.  600. 

Euripid.  in  Hecub.;  in  Hippol.  "  Aristoph.  in  Ran.  v.  980. 
Schol.  ibid,  in  Acbarn.  *.  395  et  400.  Schol.  ibid.  Orig.  m  Cels. 
lib. 7.  p.  356.        '  Euripid.  in  Alcest.  v.675,  &c. 
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in  vain,"  says  Theseus;,  "this  is  a  free  city,  and  the 
BOTereign  power  in  io  the  haads  of  all  the  citizens." 
At  these  words  the  herald  declaims  seventeen  verses 
against  the  democratical  form  of  government.'  The- 
seus grows  impatient,  treats  him  as  a  prolix  ha- 
rai^er,  and  employs  seven-aod-twentj  lines  to 
depict  the  inconvenieaces  of  the  kingly  power. 
After  this  misplaced  dispute,  the  herald  acquits 
himself  of  his  commission.  It  seems  that  Euripides 
chose  rather  .to  give  the  reins  to  his  genius  than  to  ' 
restrain  it  hy  the  rules  of  propriety ;  and  that  he 
was  more  attentive  to  the  interest  of  philosophy 
than  to  that  of  his  suhject. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  shall  remark  othor 
faults,  some  of  which  are  common  to  him  with  So- 
phocles ;  but  as  they  have  not  obscured  the  glory  of 
either,  we  ought  hence  to  conclude  that  the  beauties 
which  adorn  their  works  were  of  a  superior  order. 
It  must  also  be  added  in  favour  of  Euripides,  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  pieces,  having  a  calamitous 
catastrophe,  produced  the  most  striking  effect,  and 
caused  bim  to  be  considered  as  the  most  tragic  of 
all  dramatic  poets.' 

The  theatre  presented  an  abundant  harvest  of 
laurels  to  the  poets  whose  abilities  it  called  from  ob- 
scurity. From  .^scfaylus  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
space  of  about  a  century  and  a  half,  a  number  of 
authors  have  eagerly  laboured  to  smooth  or  embellish 
the  track  which  genius  had  recently  opened.  I  shall 

y  Etiripid.  in  Suppl.  v.  109-  '  AristoL  de  Poet';cap.  IS. 

t.  ii.  p.  662- 
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leave  to  their  productions  to  make  them  known  to 
posterity,  and  only  mention  some  of  those  whose 
success  or  vain  attempts  may  throw  a  light  on  the 
history  of  the  art,  or  afford  instruction  to  those  by 
whom  it  is  cultivated. 

Fhrynichus,  the  disciple  of  Tfaespis,  and  rival  of 
iEschylus,  introduced  women's  parts  on  the  stage.* 
When  Themistocles  was  appointed  by  his  tribe  to 
contribute  to  the  representations  of  the  festivals, 
Phrynicbus  presented  one  of  his  pieces,  which  ob- 
tained the  prize,  and  the  name  of  the  poet  was  asso- 
ciated on  the  marble  with  that  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  Persians.'*  His  tragedy,  which  was  entitled  The 
Taking  of  Miletus,  had  a  strange  success.  The  spec- 
tators melted  into  tears,  and  condemned  the  author 
to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas,*  for  having 
painted  in  too  lively  colours  calamities  which  Athe- 
nians were  unable  to  prevent.' 

loD  was  so  pleased  and  elated  at  one  of  his  pieces 
having  obtained  the  crown,that  he  made  a  present  to 
each  of  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  of  ooe  of  those 
beautiiul  earthen  vases  which  are  fabricated  in  the 
isle  of  Chios  his  native  country."^  As  a  writer  he  may 
becensuredforbavingcommitted  no  fault:  hisworks 
uesocarefiilly  finished,  that  the  most  rigid  eyecanoot 
discover  a  blemish.  Yet  all  that  be  has  written  is 
notworthtiie<X!dipu8of  Sophocles;  because  with  his 


•  Swd.  in  ^pinx-  ^  Plut.  in  Them.  t.  i.  p.  114.  *  Nine 
hundnd  Htim.  (87/.  lOt.)  <'  Herodot  lib.  6.  c.  21.  Coran. 
Fait.  Auic  t.  ill  p.  ITS.        *  Atlien.  lib.  1.  c.3.  p.  3. 
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utmost  efforts,  he  oolj  attained  to  the  perfection  of 
mediocritj.<= 

AgaUio,  the  friend  of  Socrates  and  Euripides,  first 
hazarded  invented  subjects.'  His  comedies  are  writ- 
ten with  elegance,  and  bis  tragedies  with  the  same 
profusion  of  antitheses  and  symmetrical  ornaments 
as  the  discourses  of  the  rhetorician  Gorgias.* 

Pbilocles  composed  a  g^at  number  of  pieces 
which  are  only  remarkable  for  a  bitterness  of  style, 
that  acquired  liim  the  surname  of  The  Bile.\  This 
writer,  though  of  very  ordinary  abilities,  gained 
the  prize  from  SophocleSj  in  a  competition  in  which 
the  latter  presented  his  (Edipus,  one  of  his  best 
pieces,  and  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian 
theatre.'  "the  time  will  no  doubt  arrive  when,  from 
respect  to  Sophocles,  we  shall  not  dare  to  say  that 
he  was  superior  to  Pbilocles.^ 

Astydamas,  the  nephew  of  this  Pbilocles,  was 
still  more  fertile  than  his  uncle,  and  gained  the 
prize  fifteen  times.'  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
has,  in  my  time,  brought  several  pieces  on  the  st^e. 
He  has  for  competitors,  Asclepiades,  Aphareus,  the 
adopted  son  of  Isocrates,  Theodectes,  and  several 
others,  who  would  he  admired  had  they  not  suc- 
ceeded writers  so  truly  admirable. 

I  had  f(^;ottNi  DioDjsiuB  the  Elder,  kii^  of 

*  LoDgin.  de  SobUin.  cap.  S3,  p.  187>  '  .^iatot  de  Poet. 

o*p.  9.  t.u.p.659.  (£liaa.Iib.l4.c^.  IS.  FMIoMr.^^ 
8i^.  lib.  1.  p.  499.  Athen.  Ub.  5.  p.  18?.  >>  Said,  in  *tXMX. 
*  DicttanA.  in  A^qm.  (Edip.  ^  Arittid.  OraL  t.  iii.  p.  432. 
■  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  p.  S70.    Suid.  in  Atrrv^. 
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Syracuse.  He  was  aided  in  (he  compositioa  of  his 
tragedieBbysomenieD  of  genius,  aod  was  indebted  to 
their  assistance  for  the  victory  he  obtained  in  this 
species  of  literature."  Fond  to  intoxication  of  his 
productions,  be  solicited  the  approbation  of  ever; 
person  at  his  court  with  the  meaooess  aod  cruelty  of 
a  tyrant.  He  one  day  requested  PbiloXenus  to  cor- 
rect a  piece  which  be  had  just  finished.  The  poet 
made  one  general  erasure  from  the  banning  to  the 
end,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  quarries."  The 
next  day  Dionysius  liberated  bin)  from  bis  confine- 
ment, admitted  him  to  his  table ;  and,  toward  the 
end  of  the  entertainment,  reciting  some  of  bis  verses, 
asked  him  whathe  thought  of  them:  the  poet  made 
him  DO  reply,  but,  turning  to  the  attendants,  bid 
them  take  him  back  to  the  quarries." 

.jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  placed  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  render- 
ed the  stage  illustrious.^*  Whence  is  it,  then,  that 
notwithstandingthegreatnumberof  pieces  they  pre- 
sentedin  thetbeatricalcompetition8,*tbe  firstobtaioed 
.thecrown  only  thirteen  times,''tbe8econd  buteighteen,' 
and  the  last  only  five  times  i*  Because  the  multitude 
decided  the  victory ;  but  the  public  has  since  assigned 
to  these  poets  the  rank  they  merited.  The  multitude 

»  Fhit.  in  X.  Rbet.  t  ii.  p.  833.  ■>  Id.  de  Fort  Alex.  t.  li. 

p.334.  -Oiod.  Sic. lib.  15.  p.  331.  v Ptut.  in  X.  Rbet. 
t.  ii..p.  841.  Ariatid.  Orat- 1.  iii.  p.  703.  Quindl.  lib.  10.  c.  1. 
p.  682.  Cicer.  de  Orat  lib.  3.  c  ?.  t.  i  p.  286.  *  See  note 
IX.  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  .Toliime.  >'<  Anonym,  in  Vit.  JBtchyl 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  222.  •  Suid.  in  ElipariS.  Var.  ap.  Aul. 
GelL  lib.  17.  c.  4. 
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liadpstroDswhose  passioos  itesponsed.aadfarourites 
whose  ioterest  it  supported.  Hence  so  man^  iotrig^ues 
and  eDmities  which  broke  forth  in  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  iu  the  tnoment  of  decision.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public,  that  b  to  sajj  the  most  in- 
telligent part  of  the  people,  sometimes  suffered  itself 
to  be  dazzled  bj  slight  beauties  scattered  through 
works  that  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  it 'was 
not  long  before  it  restored  men  of  real  genius  to  the 
station  they  merited,  when  convinced  of  their  superi- 
ority bytfaevain  attempts  of  their  rivals  and  successors. 

Though  comedyhad  the  same  origin  with  tragedy, 
its  history,  less  known,  points  out  to  us  revolutions  of 
the  circumstances  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  im- 
provements of  which  we  no  longer  know  the  authors. 

Invented  towards  the  fifteenth  Olympiad,*  and 
adapted  to  the  rude  manners  of  the  rustics.  Comedy 
venturednot  toapproachthecapital;  and  if  by  chance 
some  companiesof  actors,  who  were  unconnectedwith 
any  others,  found  their  way  into  the  city,and  perform- 
ed their  indecent  farces, Ibey  were  less  authorised  than 
tolerated  by  the  government.*  It  was  not  tilt  afler  a 
long  infancy  that  this  species  of  drama  began  sudden- 
ly to  make  a  rapid  improvement  iu  Sicily."  Instead 
of  a  succession  of  scenes  without  connection  or  ten- 
dency, the  philosopher  Epicharmus  introduced  an 
action,  all  the  parts  of  which  had  a  dependence  on 


*  About  the  year  580  before  Chriat.  '  Ariftot.  de  Poet. 

c.  S.  t.  ii.  p.  654.    Diomed.  de  Orat.  lib.  S.p.485. 
iUd.  c.  5.    Horat  lib.  2.  epiat.  l.v.SS. 
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each  other:  and  conducted  bis  subject,  without  wan- 
deriag  from  it,  through  a  just  extent,  to  a  determinate 
end.  Hia  pieces,  subjected  to  the  same  laws  as  tra- 
gedy, were  known  in  Greece,  "whei*  they  were  con- 
sidered as  models;'  and  Comedy  soon  sbaredwith 
ber  rival  the  suffrages  of  the  public,  and  the  homage 
due  to  genius.  The  Atheniaos,  especially,  received 
ber  with  the  same  transports  as  they  would  hare  tes- 
tified at  the  news  of  a  Tictory.  Many  of  their  poets 
exercised  their  geuius  in  this  noTe)  sjpecies  of  com- 
position; andtheir  uamesadorHtbeDumerouslistof 
writers  who  have  been  distii^ished  ia  comedy  from 
Epicharmus  to  the  jHreseat  time.  Such  were,  among 
the  more  ancient,  Magnes,  Cratinus,  Crates,  Pbere- 
crates,  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes,  wbo  died  about 
thirty  years  before  my  arrival  in  Greece.  They  all 
flouridied  ia  the  age  of  P«icle8. 

Some  keenly  satirical  pleasantries  tU  first  procured 
to  Magnes  the  most  brilliant  success.  He  afterwards 
became  more  discreet  and  moderate,  and  bis  pieces 
were  condemned.)' 

Cratinus  succeeded  less  in  the  disposition  of  the 
fable,  than  the  pourtraying  of  vices.  With  the  se- 
verity of  Archilochus,  and  the  energy  of  j£schylus, 
he  attacked  individuals,  without  moderation  and 
wilbout  pity.' 

Gratei  was  distinguished  by.  the  livdiness  of  his 


■F)at.n  Ilieat.  t.  i.  p.  15S.  ^  Arntoph.  in  Eqnit.  r.  3S2. 
■  Hat  in  Argum.  Ariitopb.  p.  u.  Sdiol.  de  CoiutEd.  ibid.  p.  xii. 
et  in  Equit.  v.  534. 
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■allies,*  and  Pherecntee  by  the  artifice  of  hi8.'>-^Bodi 
were  happy  in  ioventioD,  and  abBtaioed  from  per- 
BOnalities.^ 

Eupolis  returned  to  the  manner  of  Cratinui,  but 
he  posseased  more  devation  and  amenity  than  that 
writer.  Aristophanes,  with  leis  gall  than  Cratinus 
4nd  fewer  graces  than  Eupolis,  frequently  tempered 
the  bitterness  of  the  former  with  the  elegance  of  the 
latter.<i 

IfwerefertothetitlesofthepieceBwhichbaTecome 
down  to  us  from  the  time  of  these  BUthors^  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  conceivewhat  idea  they  entertained 
ofcomedy.  ThefpUowing  are  some  of  them:  Pro- 
raetheusj'  Triptolemus,'  Bacchus,'  the  Bacchantes^'' 
the  Fictitious  Hercules/  the  Marriage  of  Hebe,^  the 
Danaides,'  Niobe,"  Ampbiaraus,"  the  Shipwreck  of 
Ulysses,"  the  Golden  Age,P  the  Wild  Men.i  Heaven^'' 
the  Seasons,'  the  Earth  and  Sea,'  the  Storks,"  the 
Birds,  the  Biees,  the  Frogs,  the  Clouds,'  the  She- 
Goats/  the  Laws,^  the  Painters/  the  Pythagoreans,^ 

^  SdioL  AriBtoph.  Ccnatzd.  p.  xii.  *  Atben.  lib.  6.  p.  S68. 
<^  Arutot.  de  Poet.  cap.  5.  p.  654.  Argum,  Aristoph.  p.  ui. 
''  Platomiu  in  Argum.  Aristoph.  p,  xi.  '  Epichann.  ap.  Athen. 
lib.  3.  p.  86.  '  Pberecr.  ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  67.  t  Arirtom.  ibid. 
Kb.  14.  p.  658.  »  Epicfaann.  ibid.  lib.  3.  p- 106.  ■  Fherecr. 
ap.  Atheo.  Ub.  S.  page  122.  "  Epichana.  iUd.  (age  85.  &e. 

'  AriBtoph.  ibid.  lib.  2.  p.  57,  &c.  "•  Id.  ibid.  lib.  7.  p.  801. 

■  Id.  ibid.  Ub.  4.  p.  158.  "  Epicharm.  ibid.  lib.  14.  p.  619. 

v£upoI.ibid.lib.9.p.375.  i  Pherecr.ep.  Athoi.  lib.5.p.Si8. 
'  Amphi*.  ibid.  lib.  S.  p.  100.  •  CnUin.  ibid.  Ub.  9.  p.  874. 

Ariftt^h.  ibid.  lib.  14.  p.  653.  '  Epichann.  ibid.  lib.  S.  p.  ISO. 
■AriBtoph.  ibid.  lib.  9.  p.  368.  <  AriBtoph.  ibid.  vEiipal. 
*p.  Athen.  lib.  3.  p.  94.  >Cratia.  ibid.  lib.  11.  p.  406. 

*  Pherecr.  ibid.  Ub.  9.  p.  895.        *>  Ariitopb.  ibid.  lib.  4.  p.  161. 
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the  Deserters,"  the  Friends/  the  Flatterers/  the  . 
Eflfemiaste/ 

Thej  treated  the  same  suhjects  with  the  tragic 
vritere,  though  they  exhibited  them  in  diSereot 
colours.  TheNiobe  of  Euripides  drew  tears  Tro.m  the 
spectators,  aad  that  of  Aristophanes  excited  their 
laughter.  The  gods  and  heroes  were  travestied,  and 
the  ridiculous  was  produced  h;  the  contrast  between 
their  disguise  and  theirdignity.  Difierent  pieces  bore 
the  names  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  and,  by  parody- 
ing their  characters^  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  the 
populace  the  excessive  poltroonery  of  the  former, 
and  the  enormous  voracity  of  the  latter  ;s  to  assuage 
whose  hunger,  Epicharmus  particularly  describes, 
and  represents  as  served  up  to  him,  all  the  different 
species  offish  and  shell-fish  known  in  his  time.** 

The  same  turn  of  pleasantry  obtains  in  the  alle^ 
gorical  subjects,  such  as  the  Golden  Age,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  are  extolled.'  In  that  happy  age,  said 
some,  there  was  no  need  for  slaves  or  workmen ; 
the  rivers  rolled  a  delicious  aqd  nourishing  liquid, 
torrents  of  wine  fell  from  heaven  in  the  form  of  rain; 
and  man.  seated  beneath  trees  loaded  with  fruits,  be- 
held birds  ready  dressed  and  seasoned  flying  around 
him,  and  requesting  him  to  feast  on  them.''    That 

'  Fberecr.  ^>.  Athen.  lib.S.  ^.fXi.  *  Eupol.ibid.  lib.  6.  p.  366. 
<IcL  ibid.  lib.  7.  p.  328.  'Cratin.  ibid.  lib.  14.  p.  63S. 

t  Aristoph.  in  Pac-  t-  740.    Schol.  ibid.      »  Kphicann.  in  Nupt. 
H^.  ap.  Atben.  m>.  9.  p.85 ;  Ub.  7-  p. 31S.  318, &c.  '  Cra- 

tio.  ap.  Adien.  lib.  6.  p.  367-    Eupot.  ibid.  lib.  »■  p.  375,  408, 
&c.       ■<  Pherecr.  Uiid.  Iib.6.  p. 268  et  269. 
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time,  said  another  of  these  writers^shall  return,  when, 
at  m;  command,  the  table  shall  spread  itself  with 
delicacies,  the  hottle  pour  me  out  wioe,  and  the  fish, 
half-roasted,  turn  on  the  other  side  and  sprinkle 
himself  with  some  drops  of  oil.' 

Images  of  this  kind  were  addressed  to  that  class  of 
citizens,  who  unable  to  obtain  the  luxuries  of  life, 
were  pleased  with  the  idea  that  they  had  not  always 
beeo  nor  should  always  continue  to  be  denied  them. 
It  was  also  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  same  part  of 
the  audience  that  the  most  celebrated  authors  some- 
times furnished  their  actors  with  indecent  dresses, 
gestures,  and  expressions,  and  sometimes  put  in  their 
mouths  virulent  invectives  against  individuals. 

We  have  already  seen  that  some  comic  writers, 
treating  a  subjectgenerally,  abstained  from  personali- 
ties; but  others  were  so  unjust  as  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  errors  and  vices,  merit  and  demerit. 
Spies  io  society,  and  slanderous  informers  on  the 
stage,  they  delivered  over  the  most  illustrious  reputa- 
tions to  the  malignity  of  the  multitude;  and  fortunes 
whether  well  or  ill  acquired,  to  its  Jealousy.  No  citi- 
zen was  so  exalted,  nor  any  so  contemptible,  as  to  be 
secure  from  their  attacks,  which  were  sometimes 
made  by  allusions  easy  to  be  understood,  but  more 
frequently  by  expressly  naming  the  person,  and 
pourtraying  his  features  on  the  mask  of  the  actor. 
A  piece  is  extant  in  which  Timocreon  represented 
both  Themistocles  and  Simonides;'"  and  we  have 

■  Cratin.  ibid.  p.  367-        **  Suid.  in  Tifionp. 
VOL.    V.  T 
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also  several  writtea  against  a  lamp-maker,  named 
Hyperbolus,  who  by  his  intrigues  had  raised  himsdf 
to  the  offices  of  magistracy." 

The  authors  of  these  satires  had  recourse  to  false* 
hood  to  gratify  their  private  enmity,  and -to  the  most 
illiheral  abuse  to  please  the  lower  classes  of  the  au- 
dience. They  hastened  to  diffuse  tbeir  poison  among 
all  ranks  of  citizens,  and  ransacked  the  secrets  of 
every  family  to  expose  to  light  concealed  vices,  and 
crimes.*  At  other  times  they  gave  vent  to  their 
spleen  against  the  philosophers,  the  tragic  poets,  or 
their  own  rirals. 

As  the  former  only  treated  them  with  contempt, 
the  comic  writers  endeavoured  to  render  them  sus- 
pected by  the  government,  and  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  Thus  was  it  that,  in  the  per- 
son of  Socrates,  virtue  was  more  than  once  made  the 
victim  on  the  stage ;!*  and  hence  Aristophanes,  in  one 
of  bis  pieces,  has  given  us  a  burlesque  parody  of  the 
plan  of  a  perfect  republic,  as  conceived  by  Protago- 
ras and  Plato.") 

At  the  same  time  comedy  cited  before  her  tribu- 
nal all  those  who  devoted  tbeir  talents  to  tr^edy, 
sometimes  exposing  with  asperity  the  defects  of  their 
persons  or  tbeir  works,  and  sometimes  parodying 


"  ArUtoph.  in  Nub.  V.  552.  "Td.  in  E quit.  v.  1271.  Ho- 
rat.  lib.  S.  epiat.  1.  v.  1.50.  p  Aristopb.  in  Nub.  Ameip*.  ap. 
Di<^.  LaSrt.  lib.  2.  §  28.  Eupol.  ap.  Schol.  Ariatoph.  in  Nub. 
T.  96.    Senac  de  Vitft  BeatS,  c.  27.  "^  Schol.  Aristoph.  in 

Argum.  Concion.  p.  440.    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de*  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  xxx.  p.  29 
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with'  keen  ridicule,  tbeir  verses,  thoughts,  senti- 
ateBts/  Eucipides  was  aII  bis  life  persecuted  hy 
Arittophsoea ;  aod  the  tame  spectators  crawned  the 
pieces  of  the  former,  and  the  burlesque  critiques 
made  on  tbem  by  the  latter. 

The  jealousy  between  those  who  rau  the  same 
course  at  length  burst  forth  with  still  greater  vio- 
leuee.  Aristophanes  had  reproached  Cratiaus  with 
his  love  of  wine,  the  failure  of  his  wit,  and  other 
defects  incident  to  old  age  ;  *  and  Cratinus,  in  re> 
venge,  exposed  the  plagiarisms  of  his  enemy,  and 
accused  bim  of  having  adorned  his  works  with  the 
spoils  of  Eupotis.* 

Amid  these  contests,  so  shameful  to  literature, 
Cratinus  conceived,  and  Aristophanes  executed  tbe 
project  of  extending  the  empire  of  comedy.  Tbe 
latter  having  been  accused  by  Cleon  of  assuming  the 
title  of  citizen  without  possessing  a  l^^l  right  to  it," 
in  his  defence  parodied  two  verses  which  Homer  baa 
'  putin  the  mouth  of  Telemachus,  andofwfaich  this 
is  the  sense :  "  I  am,  as  my  mother  tells  me,  tbe  son 
of  Philip:  for  my  part,  I  know  little  of  the  maUer: 
for  what  child  knows  his  own  father?"'  This  stroke 
of  pleasantry  having  induced  bis  judges  to  confirm 
him  in  his  privil^s  as  a  citizen,  he  breathed  nothing 


'  Ariatoph.  in  Achami.  t.  8.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in.  Vop, 
T.  312.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.  in  Equit.  t.  1246.  Sch»L  ibid.,  &o. 
Suid.  in  Tlaptti.  *  Ariatoph.  in  Equit.  v.  399.  Suid.  in  A^'X. 
*  Sehol.  Amtoph,  in  Equit  v.  528.  ■  Aratc^h.  in  Aeharn. 

V,  378.    Schol.  ibid,  et  in  Viu  Atutoph.  p.  xiv.  ■  Biunio;r> 

TheatT.  dca  Grecs,  t-  t.  p.  367. 
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but  vengeance.  Animated,  as  be  himself  saya,  with 
the  courageof  Herciiles,^  be  composed  against Cleon 
a  piece  abounding  with  the  bitterest  sarcasms: '  but 
as  BO  workman  could  befound  who  would  undertake 
to  make  a  mask  to  represent  the  features  of  a  man 
so  formidable,  nor  any  actor  who  would  venture  to 
perform  the  part,  the  poet  was  obliged  to  act  it  him- 
self, with  his  face  smeared  with  wine-lees,*  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  multitude  approve  with 
loud  bursts  of  applause  the  ridicule  and  invectives 
with  which  he  attacked  a  leader  whom  thej  adored, 
and  the  keen  satire  that  be  levelled  at  themselves. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  proceeded,  in 
all^;orical  subjects,  to  treat  on  the  most  important 
interests  of  tbe  republic.  Sometimes  he  showed  the 
necessity  of  ending  a  long  and  ruinous  war,**  and 
sometimes  inveighed  against  the  corruption  of  the 
demagogues,  the  dissensions  of  the  senate,  and  the 
folly  of  the  people  in  their  elections  and  deliberations. 
Two  excellent  actors,  Callistratus  and  Pbilonides, 
performed  in  his  comedies.  When  the  first  appeared, 
it  was  understood  that  the  comedy  turned  only  on 
the  vices  of  individuals ;  and  when  the  second  acted, 
that  tbe  piece  attacked  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  adminis- 
tration.*' 

Tbe  most  intelligent  part  of  the  public,  however, 
greatly  disapproved  of,  and  sometimes  opposed  with 
success,  these  licentious  attacks.    By  one  decree  the 

y  Arittoph.  in  Pac.  v.  751.    Schol-  ibid.  '  Id.  iQ  Eqiiit. 

■  Vit.  AriBtopb.  p.  xiiL  Schol.  in  Argum.  Equit.  p.  178.  '■Arit- 
toph. ID  Acharn.  et  in  Pace-      *  Scbol.  in.  Vit.  Ariitopb.  p.  ziv. 
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acting  of  comedy  was  prohibited  ;^  by  a  secoad  it 
was  forbidden  to  mention  any  person  by  name;*'  and, 
by  a  third,  to  attack  the  ms^s^tes.'  But  these 
decrees  were  soon  either  forgotten  or  repealed;  they 
seemed  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  thegoTernment; 
and,  besides,  the  multitude  could  not  consent  to  re- 
linquish a  species  of  entertainment  in  which  all  the 
abusive  and  obscene  expressions  their  language  af- 
forded, were  lavished  on  the  objects  of  their  jealousy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,a  small 
number  of  citizens  having  seized  on  the  supreme 
power,  their  first  care  was  to  restrain  thelicentious- 
ness  of  the  poets,  and  to  permit  the  person  they  had 
attacked  to  prosecute  them  in  a  court  of  justice.* 
The  terror  which  these  powerful  men  inspired,  pro- 
duced a  sudden  revolution  in  comedy.  The  chorus 
was  laid  aside,  because  the  rich  citizens  were  alarmed, 
and  would  do  longer  consent  to  furnish  one  at  their 
expense,  or  to  provide  masks  with  portraits,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  support  of  satire  against 
individuals,  and  invectives  against  the  leaders  of  the 
state.  Aristophanes  himself  submitted  to  this  re- 
formation in  his  latter  pieces;**  and  his  successors, 
such  as  Eubulus,  Antiphanes,  and  several'  others, 
paid  respect  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  decency- 
The  fate  of  Aoaxandrides  taught  them  not  to  depart 

'SchoL  ArUioph. ID  Acharn.  v. 67.  'Id. ibid.  t.  1149, 

et  ra  Av.  T.  1297-  'Schol.  Anstopfa.  in  Nub.  t.  31.    Pet. 

L^.  An.  p.  79.  (Plat,  in    Argum.    Aristoph.    p,    x. 

>>  Aristoph.  m  Ptut.  in  Cocal.  et  in  ^m.  Fabric-     Bibl.  Grsec 
ti.p.  710et713. 
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from  dMm.  He  bod  parodied  tbeie  words  of  fin* 
ripides :  "  Nature  ftMes  her  commands,  <Md  regard^ 
KHie  the  laws  bj  wbich  thej  are  cDotradicted." 
For  the  word  nature  he  suhstituted  tke  city,  and  was 
lieflteDced  to  perish  with  hunger.' 

Im  Ais  state  was  comedy  during  my  stay  in 
Greece.  Some  poets  continued  to  treat  and  parody 
the  subjects  of  fable  and  history ;  but  the  greater  part 
preferred  invented  subjects ;  and  the  same  spirit  of 
ohserratron  and  analysis  which  inclined  the  philoso- 
phers to  collect  in  society  the  scattered  traits,  the 
union  of  wbich  characteriseii  greatness  of  sonl  or 
punllaaimity,  engaged  the  'poets  to  paint,  generally, 
the  singularities  which  are  ofiensire,  or  the  actions 
which  are  dishonourable,  in  society. 

Comedy  had  become  a  regular  art,  since  the  phi- 
losophers had  been  able  to  define  it.  They  said  that 
it  is  an  imitation,  not  of  every  kind  of  vice,  but  of 
the  rfdiculouBonly;^  and  they  also  said  that,  after 
the  example  of  tragedy,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
exaggerate  its  characters  to  render  them  more 
striking.' 

Wben  the  chorus  was  again  employed,""  which 
rarely  happened,  interludes  were,  as  formerly,  ad- 
mitted between  the  scenes,  and  the  declamation  was 
accompanied  hy  the  chorftl  chant  or  soag;  but  when 
it  was  omitted,  the  action  had  greater  probability, 
and  a  more  rapid  progress;  the  comic  writers  spoke 

'Barnes  ad  Riceniw.  v.  396.  Id.  i»  Vit.  Euripid.  p.  Wi. 
<'  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  655.  'Id.  ibid.  c.  S.  p.  653. 

»»  Id.  ibid.C.  I.  p.  653.     Theophr.  Characl.  c.  6. 
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1  Uogiiage  vbich  could  oot  offend  tfae  delicate  ear; 
and  extrav^ant  subjects  do  longer  brought  on  the 
stage  choruses  of  birds,  wasps,  and  other  aoimals, 
habited  ia  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  the  forma  of 
Aose  creatures.  New  discoveries  were  every  daj 
made  in  human  nature,  and  nothing  was  wantingbut 
a  genius  who  might  profit  bj  the  errors  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  observations  of  the  moderns.* 

After  having  traced  the  progress  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  a  Bpecies  of 
drama  which  unites  the  pleasantry  of  the  latt«  to  the 
gravity  of  the  former."  This,  in  like  manner,  derives 
its  origin  from  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  io  which 
choruses  of  Sileni  and  Satyrs  intermingled  jests  and 
raillery  with  the  hymns  which  tbeysangin  honour  of 
that  god. 

The  succew  they  met  with  gave  the  first  idea  of 
the  satyric  drama,  a  kisid  of  poem  in  whichthe  most 
«eriou8  subjects  are  treated  in  a  manner  at  once 
afiecting  and  comic." 

It  is  distinguished  from  tragedy  by  the  kind  of 
personages  which  it  admits;  by  the  catastrophe, 
which  is  never  calamitous ;  and  by  the  strokes  of 
pleasantry,  boo-mots,  and  buffooneries,  which  con- 
stitute its  principal  merit.  It  differs  from  comedy 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  by  the  air  of  dignity 
which  reigns  in  some  of  the  scenes,''  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  it  avoids  all  personalities.     It  is 

*  Menander  waa  bom  in  one  of  the  latter  yean  of  the  etief 
of  Anachanis  in  Greece.  _    "  Horat.  de  Art  Poet.  t.  222. 

"  Detnetr.  Phaler.de  £loc.  c.  170.        p£unpid.  in  Cyclop. 
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distinct  from  both,  the  tragic  and  comic  dramas  by 
certain  rhythms  which  are  peculiar  to  it,*!  by  the 
simplicity  of  its  &ble,  and  by  tJie  limits  prescribed 
to  the  duration  of  the  action;''  for  the  satyr  is  a  kind 
of  entertainment  which  is  performed  after  the  tra- 
gediesj  as  a  relaxation  to  the  spectators.' 

The  scene  presents  to  view  groves,  mountainsi 
grottos,  and  landscapes  of  every  kind.'  The  per- 
sonages of  the  chorus,  disguised  under  the  grotesque 
forms  attributed  to  the  satyrs,  sometimes  execute 
lively  dances  with  frequent  leaps,"  and  sometimes 
discourse  in  dialogue,  or  sing,  with  the  gods  or 
heroes ; '  and  from  the  diversity  of  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, and  expressions,  results  a  striking  and  singu- 
lar contrast. 

^Bchylus  has  succeeded  better  than  any  other 
author  in  this  species  of  composition.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  have  also  distinguished  themselves  in  it, 
but  not  so  eminently  as  the  poets  Achseus>'  and  H^- 
mon.  The  latter  added  a  new  charm  to  the  satyric 
drama  by  parodying,  scene  by  scene,  several  well- 
known  tr^edies/  The  artifice  and  neatness  with 
which  he  executed  these  parodies  rendered  his  pieces 
greatly  applauded,  and  frequently  procured  them  the 
crswo.*     During  the  representation  of  his  GigantO' 

iM&r.  Victoria.  Art.  Gram.  lib.  i,  p.  2537.  Caaaub.  d? 
Satyr,  lib.  1-  C  S.  p.  96.  '  Euripid.  ibid.        ■  Horat.  de  Art. 

Pbet.  V.  390.  IMomed.  de  Orat.  lib.  S.  p.  488.  Mar.  Victoria, 
ibid.  '  Vitrav.  de  Archit.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  "  Athea.  lib.  14. 

p.  630.  '  Casaub.  ibid.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  p.  102.  y  Mened.  ap. 
Diog.  Latrt.  lib.  2.  j  133.  >  Mem.  de  I'Acsd.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  vii.  p.  404.    HeBycb,iD  tlapui,    ■  Athen.  lib.  15.  p.  699. 
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mschia,  and  while  the  whole  audieoce  were  Id  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  aewa  arrived  of  the  defeat  of 
the  armj  in  Sicily.  HegemoD  proposed  to  break 
off  the  piece  abruptly ;  but  the  Atheniaos,  without 
removing  from  their  places,  covered  themselves  with 
their  clokes,  and,  after  having  paid  the  tribute  of  a 
few  tears  to  their  relatives  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
listened,  with  the  same  attention  as  before,  to  the 
remainder  of  the  entertainment.  They  afterwards 
alleged  that  they  were  unwilling  to  show  any  signs 
of  weakness,  or  testify  their  grief,  in  the  presence  of 
the  strangers  who  were  spectators  of  the  perform- 
ance.'' 

*•  Athen. lib.  9.  p.  407.    Caaaub.  m  Athen.  fm4S8. 
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Ktpretmtation  of  Theatrical  Piecet  at  Atheni. 

Tbe  theatre  was  at  first  built  with  wood ;  "=  but 
hHTiDg  fallen  dowa  durii^  the  perfm'maoce  of  a 
piece  by  an  ancient  anthor  oamed  Pratinas,''  ibeA 
wbicli  is  still  standing,  near  the  soutb-'eaBt  cornef 
of  tbe  citadel,  was  erected  of  stone.  If  I  should  un- 
dertake to  describe  it,  1  should  neither  satisfy  those 
who  have  seen  it,  nor  those  who  have  not ;  I  shall 
therefore«n(j  give  a  plan  of  it,*  and  add  some  re- 
marks to  what  I  have  already  said,  concerniag  the 
representation  of  dramatic  pieces,  in  one  of  my  pre- 
ceding chapters.f 

1st.  During  this  representation  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  ctelon,  or  pit,'  experience 
having  shown  that,  unless  this  be  entirely  empty,  the 
voice  of  the  actors  will  be  less  distinctly  heard/ 

2d.  The  proscenium,  or  stage,  is  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  one  higher,  on  which  the  actors  declaim, 
and  tiie  other  lower,  in  which  the  chorus  commonly 
is  placed.^     This  latter  is  raised  ten  or  twelve  feet 

<  Aristoph.  m  Thesmoph.  v.  402.  Schol.  ibid.  Hesych.  et 
Suid.  in  'Ufia,  in  Aiytip,  &c.  *'  Suid.  in  UpaTiv:  *  See  tlie 
plan  nf  a  Greek  theatre.  f  See  Chap.  ^I.  of  this  work. 
'  Vitniv.  lib.  5.  c.  6  et  8.  'Arigtot.Probl.Bect.il.  5  25.  t.  il. 
p.  7S9.     Plin-lib.  ll.c.  51.  t.  i.  p.  613.  >  Poll.  lib.  4.  c.  19. 

§183. 
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above  the  pit,**  from  wfaicb  there  is  ao  ascent  to  it.' 
Ia  this  situation  it  is  easj  for  the  chorus  to  turn 
either  towards  the  actors  or  towards  the  spectators.^ 

3d.  As  the  theatre  is  not  covered,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  sudden  shower  obliges  the  spectators 
to  take  refuge  in  the  porticos ;  or  the  public  build- 
ing near  the  place.' 

4th.  In  the  spacious  inclosure  of  the  theatre  are 
exhibited  the  contests  in  poetry,  music,  and  dancing, 
with  which  the  grand  solemnities  are  accompanied. 
It  is  consecrated  to  glory ;  yet  have  we  seen,  on 
the  same  day,  a  piece  of  Euripides  followed  by  an 
exhibition  of  puppets." 

Tragedies  and  comedies  are  only  presented  to  the 
public  during  the  three  festivals  solemnised  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus."  The  first  of  these  is  celebrated  at 
the  Piraeus,  and  there  it  was  that  some  of  the  pieces 
of  Euripides  were  performed  for  the  first  time.* 
"The  second,  named  the  Choes  or  the  Leneeans, 
falls  on  the  ISth  of  the  month  Anthesterion,*  and 
lasts  only  one  day.'  As  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
alone  are  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  this  festival,**  authors  reserve  their  new  pieces  for 

••  Vitruv.  lib.  5.  c.  8.  p.  91 .  '  Plat  in  Conviv,  t.  iii.  p.  19*. 
Plut.  in  Demeir.  torn.  i.  p.  905.    Poll.  ibid.  5  127.  "  Schol 

Aristoph.  in  Argum.  Nub.  p.  50.  '  Vitruv.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  p.  92. 

<"  Athen. lib.  I.e.  17.  p- 19.    Caeaub. ibid.  "Demostb,  in 

Mid.  p.  604.  •>  ^lian.  Var.  Hist-lib.  2.  cap.  13.  •TTiu 

HioDth  eometimea  began  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  January,  but 
usually  on  one  of  the  tiret  of  February.  (Dodwel.  de  Cycl.) 
f  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  dca  Bell.  Letir.  t.  xxxix.  p.  17*.  ■<  Aristo]^. 
in  Acham.  v.  .503. 
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the  greater  Dionjsia,  which  are  solemnised  a  moDth 
after,  aad  which  attract  from  all  parts  aD  infinite 
number  of  spectators.  They  commence  on  the  iSth 
of  the  month  Elaphebolion,*  and  continue  several 
dajs,  during  which  the  pieces  intended  for  competi- 
tion are  represented/ 

The  victory  formerly  required  greater  efforts  than 
it  does  at  present.  An  author  opposed  his  antagonist' 
with  three  tragedies,  and  one  of  those  entertainments 
which  are  named  satyrs.  With  this  great  force  were 
those  famous  contests  decided  in  which  Pratinas 
gained  the  prize  against  jf^scbylus  and  against 
Cbcerilus;'  Sophocles  against  iElschylus;'  Philocles 
against  Sophocles;"  Euphorion  against  Sophocles, 
and  against  Euripides  ;'  the  latter  against  lophon, 
and  gainst  Ion;'  and  Xenocles  against  Euripides.' 

It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  according  to  the 
number  of  competitors,  the  authors  of  tragedies,  sub- 
jected at  that  time  to  the  same  restriction  as  orators 
are  at  present,  were  obliged  to  r^ulate  the  duration 
of  their  pieces  by  the  successive  fall  of  drops  of  water 
which  escaped  from  an  instrument  called  the  Clep* 
sydra."  However  this  may  be,  Sophocles,  wearied 
with  producing  so  many  pieces,  adventured  to  pro- 

*  The  beginning  of  thi«  month  rarely  happened  on  one  of 
the  latter  days  of  February,  but  commonly  on  one  of  the  fint  of 
March.  (Dodwel.  de  Cyd.)  '  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.xxxix.  p.  176.  'Suid.  in  Upariy-  *  Plut.iaCim.  torn.  i. 
p.  48S.  "  Dicteaich,  ap.  Schol.  Argum.  (Edip.  Tyr.  Aristid. 

Orat- 1.  iii-  p-  422,  ■  Argum.  Med.  Euripid.  p.  74'.         y  Ar- 

gum. Hippot.  Euiipid.  page  216.  *  JEiitat.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  2. 

c.  S.        '  Aristol.  de  Poet  c  7.  t,  ii.  p.  658. 
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duce  only  one,*''  and  this  practice,  which  had  always 
been  usual  with  regard  to  comedy,  was  insensibly 
established  with  respect  to  tragedy. 

In  the  festivals,  which  last  only  one  day,  five  or 
six  dramatic  pieces,  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  are 
performed.  But  in  the  greater  Diooysia,  which  con- 
tinue longer,  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  sometimes  more,'^ 
are  acted.  The  perfo/mance  begins  early  in  the 
morning,''  and  sometimes  lasts  the  whole  day. 

The  pieces  are  first  presented  to  the  principal 
archon,  to  whom  it  appertains  to  receive  or  reject 
them.  Authors  of  mean  abilities  humbly  solicit  bis 
protection.  They  are  transported  with  joy  when  he 
isfavourabletotfaem;'  and, when  herefusestoreceive 
their  pieces,  console  themselves  by  writing  epigrams 
against  him ;  or  still  better  by  the  example  of  So- 
phocles, who  was  excluded  from  a  competition  to 
which  the  presiding  archon  did  not  blush  to  admit 
one  of  the  most  indifferent  poets  of  his  time/ 

The  crown  is  not  bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
tumultuous  assembly.  The  magistrate  who  presides 
at  the  festivals  causes  a  small  number  of  judges*  to 
be  drawn  by  lot,  who  engage  by  an  oath  to  decide 
impartially.'  This  is  the  monlent  in  which  the  par- 

>>  Siiid.  in  2o^X.  <  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Aea  Bell.  Lettr, 

torn,  xxzix.  p.  182.  ''  Xeo.  Mem.  lib.  5.  p.  825.  .^schin.  In 
Ctesph.  page  440.  '  Aristoph.  id  Ran.  v.  94.    Schol.  ibid. 

'  Heiycb.  in  Ilvprcp.  Cratin.  ap.  Atfaen.  lib.  14.  c.  9.  p.  638. 
Cauaub.  in  Atben.  p.  573-  *  IJiave  not  been  able  to  fix  the 
number  of  these  judges.  I  have  eomedmeareckoned  five,flome- 
times  seveD,  and  at  other  times  more.  (  Plut  in  Ctm.  t.  i. 
p.  483.  Epicbarm.  ap.  Zenod.  Erewn.  Adag.  p.  SS9.  Scbol. 
Ariatoph.  inAv.  v,  445.    Lucian.  in  Hannonid.  c.2.  t.  i.  p.  859. 
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tiMOS  and  enemieB  of  ao  author  are  most  activt. 
Sometimes  iodeed  the  multitude,  excited  bj' their 
intrigues,  previously  declare  their  choice,  furiously 
oppose  the  creation  of  the  new  tribunal,  or  compel 
the  judges  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision." 

Besides  the  name  of  the  victor,  the  names  of  the 
two  competitors  who  are  judged  to  have  approached 
nearest  to  him  are  proclaimed;'  while  hehimself, 
loaded  with  the  applauses  which  he  has  received  at 
the  theatre,  and  which  the  chorus  had  solicited  for 
him  at  the  end  of  the  piece/  is  frequently  accom- 
panied home  by  a  part  of  the  spectators,'  and  usually 
he  gives  an  entertainment  to  his  friends." 

After  the  victory,  the  same  piece  can  no  more  be 
admitted  to  the  competition ;  nor  may  it  after  a 
defeat,  without  undergoingconsiderable  alterations." 
But,  notwitbstandic^  this  regulation,  an  ancient  de- 
cree of  the  people  permits  any  poet  to  aspire  to  the 
crown  with  one  of  the  pieces  of  ^scbylus,  retouched 
and  corrected  aa  he  shall  judge  proper;  and  this  me- 
thod has  often  succeeded." — Aristophanes  thus  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  competition 
a  piece  already  crowned.'' — Afterwards  the  same  pri- 
vilege was  extended  to  the  pieces  of  Sophocles  and 

h  Plut.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  489.  JEltM.  Var.  Hut.  lib.  2.  c.  13. 
'  Schol.  in  Vit.  Sophocl.  Argum.  Cotnced.  Aritu^.  "  Euri- 
pid.  Orett.  Phoeaiu.  Ipbig.  in  Taur.  ■  Plat  an  Seni.  t.  ii. 

p.  785-  "  PUt-in  Codtiv.  t.  iii.  p  173,  174.  °  AriBtoph, 
Id  Nub.  V.  546.    SchoU  in  Argum.  "  Quintil.  Instit.  lib.  10. 

c.  t.  p.  6S2.  Pfailostr,  Vit.  Apolloo.  lib.  6.  e.  11.  p. 245.  Schol- 
Aristoph.  in  Acharo.T-  10.  p  Dicearch.  ap.  Schol.  Arittopb. 
in  Arg.  Ran.  p.  115. 
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Euripide8;i  but  as  their  sDperioritjbecameever^'da.^ 
nMre  sensibly  and  pffevented  manjr  iroB  offering^ 
pieces  at  the  eempetitiotB,theorstorLjeurgHB,Btthe 
timeof  m^ departure firaniAthens,iateitded to  propose 
W  the  people  t»  forbid  theij  repreBentstioB  for  the 
future,  but  to  preserve  accurate  copies  of  them  in 
some  place  of  safety,  to  cause  tbem  aunuallj  to  be 
recited  in  public,and  te  erect  statues  to  their  authors.' 

The  actors  io  these  dramas  are  to  be  duting^uisbed 
into  two  kiads ;  those  whose  parts  immediately  fol- 
low the  thread  of  the  action,  and  thoae  who  compose 
the  cborus.  That  I  wa.j  explain  more  ctearlj  their 
respective  functions,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  dtTision  (^the  pieces. 

Besses  the  parts  that  constitute  the  essence  of  a 
drama,  which  are,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  diction, 
the  sentiments,  the  music,  and  the  decoration,'  we 
must  also  consider  those  iato  which  it  is  distributed 
in  itf  extent,  and  which  are,  the  prologue,  the  epi- 
sode, the  exode,  and  the  chorus.' 

The  prologue  begins  with  the  piece,  and  coDctudes 
with  the  first  interlude  or  choral  ode  betweentbe  acts. 
Th«  episode  extends  in  general  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  the  interludes,  and  the  exode  comprehends 
all  that  issaid  after  the  last  interlude."  In  the  first  of 
these  parts  it  is  that  the  exposition  of  the  subject  has 
place,  and  the  knot  or  complication  of  the  intrigue 

<i  DeoMMtb.  de  FsIh.  Leg.  p.  331.  Aul.  GelL  lib.  7-  cap.  5. 

•  Pint.  ID  X.  Rhet.  Vit  t.  a.  p.  841.  •  Ariitot.  de  Poet.  c.  6. 

p.656.  'U.  ibid.  c.  12.  p. 669.  Sehol.  VtL  Aiiatoph.  p.xiv. 
*>  Ariitot.  ibid. 
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sometimes  commences ;  the  actioD  is  developed  In 
the  secood.  and  fioallj  unravelled  in  the  third. 
These  three  parts  have  no  fixed  proportioa  io  their 
respective  lengths.  In  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus  of 
Sophocles,  which  contains  1869  verses,  the  prol(^e 
alone  contains  730.' 

The  stage  is  oever  empty.  The  chorus  soiiietime» 
makes  its  entrj'  in  the  first  scene;  if  it  comes  oo  later, 
it  must  be  naturally  introduced;  and  if  it  goes  ofi*,  it 
is  only  for  a  few  moments,  and  for  a  sufficient  reason. 

The  action  presents  only  a  series  of  scenes  divided 
byiDterludes,thenumberofwhicbislefltothechoice 
ofthe  poet.  Of  these  many  pieces  have  four,'  and 
others  five,'  or  six.'  I  find  only  three  in  the  Hecuba 
of  Euripides,**  and  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles;'^  but 
two  in  the  Orestes  of  the  former  poet;"  and  one  only 
in  the  Philoctetes  of  the  latter.'  The  intervals  be- 
tween two  interludes  are  also  of  various  lengths ; 
some  have  only  one  scene,  and  others  contain  seve- 
ral. It  is  manifest  from  these  observations,  that 
ibe  division  of  a  piece,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
paris,  depend  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  poet. 

What  properly  characterises  the  interlude  is  when 
the  choral  performers  are  considered  as  alone,  and 
sing  altogether.'    If  by  any  accident,  at  these  times, 

«  Plut,  an  Seni,  t.  ii.  p.  785.  '  Euripid.  in  Hippol. 

•  Id.  in  Phceniu.  t.  210. 641.  791.  1026.  et  1299.  Id.  in  Med. 
V.  410.  627.  824.  976.  et  1251.  Id.  in  Alcert.  •  Sophocl.  in 
Antig.  T.  lOa  338.  S8B.  792. 956.  et  1127.  •*  Euripid.  Id  He- 
cub.  V.  «*.  689.  et  90S.  '  Soph,  in  Electr.  t.  474. 1064.  et 
140a  '  Euripid.  in  Orest.  *.  316  et  805.  *  Soph,  in  Phi' 
loct.  V.  686.        '  AriiUit.  de  Poet.  c.  12.  p.  664. 
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one  of  the  characten  of  the  preceding  scene,  should 
remaiB  od  the  stage  with  them,  they  do  not  address 
him,  or  at  least  require  from  him  do  answer. 

The  chorus,  according  as  the  subject  demands,  is 
composed  of  men  and  women,  old  men  or  youths, 
citizens  or  slaTes,  priests,  soldiers,  '&c.  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  in  tragedj,  and  twenty-four  in  comedy ;  ^ 
and  the  persons  of  it  are  always  supposed  of  inferior 
condition  to  the  principal  characters  of  the  piece. 
As  it  usually  represents  the  people,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  them,  foreigners,  even  though  settled  at  Athens, 
are  forbidden  to  act  io  the  choruses,''  for  the  same 
reasoD  as  they  are  prohibited  from  being  present  in 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  actors  who  compose  the  chorus  come  on  the 
sti^  preceded  by  a  flute-player,  who  regulates  their 
steps,'  sometimes  one  after  the  other,  but  more  fre- 
quently, in  tragedy,  three  in  front  and  five  in  depth, 
or  five  in  front  and  three  in  depth.  When  the  piece 
is  a  comedy,  they  are  usually  arranged  four  in  front, 
and  six  deep,  or  six  in  front  and  four  deep.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  piece  the  chorus  sometimes 
performs  the  part  of  an  actor,  and  sometimes  forms 
the  interlude.  In  the  first  case  it  takes  a  part  in  the 
action,  and  sings  or  declaims  with  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  the  coryphsus  speaking  for  it.*  On  certain 


tPoU.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  §  108.     Schol.  in  Acham.  Aristoph. 
V,  210 ;  in  Av.  v.  i9S.  >>  Demosth.  ia  Mid.  p.612.     Ulpian. 

ibid.  p.  65S.    Plut.  in  Phocian.  t  i.p.  755.        '  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Ve«p.  V.  580.  ■■  Poll.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  U09.  *  S«e  note  X. 

at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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occaaoDs  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  headed  by  two 
leaden, who  relate certaincircumitaacesoftheaction, 
or  mutually  communicate  their  hopes  aod  fears.' 
These  kind  of  scenes,  which  are  almost  always  sung, 
are  sometimes  concluded  hj  the  re-union  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  chorus."  In  the  second  case  the  chorus 
confines  itself  to  lamenting  the  calamities  incident  to 
humanity,  or  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods  for 
the  dramatic  personage  whose  cause  it  espouses. 

During  these  scenes  the  chorus  rarely  quits  its 
place.  In  the  interludes,  and  especially  in  the  first, 
it  executes  different  evolutions  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute.  The  verses  which  it  sings  are,  like  those  of  the 
odcj  disposed  in  strophes,  antistrophes,  epodes,  &c. 
£ach  antistrophe  corresponds  to  a  strophe,  either  in 
the  measure  and  number  of  the  verses,  or  the  nature 
of  the  chant.  The  choral  performers,  at  the  first 
strophe,  go  from  right  to  left;  at  the  first  antistrophe 
from  left  to  right,  in  an  equal  time,  and  repeating  the 
same  air  to  other  words."  They  afterwards  stop,  and 
turning  towards  the  spectators,  aing  a  new  melody. 
Frequently  they  repeat  the  same  evolutions  with 
sensible  diflferences  in  the  words  and  music,  but 
always  with  the  same  correspondence  between  the 
march  and  the  counter-march.  I  here  only  mention 
the  general  practice;  for  it  is  principally  in  this  part 


■JCachyl.  in  Sept.  coot.  Theb.  t.  S75.     Khes.  ^.^uripid. 
V.  538  et  692.      Schol.  Arialoph.  in  EqmU  v.  586.      Poll.  lib.  4^ 
c.  15.  i  106.        *■  Sopboc).  in  AJac.  v.  877.        "  Argum.  Schol.   . 
in  Piod.  Etymol.  Magn.  in  npoaui. 
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of  the  drmma  that  the  poet  aims  to  display  the  varie- 
.ties  of  rhjdimuB  and  melody. 

Each  tragedy  requires  three  actors  for  the  three 
leading  parts.  The  principal  archoo  causes  them  to 
he  drawD  by  lot,  and  aseignsto  them,  io  consequence, 
the  piece  in  which  they  are  to  perform.  The  author 
is  Dot  allowed  the  privilege  to  choose  them,  except 
'  when  he  has  merited  the  crown  in  one  of  Ae  pre- 
ceding festivals.'' 

The  same  actors  sometimes  perform  both  iu 
tragedy  and  comedy ,p  but  we  rarely  meet  with  any 
who  excel  in  both.''  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
that  some  have  always  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  applause  in  the  first  parts^  while  others  have 
not  been  able  to  rise  above  those  of  the  third  order ; 
and  that  there  are  part<  which  require  extraordinary 
bodily  powers,  as  that  of  Ajax  frantic*  Some  actors, 
to  acquire  greater  vigour  and  suppleness  of  body, 
frequent  the  palsestne,  where  they  exercise  with 
youthful  athlette:*  others  to  render  their  voices  more 
ductile  and  sonorous,  carefully  observe  a  strict  re- 
gimen." 

Considerable  pay  is  given  to  actors  who  have 
acquired  great  celebrity ;  I  have  known  Polus  gain, 
a  talent  in  two  days.'  *  Their  salary  is  regelated 
according  to  the  number  of  pieces  in  which  they  act 

"Hetych.  et  Suid.  in  titfuia.  Vales,  io  Mauuac.  p.  117. 
9  Ulpian.  io  Demoath.  p.  66S.  1  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  3.  t.  iL 

p.  395.       'Demoath.  de  Fall.  Leg.p.  3S1.        ' Scbol.  Soph. in 
Ajac.  V.  87S.  ■  Cicer.  Oral.  c.  4.  t.  L  p.  423.         "  Hat.  de 

Leg.  lib.  2.  L  ii.  p.  665.  '  Plut.  in  Rfaet.  X.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  818. 

■  5400  livres.  (2251.) 
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Ab  soon  as  they  have  attained  to  distinction  on  the 
Athenian  stage,  thej  are  applied  to  by  the  di^rent 
cities  uf  Greece,  and  solicited  to  contribute  to  the 
embellishment  of  their  feBtivals.  If  they  fail  to  per- 
form the  engagements  they  hare  signed,  they  are 
obliged  tu  pay  a  sum  of  money  stipulated  in  the 
agreement.!'  On  the  other  hand,  the  republic  con- 
demns them  to  a  heavy  fine  if  they  are  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  of  its  festivals.' 

The  principal  actor  should  be  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  others,  and  especially  from 
the  third,  who  receives  his  pay  from  him;*  so  that 
these,  even  though  they  should  have  the  finest  voices, 
ought  so  to  manage  them  as  not  to  eclipse  his.^ 
Theodorus,  who  in  my  time  always  played  the  prin- 
cipal part,  never  permitted  the  two  subaltern  actors 
to  speak  before  him,  and  prepossess  the  audience  in 
their  favour  .<=  It  was  only  when  be  assigned  to  the 
third  actor  a  principal  part,  as  that  of  the  king,'^that 
he  consented  to  foiget  his  pre-eminence.' 

Tragedy  seldom  employs  in  the  scenes  any  other 
verse  than  the  iambic — a  species  of  measure  which 
nature  seems  to  point  out, by  frequently  producing  it 
.in  conversation;'  but,  in  thechoruses,  it  admits  the 
greater  part  of  those  metrical  forms  which  enrich 
lyric  poetry.    Tbe  attention  of  the  spectatoE,  inces- 

r  .%Bcbin.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  398.  *  Plat,  io  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  681. 
'  PluU  IVsec.  Reip.  Ger.  t.  ii,  p.  816.  ''  Cicer.  de  Divin.  c.  15. 
t.  iv.  p.  125.  "  Ariatot.  de  Kep.  IJb.  7.  c.  17.  t.  ii.  p.  449. 

••  Demosth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  331.  'Plut.  Pnec.  Reip.  Ger. 

t.  ii.  p.  816.         f  Ariatot.  de  Poet.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  655.     Horat.  de 
Alt.  Poet.  V.  SI. 
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Bsntlj  awakened  by  this  varietj  of.  rhjtbnu,  is  not 
lett  engaged  by  the  diversity  of  sounds  annexed  to 
ibe  wordSfOf  which  some  are  sung,  and  others  simply 
recited.' 

The  chorus  sings  in  the  interludes,''  and  the  actors 
declaim  in  the  scenes'  when  the  chorus  is  silent ;  but 
when  it  enters  into  dialogue  with  the  actors,  its 
coryphaeus  recites  with  them,or  they  sing  alternately 
with  the  chorus/ 

The  voice  of  the  performers  in  singing  is  guided 
by  the  flute,  and  in  declamation  by  a  lyre  which 
prevents  it  from  sinkibg,'  and  successively  gives  it  the 
fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave,*  which  in  fiict  are 
the  consonances  the  voice  most  frequently  produces 
in  conversation,  whether  continued  or  familiar.f 
Though  subjected  to  a  proper  intonation,  it  is  freed 
from  the  rigid  laws  of  the  measure ; ""  an  actor,  there* 
fore,  may  accelerate  or  retard  his  declamation. 

With  respect  to  the  singing,  all  the  rules  of  it 
were  formerly  rigorously  observed ;  hut  at  present, 
those  which  relate  to  the  accents  and  quantity  are 
transgressed  with  impunity."    To  enforce  theob- 


(  AriMot.  de  Poet.  c.  6.  p-  656.  >>  Id.  Probl.  t.  ii.  p.  766 

et  770.  >  Plut.  de Mus.  t  ii.  p.  lUl.    Mem. de I'AauL  des 

Bell. Lettr.  t.  X.  p.  25S.  ■■^schylin  Agam.v.  1102  etll85. 
Ludan.  de  Salt  ^  27.  t.  ii.  p.  265-  Dionyi,  Holic.  de  Compos. 
Verb.  c.  1 1. 1  V.  p.  63.  ■  Plut.  de  Mui.  t.  ii.  p.  1 141.  *  I 
imagine  this  to  have  been  what  it  called  the  lyre  of  Mercury. 
See  Mcmoire  sur  la  Muuque  des  Andeos,  -par  M.  t'Abbe 
Roussier,  p,  11.  f  See  note  XI.  at  ihe  eodof  the  voliuoe. 

"AristoL  de  Poet.  c.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  656.  Plut.  de  Mus.  t.ii.  p.  1137. 
■■  Dionys.  Halic.  de  Compos.  Verb.  §  1 1 .  t.  ii.  p.  6S. 
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■errance  of  the  otbera,  the  master  of  the  chorus,"  io 
the  absence  of  the  poet,  exercises  the  actors  for  a 
long  time  before  the  representation  of  the  piece.  He 
beats  the  measure  with  his  feet,  bis  hands,  or  by 
other  means^  vhich  maj  give  the  movement  to  the 
performers  in  the  chorus,  who  are  attentive  to  all  bis 
gestures.^ 

The  chorus  more  easily  obeys  the  measure  than 
the  single  voices;  but  it  is  never  made  to  sing  in 
certain  modes,  the  enthusiastic  character  of  which  is 
.  not  suitable  to  the  simple  and  tranquil  manners  of 
the  persons  it  represents ; '  these  modes  are  reserved 
for  the  principal  personages. 

The  genera,  which  proceed  by  quarters  of  tooes, 
or  a  number  of  successive  half-tones,  are  excluded 
from  the  music  of  Uie  theatre,  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  masculine,  or  sufficiently  easy  of  per- 
formance.' The  singing  is  preceded  by  a  prelude 
executed  by  two  flute-players.* 

The  duty  of  the  master  of  the  chorus  is  not  con-  ' 
fined  to  guiding  the  voices  of  those  who  are  under  his 
directions;  he  is  also  to  give  tbem  lessons  in  the  two 
kinds  of  dances  which  are  adapted  to  the  theatre  ; 
one  of  which,  the  dance  properly  so  called,  the  choral 
performers  only  execute  on  certain  occasions,  as 

«  Plat,  de  L^.  lib.  7- 1.  ii.  p.  812.  Demostb.  in  Mid.  p.  612. 
T  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  LeUr.  t.  v.  p.  160.  i  ArUtot. 

Probl.  i  22.  t.  ii.  p.  765.  '  Id.  iWd.  p.  77a  ■  Plut.  de 

Mii>.t.ii.p.  1I37.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  LeUr.  t.  xiii. 
p.  271.  '£Uaa.  Hist  Animal,  lib.  15.  c.  5.    Heajrcb.  in 

'Erdonfi.  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Vesp.  v.  580 1  in  Ran.  v.  1282 ;  in 
Nub.  T.  311.    Lucian.  in  Harmonid.  t.  u  p.  851. 
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when,  for  example,  sooie  happy  tidiogt  compel  tbem 
to  }ield  to  the  traoBporta  of  liieir  joy  ;"  the  other, 
which  haa  very  lately  been  introdaced  imto  tragedy,' 
is  that  which,  by  regulating  the  motions  and  different 
iofiexioos  of  the  body,^  paints  with  greater  precision 
than  the  formerthe  actions, manners,  and  sentiments.' 
This,  of  all  imitations,  is  perhaps  the  most  energetic, 
because  its  rapid  eloquence  is  not  enfeebled  by  lan- 
guage, but  expresses  every  thing  by  exhibiting  it  to 
the  eyes,  and  is  no  less  proper  to  satisfy  the  mind 
than  to  excite  emotion  io  the  heart.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  attentive  to  multiply  the  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  passions,  have  omitted  nothing  which 
might  bringtoperfectioothis  first  languageof  nature. 
Among  them,  poetry  and  music  are  always  supported 
by  the  action  of  the  performers.  This  action,  so 
lively  and  so  persuasive,  animates  the  discourses  of 
their  orators,*  and  sometimes  the  lesions  of  their 
philosophers.^  The  names  of  poets  and  orators  who 
have  enriched  it  with  new  figures  are  still-recorded;' 
and  their  researches  have  produced  an  art  which  has 
only  been  corrupted  in  consequence  of  its  success. 

This  kind  of  dance  not  being,  like  the  harmony,*' 
only  a  succession  of  cadenced  movements  and  ex- 
pressive rests,  it  is  manifest  that  it  ought  tobe  diver- 

"  Sophocl.  in  Ajac.  v.  702 ;  in  Trachin.  v.  220.  Scbol,  ibid. 
Ariatoph.  in  Lysistr.  v.  ISiT.  &c.  Sec  '  ArtsUtt.  Rfaet  lib.  3. 
c  1. 1.  ii.  p.  583.  y  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  7- 1.  ii.  p.  816.  '  AriBtot. 
de  Poet.  c.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  652.  ■  Plut.  in  Demosth.  1 1.  p.  851 . 

Id.  in  X.  Rhet.  Vit.  t.  ii.  p.  845.  '■  Athen.  lib.  I.  c.  IT.  p.  21. 
<=  Id.  ibid.  p.  21,  S2.  ^  Plut.  in  Sympos.  Kb.  9.  qusest  15.  t.  ii. 
p.  7*7. 
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Biied  according  to  the  diffo'ent  species  of  drBtna.' 
In  tragedy  it  should  depict  souls  \vhich  Bustain  their 
passions,  their  happiness,  or  their  misfortunes,  with 
that  decency  and  firmness  which  are  suitable  to  the 
elevation  of  their  character/  In  the  attitudes  of  the 
actors  we  ought  to  recognise  the  models  that  the 
sculptors  have  imitated,  to  give  to  their  figures  the 
mostel^;ant  positions.^  The  evolutions  of  the  chorus 
should  be  executed  with  all  the  order  and  discipline 
of  a  military  march ;  *•  and  all  the  exterior  signs 
should  contribute  with  such  precision  to  the  unity 
of  the  interest,  that  a  concert  no  less  agreeable  to 
the  eyes  than  to  the  ears  should  be  the  result. 

The  ancients  were  very  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  this  harmony,  since  they  gave  to  the  tragic  dance 
the  name  of  Emmetia,'  which  signifies  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  noble  and  el^ant  concords,  an  exquisite  mo- 
dulation in  the  action  of  the  personages  ;''  and  this, 
in  fact,  have  I  more  than  once  remarked,  and  espe^ 
cially  inthat  piece  of  iEschylus,  in  which  king  Priam- 
offers  a  ransom  for  the  body  of  his  son.'  The  chorus 
of  Trojans,  prostrate  with  him  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hector,  and  like  him  uttering,  amid  their 
dignified  emotions,  expressions  of  grief,  fear,  and 
hope,  communicate  to  the  soul  of  Achilles,  and  that 
of  the  spectators,  the  sentiments  with  which  they 
are  penetrated. 

•  Athen.  ibid.  p.  20 ;  lib.  U.  c.  7.  p.  630.  Schol.  Arietoph. 
iD  Nub.  v.  540.  '  Plat  4e  Leg.  lib.  7.  L  ii.  p.  81(>.  s  Athen. 
c.  6.  p.  629.  >•  Id.  ibid.  p.  628.  •  Plat.  ibid.  Ludan.  de 
Salt.  §  26.  t.  ii.  p.  283.    Heysch.  in  'E/i/icX.  ■'  Schol.  Aria- 

toph.  in  Ran.  v.  92*.        '  Athen.  lib.  1.  c.  18.  p.  21. 
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Tbe  daoce  of  comedy  is  free,  familiar,  often  ig- 
noble, and  too  frequently  disgraced  by  a  licentious- 
Dess  80  gross  as  to  disgust  persoas  who  respect  de- 
cency.™ Even  Aristophanes  himself  has  made  a  me- 
rit of  having  banished  it  from  some  of  his  pieces." 
In  tbe  drama  which  is  called  satyric,  the  dance  or 
action  is  lively,  tumultuous ;  but  without  expres- 
sion, or  relation  to  the  words." 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  bad  perceived  the  merits  of 
the  imitative  dance,  they  conceived  such  a  fondness 
for  it,  that  authors,  encouraged  by  the  approbation 
of  the  multitude,  quickly  corrupted  it.  The  abuse 
at  present  has  arrived  at  its  height:  on  the  one 
hand  attempts  are  made  to  imitate,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  counterfeit  every  thing ;  p  and,  on  tbe 
other,  applause  is  only  bestowed  on  effeminate  and 
lascivious  gestures,  or  confused  and  extravagant 
movements.  Tbe  actor  Callipides,  who  was  sur- 
named  the  ape,  has  almost  in  our  time  introduced, 
or  rather  authorised,  this  bad.  taste,  by  the  dange- 
rous superiority  of  his  talents.*  His  successors,  to 
equal  bim,  have  copied  his  faults,  and,  to  surpass 
him,  exaggerated  them.  They  exert  and  strain  theni- 
selves  like  those  ignorant  musicians  who,  by  forced 
and  ridiculous  contortions,  endeavour,  while  play- 
ing tbe  flute,  to  represent  the  winding  course  which 
a  discus  traces  as  it  rolls  along  the  ground.'^ 

The  multitude,  who  sufler  themselves  to  be  carried 

"  Theopbr.  Charact.  c.  6.    Duport.  ibid.  p.  305.  "  Aris- 

topb.  in  Nub.  v.  540.  "  Atben.  lib.  14.  c.  7.  p.  630.  >>  Arutot. 
de  Poet,  c.  26.  t.  ii.  p.  675.  •  See  note  XII.  at  the  end  of  tbe 
Tolume.         1  Ari8tot.de  Poet.  c.  26.  t.  ii.  p,  675. 
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awaj  by  these  frigid  extravagances,  will  not  pardon 
errors  sometimes  more  excusable.  They  are  frequent- 
ly known  to  express  by  degrees  their  disapprobation 
of  an  actor,  first  by  low  nnirmurSj  then  by  loud  laugh- 
ter, tumultuous  exclamations,'  and  violent  hissings.' 
They  stamp  with  their  feet  to  oblige  him  to  quit  the 
stage.-'makehimtakeoffhismask,  that  they  may  tri- 
umph in  his  shame ; "  order  the  herald  to  call  another 
actor,  who  is  fined  if  be  be  not  present ; '  and  some- 
times even  demand  that  a  dis^aceful  punishment 
shall  be  inflicted  on  him.)'  Neither  age,  celebrity,  nor 
long  services,  canexempt  himfromthis  rigorous  treat- 
ment ;^  new  success  alone  can  restore  him  to  favour; 
and  in  this  case  the  audience  clap  their  hands,'  and 
applaud  with  the  same  pleasure  and  the  same  fury. 
This  alternative  of  glory  and  disgrace  is  common 
to  the  actor,  with  tbe  orator  who  speaks  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  the  professor  who  instructs 
his  disciples.''  In  like  manner,  also,  mediocrity  of  ta- 
lents can  only  degrade  bis  profession.  He  enjoys  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen ;  and,  as  he  must  be  free 
from  all  the  stigmas  of  infamy  with  which  the  laws 
punish  oflences,  he  may  arrive  at  the  most  honour- 
able employments.  In  our  time,  a  famous  actor, 
named  Aristodemus,was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Philip 
king  of  MacedoD.*^   Others  have  possessed  great  in- 

'  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  3.  t.  ii.  p.  700-  ■  Demosth.  Je  Fals. 

Leg.  p.  346.         '  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  19.  %  122.         "  Duport.  in 
Theophr.  Charact.  c.  6.  p.  308.  "  Poll.  lib.  4.  cap.  11.  $88. 

y  Lucian.  in  Apoll.  §  5.  Li.  p.  713.  >  .Aristoph.  io  Equit.  v. 

516.        •  Theoph.  Char.  c.  11.        >>  Duport.  in  Thevphr.  Cha- 
ract. p.  376.        '  lEachin.  de  Pais.  Leg.  p.  397- 
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Hueoce  in  the  public  aHembly.'*  I  shall  add  that 
MKhylns,  Sophocles,  and  AristophaDes,  did  not 
bluih  to  act  a  part.in  their  own  pieces.' 

I  have  seen  excellent  actors :  I  have  seen  Theo- 
doras in  the  be^nniDg  of  his  theatrical  career,  and 
Polus  at  the  end  of  his.  The  expression  of  the  for- 
mer was  so  truly  natural,  that  he  might  have  been 
taken  fortheTerj  person  he  represented  ;^  the  latter 
had  attained  to  the  perfection  of  his  art :  never  were 
greater  powers  joined  to  so  much  intelligence  and 
sentiment.  In  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  be 
acted  the  part  of  Electra ;  I  was  present.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  of  greater  theatrical  effect  than  the 
situation  of  that  princess  when  she  embraces  the  urn 
which  she  imagines  to  contain  the  remains  of  her 
brother  Orestes.  In  this  instance  these  were  not 
ashes  to  which  the  actor  was  cold  and  indifferent, 
they  were  the  very  ashes  of  a  son  of  whom  Polus  had 
lately  been  deprived.  He  had  caused  the  urn  to  be 
brou^t  from  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  enclosed  ; 
and  when  it  was  presented  to  him,  when  he  seized  it 
with  a  trembling  hand,  when  taking  it  in  his  arms 
he  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  he  uttered  accents  of  such 
lively  grief,  so  moving,  and  so  fearfully  expressive, 
that  the  whdie  theatre  resounded  with  acclamations ; 
and  the  spectators  shed  torrents  of  tears  in  conmii- 
seration  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  son,  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  father.^ 

'  DemMth.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  295  et  34'!.  *  Athen.  lib.  J . 

c.  17-  p-20;  cap.  IS.  p.  21.  ViL  AHstoph.  p.  xiii.  '  Ariatot. 
Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  2.  t.  ii.  p.  585.  ^Elian.  Var.  Hist  lib.  14-.  c.  40. 
«  Aul.  Cell.  lib.  7.  c.  5. 
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Tbe  actors  bare  habits  and  symbols  suited  to  their 
parts.  Tbe  kings  gird  tbetr  brow  with  a  diadem ; 
they  lean  on  a  sceptre  which  bears  ao  eagle  on  its 
top,*  and  ue  habited  in  long  robes  of  purple,  or 
other  colours,  ornamented  with  gold.''  Tbe  heroes 
frequently  appear  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  lion'  or 
a  tiger,  and  armed  with  swords,  spears,  quivers,  and 
clubs.  All  who  suffer  under  misfortunes,  wear  a 
black,  brown,  or  dirty  white  garment,  which  fre- 
quently hangs  in  tatters.  The  age,  sex,  condition, 
and  present  situation  of  every  personage  of  thedraraa, 
is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  colour  of  his  dress.^ 

But  this  is  still  better  effected  by  a  kind  of  helmet, 
by  which  the  headisentirely  covered,  and  wfaich, sub- 
stituting an  artificial  visage  for  that  of  the  actor,  pro- 
duces successive  illusions  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  piece.  I  speak  of  the  mask,  of  which  there  are 
various  kinds,  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  satire.  Some 
are  provided  with  hair  of  different  colours  ;  others 
with  beards  of  vaHous  lengths  and  thickness  ;  and 
others  represent,  as  exactly  as  possible,  tbe  charms  of 
youth  and  beauty.'  There  are  some  which  open  an 
enormous  mouth.  Hoed  with  plates  of  brass,  or  some 
other  sonorous  substance,  that  may  give  the  voice  suf- 
ficient strength  to  reach  to  the  mostdistant  pari  of  the 
theatre.*"  Others  also  have  a  bind  of  toupee  or  fore- 

*  The  sceptre  was  originally  a  large  staff  or  truncheoiv- 
"  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  512.  Schol.  ibid,  et  in  Nub.  ».  70.  Poll, 
lib.  4.  c. IS.  §  115.  Suid.  in  Xoirrit.  ■  Lucian.  de  Saltet. 
5  27.t.ii.  p-285.  "  Poll.  ibid.  5  117.  '  Poll.  lib. 4.  c.  19. 
I  133,  &c.  ■"  Ad.  Cell.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  CBsaiod,  Variar.  lib.  i. 
epist.  51.  Plin.  lib.  +7.  c.  10.  p.  789.  Solin.  cap.  37.  p.  67. 
DuboB,  Refl.  Crit.  t.  iii.  p.  199. 
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teptterminatingiDR  point,"  and  representing  the  an- 
cient head-dress  of  the  Athenians;,  for  we  know  that 
at  the  time  the  Brst  essays  were  made  in  the  dramatic 
art,  it  wax  the  custom  to  collect  and  fasten  the  hair 
in  a  bunch  or  tufl  on  the  top  of  the  head." 

Tragedy  employed  the  mask  almost  from  its  ear- 
liest invention,  but  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into 
comedy  is  not  known.''  It  has  supplied  the  place 
of  the  gross  colours  with  which  tliefollowers  of  Tbes- 
pis  besmeared  their  faces,  and  the  thick  leaves  of  the 
vine-branch  with  which  they  shaded  their  brow,  that 
theymight  give  way  with  more  indiscretion  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  satire  and  licentiousness.  Thespis  increased 
their  audacity  by  veiling  them  with  a  piece  of  linen  ;i 
and  from  this  essay,  i£gchylus,  who  of  himself,  qi  by 
his  imitators,  discovered  all  the  secrets  of  the  dra- 
matic art,  imagined  that  a  disguise,  consecrated 
by  custom,  might  be  a  new  means  of  impressing 
the  senses  and  the  heart.  The  mask  was  completed 
under  his  hands,  and  became  a  portrait  rendered 
more  lively  by  colours,  and  copied  from  the  sublime 
model  which  the  author  had  conceived  of  the  gods 
and  heroes.'  Chterilus  and  his  successors  improved 
on  the  idea,  and  brought  if  to  such  perfection.*  that 
the  result  has  been  a  succession  of  portraits,  in  which 
are  expressed,  as  far  as  art  wilt  permit,  the  principal 

■>  Poll.  ihid.  Lucian.  de  Saltat.  $  27.  t.  ii.  p.  284.  '  Thucyd. 
lib.  1.  c.  6.  Schol.  ibid.  ,£liati  Var.  Hist-  lib.  *.  c93.  Periz. 
ibid.  '  Aristot  de  Poet.  c.  5.  t.  il  p.  656.  ^  Said,  in 

ei<nr.  Poll-  lib.  to.  c.  S9.   §  167.         '  Hor.  de  Art.  Poet 

*.  778.  ■  Athen.  lib.  14-.  c.  -22.  p.  659.    Suid.  in  XtxptX. 

Etymol.  MagD.  in  'Epfiiiv. 
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differeDces  of  conditioDB,  and  the  charactecs  and  seo- 
timents  which  good  or  evil  fortune  inspire.*  How 
often,  in  fact,haTeI  not  discerned,  at  asingle  glance,  . 
the  profound  grief  of  Niobe,  the  atrocious  projects 
of  Medea,  the  terrible  rage  of  Hercules,  the  deplora* 
ble  despondency  of  the  wretched  Ajaz,"  and  the  me- 
nacing fiiry  of  the  pale  and  haggard  Eumenides!" 

There  was  a  time  when  comedy  presented  to  the 
spectators  thefaithfulportraitofthosewhomit  openly 
attacked.!'  More  decent  at  present,  it  confines  itself 
to  general  resemblaDces,  and  such  as  are  relative  to 
the  absurdities  and  vices  which  are  the  object  of  its 
satire  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for  us  immediately  to 
Kco^aiae  the  master,  the  servant,  the  parasite,  the  in- 
dulgent or  severe  old  man,  the  youth  of  regular  man- 
ners or  dissipated  life,  the  maiden  adorned  in  all  her 
chums,  and  the  matron  distinguished  by  the  gravity 
of  her  carri^e  and  her  silver  hairs.' 

We  do  not  indeed  see  the  various  shades  of  pas- 
sion succeed  each  other  in  the  countenance  of  the  ac- 
tor; but  the  greater  part  of  the  spectators  are  so  dis- 
tant from  the  stage,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  in  any  manner  to  be  reached  by  this  eloquent 
language.*  Let  us  proceed  to  objections  that  are  bet- 
ter founded.  The  mask  causes  the  voice  to  lose  a  part 
of  those  inflexions  which  give  it  so  many  charms  in 
conversation;  its  transitions  are  sometimes  abrupt.its 

<  Poll.  lib.  4.  c  19.  S  133,  &c  Schol.  SopbocL  in  (EdJp.  Tyr. 
V.80.  »  Quindl.  lib.  ll.c.3.  p.  708.  ■  Aristoph.  in  Plut. 
V.  423.  y  Id.  in  Equit.*v.  230.  Schol.  ibid.  >  Poll.  lib.  4. 
c.  19. 4 135,  &c        •Dubos.  Refl.Crit.t.  iii.p.209. 
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iotonatioDB  harsh  and  ru^ed  ;*'  the  laugh  is  altered ; 
and  if  it  is  not  manned  with  art,  its  grace  and  eflfect 
are  entirelylost.'^  In  6De,  how  is  it  possible  to  eadure 
the  sight  of  an  hideous  mouth,  always  motioDless,'* 
and  contiDually  gaping  when  the  actor  is  lilent  ?  * 

The  Greeks  are  sensible  of  these  iaconreDiencea  : 
but  they  would  be  still  more  offended  if  the  actors  per- 
formed  without  such  a  disguise;  since,  in  fact,  they 
could  not  express  the  relations  which  exist,  or  ought 
to  exist,  between  the  physiognomy  and  the  character, 
between  the  condition  and  the  external  appearance. 
Among  a  nation  which  does  not  permit' women  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage,*  and  which  considers  propriety  as  a 
rule  as  indispensable  and  essential  in  the  practice  of 
the  arts  as  in  that  of  morals,  what  disgust  must  not  be 
excited  at  seeing  Antigone  and  Pfaiedra  appear  with 
features  the  harshness  of  which  would  destroy  the 
illusion,  Agamemnon  and  Priamwith  an  ignoble  air, 
and  Hippolytus  and  Achilles  with  wrinkles  and  grey 
heirs !  The  mask,  which  it  is  allowed  to  change  with 
every  scene,  and  on  which  may  be  pourtrayed  the 
symptoms  of  the  principal  affections  of  the  soul,  can 
alone  maintain  andjustifytheerror  of  the  senses,  and 
add  a  new  degree  of  probability  to  imitation. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  in  tragedy  the 
stature  ofthe  actors  is  frequently  increased  to  four  cu- 

k  Di<%.  Laert.  lib.  4<.  § '27.  Suid.  in  ^Xu.  ^^QuiDtil.  Ub.  11. 
c.  3.  p.  716.  .*  Luciao.  de  Gymnas.  §  23- 1.  li.  p.  9M.    Id. 

deSahat.  t.  it.  p.  2Si.  PhiloUr.  Vit.  Apoll.  lib.  5.c.  9.  "See 
QOle  XIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  <  Flat,  de  Rep.  lib.  S.  c.  9. 
p.  395.  Plut.  ia  Pbocion.  t.  i.  p.  750.  Lucian.  de  Salt.  (  28. 
t.  ii.  p.  2a6.     Aul.  Gctl.  lib.  7.  c.  5. 
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bits,'*  the  height  of  Hercules^  and  the  most  ancient 
heroes.  This  is  effected  bj  buskins,  which  raise  them 
four  or  five  inches :  **  while  gauntlets  lengthen  their 
arms ;  and  their  breasts,  sides,  and  everj  part  of  their 
body,  are  rendered  apparently  thicker  in  proportion.' 
And  when,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  tragedy,  which 
requires  a  strong  and  sometimes  rebement  declama* 
tioo,^tbis  almost  colossal  figure, habited  in  a  magnifi- 
cent robe,  makes  the  theatre  resound  with  a  voice  au- 
dible to  its  utmost  extremity;' there  are  few  spectators 
who  will  not  feel  the  full  effect  of  this  majestic  deco- 
ration, and  find  themselves  more  disposed  to  receive 
the  impressions  it  is  intended  to  communicate. 

Before  the  pieces  begin,  care  Is  taken  to  purify  the 
place  of  assembly;"  and  after  they  are  ended,  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  magistrates  ascend  the  stage,  and 
make  libations  on  an  altar  consecrated  to  Bacchus." 
these  ceremonies  seem  to  impiess  a  character  of  sanc- 
tity on  the  pleasures  which  they  precede  and  which 
they  conclude. 

The  decorations  with  which  the  scene  is  embel- 

'  Ariitoph.  in  Ran.  v.  1046.  Athen.  lib.  5.  c.  7.  p.  196. 
*  Six  Greciaa  feet,  or  five  French  feet,  ei^l  inches  (six  English 
feet  and  nearly  half  an  inch.)  t  Apollod.  lib.  2.  c.  3.  §  9> 

p.  96.  PbiloBtr.  lib.  2.  c.  21.  p.  73 ;  lib.  4.  c  16.  p.  152.  Aul. 
Gell.  lib.  3.  c.  10.  *•  Winckelm.  Hist,  de  I'Art.  L  ii.  p.  194^ 

Ejusd.  Monum.  Ined.  torn.  ii.  p.  247.  <  Ludan.  de  Saltat. 

c.  27.  t.  ii.  p.  284.  Id.  Tragted.  c.  41.  t.ii.  p.  688.  ^  Horat. 
lib.  1.  ep.  3.  T.  13.  Juveoal.  Satir.  6.  v.  36.  Buleng.de 
Theatr.  lib.  1.  c  7.  '  Dion.  Chiysort.  Orat  4.  p.  77.  PhUostr. 
Vit.  ApoUon.  lib.  5.  c.  9.  p.  ^95.  Cicer.  de  Orat.  lib.  1.  c.  28. 
L  i.  p.  158.  "  Harpocr.  et  Suid.  in  KaBapr.  Poll.  lib.  8.  c.  9. 
5  104.         ■  Plut.  in  Cim.  t.  i.  p.  483. 
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lighedarenotlessstrikingtotheeyesoftbemultitude. 
The  idea  of  them  was  first  conceived,  ia  the  time  of 
JEachylnt,  by  an  artist  named  Agatharcus^wbo,  ini 
learned  treatise,  ex  plained  the  principles  on  which  he 
bad  proceeded."  These  first  essays  were  afterwards 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  efforts  of  the  successors 
of^schylus/and  by  the  works  which  Anaxagoras  and 
DemocrituB  published  on  the  rules  of  perspective.') 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  scene 
represents  a  pleasant  plain/  a  fri^tful  solitude,*  the 
sea  shore,  surrounded  by  steep  rocks  and  deep  ca- 
verns,'  tents  erected  near  a  besieged  city,"  or  a  har- 
bour filled  with  ships.'  Usually  theactiuu  passes  in 
the  vestibule  of  a  palace/  or  of  a  temple  :'  in  front  is 
an  open  place ;  en  the  side,  houses  are  seen,  be- 
tween which  twoprincipal  streets  go  off, one  towards 
the  east,  and  the  other  towards  the  west/ 

The  first  display  is  sometimes  very  beautiful  and 
grand.  Aged  men,  women,  and  children,  are  beheld 
prostrate  near  an  altar,  and  imploring  the  protection 
of  tfae  gods  and  the  aid  of  their  sovereign/  In  the 
course  of  the  piece  the  spectacle  is  varied  in  a  thou- 
sand modes.  Youthful  princes  arrive  in  a  huntiug 
dress,and, surrounded  by  their  friends  and  their  dogs. ' 

'  Vitrav.  Praf.  lib.  7.  p.  124.  '  Schol.  in  Vit.  Soph. 

<■  Vitruv.  ibid.  '  Euripid.  in  Electr.  ■  .^Bchyl.in  Prom. 

<  Soph,  in  Philoct.  Euripid.  in  Iphig.  in  Taur.  ■■  Si^h.  ia 
Ajac.  Euripid.  in  Troad.  Id.  in  Rhes.  ^  Euripid.  Iphig.  in 
Aul.  T  Id.  in  Med.  in  Alcest.  in  Androm.    Soph,  in  Trach. 

Id.  inCEdip.  Tyr.  '  Eurip.Iphig.inTaur.  inlon,  ■Soph, 
in  Ajac.  v.  816.     Euripid.  in  Orest.  v.  1259.  >>  Sofdi.  in 

(Edip.  TjT.    Euripid,  in  Suppl. 

VOL.   v.  X 
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singhymos  in  honour  of  Diana;'  or  a  chariot  appears 
inwhichie  Been Andromacbewith her  soDAstjanax;'' 
or  another  chariot, which  nowbrings  in  solemn  pomp 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks, Cljt8Bmnestra,surrounded 
bj  her  slaves,  and  holding  the  infant  Orestes,  who  b 
sleeping,  in  her  anne;^  and  now  conveys  her  to  the 
eotti^  where  her  dai^hter  Electra  is  drawing  water 
from  a  fountain/  Here  Ulysses  and  Diomede  enter 
by  night  the  Trojan  camp,  through  which  they 
quicktyspread  alarm;  the  sentinels  run  togetherfi'oni 
all  sides,  crying :  Stop^stop!  kill^  kill."  There  the 
Grecian  soldiers,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  appear  on 
the  roofs  of  the  bouses,  and  b^n  to  reduce  that 
celebrated  city  to  ashes.''  At  another  time  coffins 
are  brought;  containing  the  bodies  of  tbe  chiefs  of 
the  Aigives  who  fell  at  the  si^  of  Thebes ;  tbeir 
funerals  are  celebrated  on  the  stage,and  theirwidows 
express  their  grief  in  mournful  songs.  One  of  them, 
named  Evadne,  is  seen  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  whicb  is  erected  the  funeral  pile  of  Capaneus, 
her  husband.  She  is  habited  in  her  richest  orna- 
ments, and,  deaf  to  the  intreaties  of  her  father,  and 
the  cries  of  her  companions,  precipitates  herself 
into  the  devouring  flames.' 

Tbe  marvellous  also  adds  to  tbe  charm  of  the 
exhibition.  Some  god  descends  in  dramatic  ma- 
"chinery;  or  the  shade  of  Polydorus  bursts  from  the 

'Euripid.  in  Helen,  v.  1185;  in  Hippol.  v. 56.  ■'Id.  in 

Troad.  v.  568.        '  Id.  in  Ii^ig.  in  Aul.  v.  €16.  '  Id.  in 

Electr.  V.  55  et  998.  <  Rhes.  ap.  Eurip.  v.  675.  *>  Eurip.  in 
Troad.  v.  1256.         '  Id.  in  Suppl.  v.  1054  et  1070. 
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bosom  of  the  earth,  to  announce  to  Hecuba  the  new 
calamities  by  which  she  is  meDaced."  The  ghost  of 
Achilles  leaves  the  tomb,  appears  to  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks,  and  commands  them  to  sacrifice  Poljxe- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Priam ;'  or  Helen  ascends  to  the 
vault  of  heaven,  where,  transformed  into  a  constel- 
lation, she  is  to  become  a  propitious  sign  to 
mariners;'"  or  Medea  traverses  the  air  in  a  car 
drawD  by  dragons." 

I  sfaall  here  stop. — Were  a  greater  number  o( 
examples  necessary,  I  might  easily  find  them  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  and  especially  in  the  more  ancient. 
Oneofthe  pieces  of  jflschylus  is,  if  I  may  bo  speak, 
only  a  succession  of  moveable  pictures;**  some  of 
them  interesting,  and  others  so  extrav^ant  and  mon- 
strous, that  they  could  only  present  themselves  to 
the  licentious  imagination  of  the  author. 

In  fact,  exaggeration  enters  even  into  the  mar- 
vellous, when  we  see  on  the  stage  Vulcan  accom- 
panied by  Strength  and  Force  nailing  Prometheus  to 
the  summit  of  Caucasus;  and  when  we  behold, 
immediately  after,  that  strange  personage  the  Ocean 
arrive,  mounted  on  a  kind  of  hippogriff,''  and  the 
nymph  lo  with  the  horns  of  a  heifer  on  her  head.*) 
The  Greeks  at  present  reject  such  portraits,  as  little 
suitable  to  tragedy;'  and  admire  tbediscretion  with 

^  Eurip.  in  Hecab.  '  Id.  in  Hecub.  Soph.  ap.  Loogin.  ile 

Sublim.  c.  15.  p.  1 14.  ■«  Id.  in  Orest.  r.  1631.  >  Id.  in 

Med.v.  1S21.  ScboLibid.  Senec.  in  Med.  v.  1025.  Horat. 
epod.  S.  V  14.  ■>  £scbyl.  in  Suppl.  p  Id.  in  Prom.  v.  S86 
et  S95.  <i  Id.  ibid.  v.  590  et  675.  '  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  14, 
p.  662. 

X.  2 
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which  Sophocles  has  treated  this  part  of  the  dra 
matic  exhibition  in  one  of  his  pieces. 

(Edipus,  deprived  of  sight,  and  driven  from  his 
states,  has  arrived  with  his  two  daughters  at  the  town 
of  Colonus,  in  the  environs  of  Athens,  whither  The- 
seus comes  to  grant  him  an  asylum.  He  had  been 
informed  by  the  oracle  that  his  death  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  extraordinary  signs;  and  that  bis  bones, 
deposited  in  a  place  which  should  be  known  only  to 
Theseus  and  his  successors,  should  for  ever  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  theThebans, 
and  secure  their  favour  to  the  Athenians.  His  design 
is  to  reveal,  before  his  death,  this  secret  to  Theseus.* 
The  Coloniates,  however,  are  fearful  lest  the  presence 
of  (Edipus,  unfortunate  and  defiled  with  crimes, 
should  occasion  some  calamKy  to  befal  them.  White 
they  are  employed  in  these  reflections,  they  sud- 
denly exclaim : 

"  Almighty  Jove,  what  thundera  rend  the  air !  < 

(Edipus. 
My  daughten,  O  my  daughters,  to  this  place 
Is  there  the  generous  Theseus  who  will  bring  ? 

Amtigoke. 
His  presence  what  of  moment  here  requires  ? 

(Edipus. 
Soon  will  this  winged  thunder  of  high  Jove 
Lead  me  to  Pluto's  realms.    Send  then  with  speed. 

Chorus  {Singing.) 
Awfully  dreadful  is  this  deep'ning  roar 
RolI'd  by  the  hand  of  Jove :  my  hoary  hairs 

>  Sophocl.  in  (£<fip.    Colon,  v.  93  et  650.  '  Id.  ibid. 

V.  1450.  Ac. 
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Are  roU'd,  through  horror,  upright  on  my  head. 
And  my  soul  sinks  withio  me. — There  again 
The  rapid  lightning  flames  along  the  sky. 
What  terrible  event  doth-tliis  portend  i 
The  dread  of  it  appalu  me  :  not  in  vain. 
Not  unproductive  of  some  dreadful  fate, 
These  thunders  roll. — Almighty  JoveL  Again 
Wide  through  th'ethereal  vault  of  heav'o  they  roll. 

(Edipus. 
This,  O  my  daughters,  is  the  fated  day 
That  ends  my  life  :  there  is  no  refuge  more. 

Chorus. 
How  know'st  thou  this  P  Whence  hast  thou  tliis  divin'd  ?* 

(EoiPua. 
I  know  it  well ;  but  with  the  utmost  speed 
Be  your  illustrious  sovereign  hither  cali'd. 

Chorus  (iinging.) 
Ah  me!  oh  me!     Again  the  thunder's  roar 
Around  us  with  redoubled  fury  tolls. 
Be  merciful,  O  (>od  !  if  to  this  laod. 
My  native  country,  aught  of  dire  event 
Thou  bringest,  yet  be  merciful  to  me ; 
Nor  let  me  share  misfortune  as  my  meed. 
Because  this  man  with  fated  woes  oppress'd 
I  saw :  Almighty  Jove,  on  thee  I  call  !t" 

Poi  lER. 

*  TUe  French  give  this  line  to  Antigone.  f  From  this 

fragment  of  a  scene,  and  all  that  I  have  said  above,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  the  Greek  tragedy  was  like  the  French  opera,  ooly 
a  mixture  of  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  scenery:  but  with  two 
differences  ;  first,  that  the  words  were  sometimes  sung  and  Eome- 
times  declaimed ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  chorus  rarely  executed 
dances  properly  so  colled,  and  that  these  were  always  accompa- 
nied with  singing. 
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The  scene  continues  id  the  same  manner  till  the 
arrival  of  Theseus,  to  whom  (Edipus  hasteas  to 
reveal  his  secret. 

The  representation  of  dramatic  pieces  requires  a 
great  number  of  machines,"  some  of  which  are  em- 
ployed for  Bights  through  the  air,  the  descent  of 
deities,  or  the  apparition  of  ghosts :  *  and  others  to 
produce  or  give  the  resemblance  of  natural  effects, 
as  smoke,  flame,''  or  thunder  ;  the  sound  of  the  latter 
of  which  is  imitated  bj  causing  stones  to  fall  fi-om 
agreat  height  into  a  brazen  vessel/  Other  machines, 
by  turning  on  wheels  or  rollers,  present  to  the  spec- 
tators the  inside  of  a  house  or  tent/  In  this  manner 
is  Ajax  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  the  animals  he  has 
recently  sacrificed  to  his  fury.** 

Managers  are  appointed  to  defray  a  part  of  the 
expense  attending  the  representation  of  the  pieces. 
In  return  they  receive  a  trifling  piece  of  money  from 
each  of  the  spectators/ 

At  flrst,  and  while  there  was  only  a  small  wooden 
theatre,  it  was  not  permitted  to  require  any  thing  at 
the  door  ;  but  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  best  places 
causing  frequent  quarrels  to  arise,  the  government 
ordered  that,  for  the  future,  each  person  should  pay 
a  drachma.*'  The  rich  were  then  in  possession  of  all 

"  Flat,  de  Glor.  Athen.  t  u.  p.  348.  ■  Poll,  lib-  4.  c.  19. 

§  130.  BuleDg.  lib.  1.  c.  21  et  22.  y  Euripid.  OresL  v.  1542 
et  16T7.  '  Schol.  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.291.  »  Ari»toph.m 
Acbaro.  v.  407.  Schol.  ibid.  >>  Schol.  Soph,  in  Ajac  t.  344. 
■=  Demoeth.  de  Cor.  p.  477.  Theophr.  CharacL  c.  11-  Caaaub. 
ibid.  p.  iOO.  Duport  ibid.  p.  341  et  383.  <■  Hesych.  Suid. 
et  Harpocr.  in  QtupiK. 
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the  places,  the  price  of  which  was  soon  reduced  to 
an  oboluB  by  the  mana^ment  of  Pericles,  who  wish- 
ed to  attach  the  poorer  class  of  citizens  to  his  inte- 
rest. He  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed,  by  which  it 
was  enacted  that  one  of  the  magistrates,  before  every 
dramatic  performance,  should  distribute  to  each  of 
these  citizens  two  oboli,  one  to  pay  for  his  place, 
and  another  to  assist  him  to  supply  his  wants  during 
the  festivals.^ 

The  building  of  the  present  theatre,  which,  being 
much  more  spacious  than  the  old  one,  is  not  exposed 
to  the  same  inconveniences,  ought  naturally  to  have 
put  an  end  to  this  liberality.  But  the  decree  has 
never  been  repealed/  though  its  consequences  have 
been  extremely  pernicious  to  the  state.  Pericles  had 
assigned  the  expense  with  which  he  charged  the 
royal  treasury  to  be  defrayed  from  the  conUibutiong 
levied  on  the  allies  to  make  war  on  the  Persians.^ 
Emboldened  by  this  first  success,  he  continued  to 
draw  from  the  same  source,  till  the  funds  of  the  mi- 
litary  treasury  were  insensibly  all  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  multitude.  Not  long  since,  an  orator 
having  proposed  to  restore  them  io  their  original 
destination,  the  general  assembly  passed  a  decree  for- 
bidding any  person,  under  pain  of  death,  to  mention 
the  subject;  **  and  no  one  now  dares  to  oppose  in 
form  this  enormous  abuse.  Demosthenes  has  twice 
attempted,  by  indirect  means,  to  point  out  the  mia- 

'  Liban.  Argum-  Olynth.  ].  Ulpian.  in  Olynth.  I.  p.  11, 
'  Arisioph.  in  Vesp.  v.  1 184.  a  Isocr.  de  Pace,  t.  i.  p.  400. 

*•  Ulpiu).  ibid. 
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chiefs  resulting  from  it ; '  but,  despairiag  of  success, 
be  DOW  expressly  declares  that  do  chaDge  ought  to 
be  made.'' 

The  manager  sometimes  gives  the  exhibition 
gratis  ;'  sometimes  also  he  distributes  tickets  which 
are  received  iostead  of  the  usual  pay,*"  which  is  now 
fixed  at  two  oboli." 

I  DenHwth.  Olynth.  1.  p.  3  et4.  Ulpian.  p.  II.  Olyndu  S. 
p.  S6.  ^  Demoith.  Fbi).  4.  p.  100.  ■  Theophr.  Charact. 
C.11.  »  Id.  ibid.  ■>  DenKuth.  de  Cor.  p.  477.  Tbeopbr. 
ibid.  c.  6. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

Convertatiom  on  the  Nature  and  Object  of  Tragedy. 

At  the  house  of  Apollodorus  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  hia  nephews,  named  Zopjrus, 
a  young  man  of  genius,  and  ardently  desirous  to 
dedicate  his  talents  to  the  stage.  One  day,  when  he 
came  to  see  me,  he  found  with  me  Nicephorus,  a 
poet  who,  after  some  attempts  in  comedy,  helieved 
be  had  reason  to  prefer  the  art  of  Aristophanes  to 
that  of  ^scbylus. 

Zopyrus  spoke  to  me  of  his  favourite  subject  with 
new  warmth.  Is  it  not  strange,  said  he,  that  the  rules 
for  tragedy  have  never  been  collected  ?  We  have 
gCpat  models ;  but  these  models  have  also  great  de- 
fetU.  Formerly  genius  might  soar  unrestrained  :  at 
present  it  is  expected  that  it  should  observe  laws  in 
which  no  one  deigns  to  instruct  us.  And  what  need 
have  you  of  instruction  ?  replied  Nicephorus.  lo  a 
comedy,  the  events  which  have  preceded  the  action, 
the  incidents  of  which  it  is  constituted,  the  compli- 
cation and  the  developement,  are  all  the  offspring  of 
the  invention  of  the  poet ;  and  the  public  therefore 
pass  judgment  on  him  with  extreme  rigour.  It  is 
not  the  same  with  tragedy,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
given  and  known,  and  whether  they  be  probable  or 
not  is  of  little  importance.    Present  (o  us  Adrastus, 
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the  yery  children  will  recount  to  you  his  misfortunes. 
At  the  name  alone  ofCEdipus  or  Atcmson,  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  piece  must  conclude  with  the  assas- 
sination of  a  mother.  If  the  thread  of  the  intrigue 
should  drop  from  your  hands,  make  the  chorus  sing ; 
are  you  embarrassed  with  the  catastrophe,  cause  some 
god  to  descend  in  machinery.  The  people,  seduced 
hy  the  music  and  the  decoration,  will  indulge  you 
in  every  kind  of  licence,  and  crown  without  hesita- 
tion your  noble  efforls.* 

But  I  perceive  your  surprise,  and  will  proceed  to 
a  more  substantial  vindication  of  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced. He  then  sat  down;  and  while,  after  the 
manner  of  the  sophists,  he  raised  his  hand  to  assume 
an  el^ant  gesture,  we  saw  Theodectes,  the  author 
of  several  excellent  tragedies,''  enter,  accompanied 
by  Polus,  one  of  the  ablest  actors  of  Greece.*)  and 
some  others  of  our  friends,  who  to  an  exquisite  taste 
joined  profound  knowledge. — So  !  said  Nicephorus 
to  me,  smiling,  what  must  I  do  with  my  gesture  ? 
You  must  reserve  it,  said  I,  for  another  opportu- 
nity ;  you  will  perhaps  soon  have  occasion  to  em- 
ploy it ;  and  immediately,  taking  Zopyrus  by  Uie 
band.  I  said  to  Theodectes,  Permit  me  to  introduce 
to  you  this  young  man ;  he  aspires  to  enter  the 
temple  of  fame,  and  I  wish  to  recommend  him  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  road  to  it. 

Theodectes  appeared  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 

o  Antiph.  el  Diphit.  &p.  Athen.  lib.  6.  p.  222.  f  Plut.  in 

X.  Khet.  torn.  ii.  p.  337.    Suid.  in  Oco^.  i  Aul.  GcU.  lib.  7. 

cap.  6 
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and  promised  his  advice  when  it  might  be  requisite. 
We  are  at  present,  added  I,  surrounded  Tritb  diffi- 
culties, for  want  of  a  code  of  precepts.  But  whence, 
replied  he,  can  we  obtain  it  t  Men  of  genius,  with 
models  before  them,  sometimes  apply  themselves  to 
the  practice  of  an  art ;  but  as  the  theory  ot^ht  to 
consider  that  art  in  its  essence,  and  raise  itself  to  its 
ideal  beauty,  it  is  necessary  that  philosophy  should 
enlighten  taste,  and  direct  experience.  I  know, 
answered  I,  that  you  have  long  studied  the  nature  of 
the  drama,  which  has  procured  you  deserved  ap- 
plauses; and  that  you  have  frequently  discussed  its 
principles  with  Aristotle,  both  in  conversation  and 
iu  writing.  But  you  kuow  also,  said  he,  that  in  this 
research  we  6nd,  at  every  step,  problems  to  resolve, 
and  difficulties  to  vanquish  ;  that  each  rule,  is  con- 
tradicted by  an  example  which  is  an  exception,  and 
that  every  such  example  may  be  justified  by  suc- 
cess ;*  that  the  most  contrary  practices  are  autho- 
rised by  great  names ;  and  that  we  are  sometiwes  in 
dai^r  of  censuring  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Athens. 
Judge  then  if  I  ought  to  expose  myself  to  this  risk 
in  the  presence  of  their  mortal  enemy. 

My  dear  Theodectes,  replied  Nicephorus,  you 
shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  accusing  them  ;  I 
will  myself  voluotarily  undertake  this  task.  Only 
communicate  your  doubts,  and  we  will  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  company.  Theodectes  yielded  to  our 
solicitations,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  always 
be  permitted  to  shield  himself  by  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  that  we  would  enlighten  and'instruct  him. 
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ttod  that  the  most  essential  articles  should  alone  be 
discussed.  Notwithstanding  the  latter  precaution, 
we  were  ohliged  to  meet  several  days  successively. 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  these  conversa- 
tions; but  roust  previously  observe  that,  to  avoid 
confusion,  I  admit  only  a  few  interlocutors. 

FIBST  CONVERSATION. 

Zopyrus.  Since  you  grant  me  permission,  illustri- 
ous Thcodectes,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  ask  you, 
what  is  the  object  of  tragedy  ? 

Theodectes.  The  interest  arising  from  terror  and 
pity;''and,  to  produce  this  effect,  I  present  you  with 
an  action  which  is  important,  entire,  and  uf  a 
proper  extent/  Leaving  to  comedy  the  vices  and 
absurdities  of  private  persoos,  tragedy  paints  only 
great  calamities^  and  takes  Its  examples  from  the 
elevated  class  of  kings  and  heroes. 

Zopyrus.  And  why  does  it  not  sometimes  choose 
them  from  among  the  inferior  conditions  of  men  } 
They  would  make  a  more  lively  impression  on  me, 
if  they  approached  nearer  to  the  station  which  I 
hold  in  life.* 

Theodectes.  I  know  not  but  they  might  then,  if 
pourtrayed  by  an  able  hand,  excite  in  us  emotions 
too  violent.  When  I  take  my  examples  from  a  rank 
in6nitely  superior  to  yours,  1  leave  you  the  liberty 

'  Aristol.  de  Poet.  c.  9.  L  ii.  p.  C60 ;  c.  11.  p.  660;  t.  I*. 
p.  662.  •  Id.  ibid.  cap.  €■  p.  656.  <  Id.  Rhtt.  lib.  2.  c.  S. 
t.  ii.  p.  569. 
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to  apply  them  to  yourself,  and  the  hope  that  you 
may  be  excepted  from  similar  calamities. 

Polus.  On  the  contrary  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  abasement  of  power  ever  makes  a  ^eater 
impression  on  us  than  the  obscure  revolutions  of 
inferior  conditions.  We  notice  less  the  thunderbolt 
when  it  falls  on  a  shrub,  than  when  it  cleaves  an 
oak  which  lifted  its  proud  head  to  the  skies. 

Tkeodectes.  We  should  inquire  of  the  neighbour- 
ing shrubs  in  what  manner  they  are  affected  in  these 
two  cases,  one  of  which  is  more  adapted  to  astonish, 
but  the  other  to  interest  tbem.  But,  without  conti- 
nuing this  discussion  any  farther,  I  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  more  direct  answer  to  the  question  of  Zopjrus. 
Our  earliest  authors  ordinarily  exercised  their  ge- 
nius on  the  celebrated  personages  of  the  heroic  times. 
We  have  preserved  this  custom,  because  republicans 
ever  contemplate  with  a  kind  of  malignant  joy, 
thrones  overwhelmed  in  the  dust;  and  the  fall  of  a 
sovereign,  which  is  followed  necessarily  by  that  of 
an  empire.  I  shall  add  that  the  misfortunes  of  pri- 
vate persons  could  not  be  accommodated  to  the  mar- 
vellous, which  tragedy  requires. 

The  action  ought  to  be  entire  and  perfect ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end : "  for  thus  the  philosophers  express  them- 
selves when  they  speak  of  a  whole,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  successively  unfolded  to  our  eyes."     To 

"  Aristot.  de  Poet,  c  6.  t.  ii.  p.  656  ;  et  c.  7.  p.  658.  Cor- 
neille,  1"  Discoun  sur  le  Po£me  Dramatiijue,  p.  I't-.  ■  Hat. 

in  Parm.  t.  iii.  p.  137. 
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illustrate  this  rule  by  an  example — in  the  Iliad  the 
action  commences  by  the  contention  of  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles;  it  is  continued  by  the  recital  of  the  mis- 
fortunes consequent  on  the  retiring  of  the  latter  from 
the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  concludes  when 
he  yields  to  the  tears  of  Priam.)'  In  fact,  after  this  af- 
fecting scene  the  reader  finds  nothing  more  to  wish. 

Nicephorus.  What  could  the  spectator  desire 
afler  the  death  of  Ajax  ;  is  not  the  action  ended  at 
two-thirds  of  the  piece  ?  Yet  Sophocles  has  thought 
proper  to  continue  it  by  a  frigid  contestation  be- 
tween Menelaus  and  Teucer  ;  one  of  whom  insists 
on  refusing,  and  the  other  on  granting,  the  rites  of 
sepulture  to  the  wretched  Ajax.' 

Theodectes.  To  be  deprived  of  these  honours 
heightens  among  us  the  horrors  of  death,  and  may 
therefore  add  a  new  terror  to  the  catastrophe  of  a 
,  piece.  Our  ideas  in  this  begin  to  change ;  and  if 
they  should  so  alter  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  affect- 
ed at  this  outrage,  nothing  can  be  more  misplaced 
than  the  dispute  of  which  you  speab  :  but  this  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  Sophocles.  I  return  to  the  action. 

Do  not  imagine,  with  some  authors,  that  its  unity 
is  only  the  unity  of  the  hero  ;  and  do  not  attempt, 
after  their  example,  U>  comprehend,  even  in  a  poem, 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Theseus  or  of 
Hercules.'  Excessively  to  prolong  the  interest,  or  to 
diffuse  it  over  too  great  a  number  of  particulars,  is 

V  Dacier,  ReBexians  mit  le  Poedque  d'Aristote,  p^e  106. 
•  Soph,  in  AJBC.  Com.  1"  Disc,  sur  le  Poeme  Dram,  p,  ]3. 
■Ariatot.de  Poet.  c.  8.  p.  6.68;  etc.  18.  p.  666. 
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to  weaken  or  destroy  it.^  Admire  the  discretion  of 
Homer  :  he  has  chosen  for  the  Iliad  only  an  episode 
of  the  war  of  Troy.'^ 

•Zopyrus.  I  know  that  our  emotions  are  strength* 
eoed  as  they  approach  and  unite ;  and  that  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  a^tate  the  soul,  is  to  ply  it  with 
redouhled  strokes :  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the  action 
should  have  a  certain  extent.  That  of  the  Agamem- 
non of  ^schylus  cannot  pass  but  in  a  considerable 
time ;  that  of  the  suppliants  of  Euripides  lasts  several 
days  ;  while  those  of  the  Ajax  and  the  (Edipus  of  So- 
phocles are  completed  in  a  short  portion  of  a  single 
day.  The  noblest  pieces  on  our  stage  present  us,  on 
this  head,  with  varieties  by  which  I  am  embarrassed. 

Theodectes.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  action 
should  only  last  the  time  of  the  representation  of 
the  piece.  But  endeavour  at  least  to  comprise  it 
within  the  space  of  time''  which  elapses  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.* 

I  have  said  the  more  on  the  action,  because  it  is, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  the  soul  of  tragedy  ; '  and  because 
the  dramatic  interest  depends  especially  on  the  fable, 
or  constitution  of  the  subject. 

>>  Arutot.  de  Poet.  c.  26-  p.  675.  '  Id.  ibid.  c.  23.  p.  671. 
'  Id.  ibid.  G.  5.  p.  656.  Dacier,  Kefl.  sur  la  Poet.  p.  66.  Pra- 
tique du  Theatre.  Uv.  2.  c  7.  p-  108.  •  The  words  of  Aris- 
totle are,  a  reooluiion  of  the  wn  ;  and  from  this  expresaion  the 
raoderm  ba*e  formed  their  rule  of  tvrentj-four  hours.  But  the 
moat  learned  commenlatort  understand  by  a  revolution  of  the  iun, 
only  the  coD^nuance  of  that  luminary  above  the  horizon ;  and 
as  the  tragediea  were  performed  at  the  end  of  winter,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  action  ought  only  to  be  nine  or  ten  houra.  '  Aria- 
tot,  c.  6.  p.  657. 
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Polus.  This  principle  is  established  by  facts :  I 
have  seen  pieces  succeed  which  had  no  other  merit 
than  a  fable  well  formed  and  ably  conducted  :  and  1 
have  seen  others  in  which  the  manners,  sentiments, 
and  style,  seemed  to  insure  success :  which  neverthe- 
less failed,  because  the  ordonoance  of  the  plot  was 
defective.  This  indeed  is  the  error  of  all  beginners. 

Tkeodectes.  It  has  also  been  that  of  several  an- 
cient authors.  They  sometimes  neglected  their  plans, 
and  atoned  for  their  defect  by  the  beauties  of  their 
language  and  descriptions,  which  are  in  tragedy 
what  colouring  is  in  painting  ;  vrjiich,  however  bril- 
liant it  may  be,  always  produces  less  effect  than  the 
elegant  contours  of  a  figure  simply  designed  by  the 
hand  of  a  master/ 

Begin  therefore  by  delineating  the  outlines  of 
your  subject,^  and  aflerwards  enrich  it  with  the 
ornaments  of  which'  you  find  it  susceptible.  In 
disposing  it,  be  mindful  of  the  difference  between 
the  historian  and  the  poet ;  **  the  former  of  whom 
relates  things  as  they  actually  happened,  and  the 
latter  as  they  might  or  ought  to  have  happened.  If 
history  only  presents  you  with  a  fact  destitute  of 
circumstances,  you  are  at  liberty  to  embellish  it  with 
fiction,  and  to  add  to  the  principal  action  particular 
actions  which  may  render  it  more  interesting.  But 
you  must  add  nothing  which  is  not  founded  on  rea- 
son, or  which  is  improbable  or  unnecessary.' 

'  AriBtot.  de  Poet.  c.  6.  p.  657.  s  Id.  ibid.  c.  17.  p.  665. 

"  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  659.         '•  Id-  ibid. 
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The  coDTersatida  now  became  more  general. 
Remarks  were  made  on  the  different  species  of  the 
probable;  and  it  was  observed  that  there  is  one  for 
the  common  people,  and  another  for  more  enlight- 
ened persons  :  it  was  agreed,  therefore,  to  consider 
that  oDly  which  is  required  in  an  exhibition  pre- 
sented to  the  multitude.  The  following  are  the 
conclusions  which  were  received  withgeneral  assent 

1.  That  is  called  probable,  which  almost  every 
one  allows  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth.''  By 
this  word  also  is  understood  whatever  usually 
happens  in  given  circumstances.'  Thus,  in  history, 
such  an  event  is  ordinarily  followed  by  such  or  such 
consequences.  In  morals,  a  man  of  such  a  condition 
in  life,  and  such  an  age  and  character,  must  speak 
and  act  in  such  a  certain  manner." 

2.  It  is  probable,  as  the  poet  Agatho  has  said, 
that  events  will  happen  which  are  not  probable ;  as 
when,  for  example,  a  man  is  vanquished  by  another 
man  who  is  less  strong  or  less  courageous.  It  is 
this  extraordinary  species  of  the  probable  of  which 
some  authors  have  made  use  for  the  unravelling  of 
the  plots  of  their  pieces." 

3.  Whatever  we  believe  to  have  happened,  is 
probable ;  and  whatever  we  believe  never  to  have 
happened,  is  improbable." 

4.'  It  is  better  to  admit  what  is  really  impossible, 
but  at  the  same  time  probable,  than  wbat  is  really 

>"  Ap.  Aristot.  Rhet.  ad  Alexaad.  c.  15.  t.  ii.  p.  625.         '  Id. 
Rhetor,  lib.  I.  c.  3.  p.  517.     •"  Id.  de  Poet,  c  9.  p.  659.      -Id. 
ibid.  c.  IS.  p.  666.        '  Arittot.  de  Poet,  c  9.  p.  659. 
VOL.  T.  Y 
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possible  but  without  probabilitj.P  As,  for  example, 
the  passions,  iajustice,  and  absurdities  attributed  to 
the  gods  are  oot  among  the  number  of  possible 
things,  and  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  ancient 
heroes  not  always  among  those  that  are  prohahle  : 
but  the  multitude  have  consecrated  these  opinions 
by  adopting  them;  and  in  the  theatre  the  general 
opinion  is  equivalent  to  truth.'* 

5.  Probability  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  subject,  in  the  connection  of  the 
scenes,  in  the  pourtraying  of  the  manners,^  in  the 
choice  of  their  discoveries,'  and  in  every  (jart  of  the 
drama.  You  will  incessantly  ask  yourself.  Is  it 
possible,  is  it  necessary  that  such  a  character  should 
speak  or  act  in  sacb  a  manner  } ' 

Nicephorus.  Was  it  possible  that  CEdipu?should 
have  lived  twenty  years  with  Jocasta,  without 
making  any  inquiry  concerning  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  Xstus  P 

Theodtctet.  Doubtless  it  was  not :  but  the  gene- 
ral opinion  supposed  the  fact ;  and  Sophocles,  to 
conceal  its  absurdity,  does  not  begin  the  action  till 
the  moment  which  terminates  the  calamities  that 
had  afflicted  the  city  of  Thebes.  Whatever  had 
passed  before  that  time  is  without  the  drama,  as 
Aristotle  has  made  me  observe." 

NicepkorUs.    Your  friend,  to  excuse  Sophocles, 

■>  Aristot-  de  Poet.  cap.  24.  p.  672.  <i  Id.  ibid.  c.  25.  p.  67S. 
Comeille,  V  Digcoura  sur  le  Poeme  Dram.  p.  2;  Discours.  ii. 
p.  57.  '  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  15.  p.  663.  ■  Id.  ibid.  cap.  16. 
p.  664.        *  Id.  ibid.  c.  15.  p.  663.        "  Id.  ibid.  c.  24.  p.  672. 
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attributes  to  htm  an  inteotioo  which  he  never  had ; 
for  (Edipus  opeal;  declares  bis  i^nomnce,  aad  that 
be  had  aever  known  in  what  manner  the  deaih.of 
Laius  had  happened.  He  asks  where  that  priooe 
was  killed ;  wbeth«-  at  Thebes,  in  the  eovastiy,  or  in 
a  forei^  land.*  Had  he  then  never  given  aaj  atten- 
tion to  an  event  to  which  he  owed  the  hand  of  the 
queen,  and  the  throne?  Had  no  person  ever  spoken 
to  him  concerning  it  i  We  must  surelj'  allow  that 
(Edipus  had  but  little  curiosity,  and  that  his  cour- 
tiers yrere  remarkablj  reserved  and  discreet 

Theodectes  endeavoured  in  vain  to  vindicate 
Sophocles:  wealtagreed  in  opinion withNicephorus. 
During  this  discussion  several  pieces  were  mentioned 
which  owed  their  failure  only  to  a  defect  in  proba- 
bility; and,  among  others,  one  by  Carcinus,  in  which 
the  spectators  seeing  a  principal  character  enter  a 
temple,  and  not  seeing  him  come  out,  were  so  dis- 
gusted when  he  appeared  again  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing scenes,  that  the  piece  was  condemned.^ 

Polus.  It  must  have  had  more  essential  faults. 
I  have  frequently  acted  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Pythian  games,  the 
institution  of  which  wasposteriorbyseveralcentiiries 
'  to  the  time  when  the  heroes  of  the  piece  lived.'  The . 
audience  at  every  representation  murmured  at  this 
anachronism  ;  yet  the  tragedy  has  always  been  suf* 
fered  to  remain  on  the  stage. 


"Sophod.  infEdip.  Tlyr-.v.  n2ct228.      '  Arutot  dePoeL 
c.  17.  p.  665.        '  Id.  ibid.  c.  24.  p.  672. 
V  2 
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Tkeodectes.  This  fault,  which  escapesthenolice  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  spectators,  is  less  dangerous 
than  the  former,  of  which  every  bodj  can  judge.  In 
general,  thoseimprobabilitieswhichareonly  observed 
by  iatelligent  persons,  or  which  are  shaded  over  by  a 
lively  interest,  are  not  greatly  to  he  dreaded  by  an 
author.  How  many  pieces  are  there  in  which  it  is 
supposed  that,  while  a  few  verses  are  recited,  a 
number  of  events  have  passed  off  the  stage,  the 
transacting  of  which  would  require  the  greater  part 
of  a  day ! '  Why  does  not  this  give  offence  ?  Be- 
cause the  spectator,  hurried  along  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  action,  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to 
measure  back  his  steps,  and  to  employ  himself  in 
calculations  which  might  weaken  the  illusions.* 

Here  ended  the  first  conversation. 


SECOND  CONVERSATION. 

The  next  day,  when  all  the  company  were  met, 
Zopyrus  said  to  Theodectes,  You  yesterday  showed 
that  the  illusion  of  the  drama  ought  to  be  founded 
on  unity  of  action  and  on  probability:  what  more  is 
necessary  to  its  perfection  ? 

*Soph.  in  CEdip.  Colon,  v.  1625  et  1649-  Id.  in  Trochio. 
V.  642  et  747.  Euripid.  in  Androm.  v.  1008  et  1070.  Brumoy. 
t.  IT.  p.  24.     Dupuy,  Trad,  des  Tracbin.  not.  24.  *  In  the 

PhSdre  or  Racine,  it  ia  not  observed  that,  while  37  verses  are 
recited,  Aricia,  after  having  left  the  stage,  muit  have  arrived  at 
the  place  where  the  horses  wait,  and  that  Therafnenea  must  have 
found  time  enough  to  return  to  Theseus. 
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Tbeodectes.  To  attain  the  great  end  of  tragedy, 
wbich  is  to  excite  terror  and  pity.''  This  is  accom- 
plished— 1.  By  the  exhibition  of  the  scene,  which 
presents  to  our  view  CBdipus  with  a  bloody  mask, 
Teleph  us  clothed  in  rags.orthe  Eumenides  with  their 
terrific  symbols.  9.  By  the  action,  when  its  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  theincidents  are  connected, 
are  such  as  to  excite  strong  emotions  in  the  specta- 
tor. It  is  in  the  latter  of  these  means  that  the 
genius  of  the  poet  is  especially  displayed. 

It  had  long  been  perceived  that,  of  ail  the  pas- 
sions, terror  and  pity  could  alone  produce  a  lively 
and  durable  pathos  f  hence  the  efforts  which  el^y 
and  tragedy  successively  made  to  communicate  to  the 
soul  emotion, which,  without  violence,might draw  it 
from  its  languor^and  cause  it  to  taste  pleasures  with- 
out remorse.  I  tremble,  and  commiserate  the  woes 
which  my  fellow-mortals  suffer,  and  which  I  myself 
may  in  my  turn  experience:''  but  I  cherish  this  alarm 
and  these  tears;  for  the  former  only  pains  my  heart, 
that  I  may  instantly  find  relief  in  the  latter.  If  the 
object  which  compels  my  tears  were  before  my  eyes, 
how  should  I  bear  to  look  on  it;'  Imifotion  shows  it 
to  me  through  a  veil  wbich  sofitens  its  features;  the 
copy  is  always  less  vivid  than  the  original;  and  this 
imperfection  is  one  of  its  principal  merits. 

Polus.  Is  not  this  what  Aristotle  meant,  when  he 


■>  Ariitot.  de  Poet.  txp.  14.  c  ii.  p.  662 ;  c.  9.  p.  660;  c  11. 
p.  660.  '  Maimont.  Poet.  Fraoc.  torn.  ii.  p.  96.  ^  Arittot. 
Khet.Iib.2.c8.p.559.        'Id.  de  Poet  c. 4.  p.  654. 
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«aaerted  that  tr^edy  and  music^ect  tbe  purgation 
of  tn-ror  and  pity?' 

Theodect€s.  Ho  doubt.  To  purge' these  two  pas> 
sioM,  ig  to  pur^  their  niMure,  and  reprew  their 
exctsses:  and,  in  fact,  tbe  imitative  arts  take  away 
from  the  redity  all  that  is  odieusj  and  retain  only 
\tlMt  i»  tBteresting.  It  hence  follows  that  emotionB 
too  harsh  and  painful  are  not  i»  be  excited.  It  is 
atHl  renkerabered  that  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  when 
plunged  to  the  lowest  depths  of  human  misery,  wept 
not  when  he  beheld  his  son  led  to  death,  but  burst 
inlo  a  flood  of  tears  at  nght  of  one  of  his  friends 
asking  alms.^  Tbe  latter  of  these  scenes  melted  his 
heart,  which  tbe  former  had  hardened.  Remove 
lar  from  me  that  excess  of  terror,  those  fearful 
shocks,  which  stifle  pity.  Avoid  staining  tbe  stage 
with  Mood.  Let  not  Medea  murder  her  children, 
GEdipus  tear  out  his  eyes,  or  Ajax  pierce  himself 
with  his  sword,*  in  the  sight  of  tbe  spectators. 
This  h  one  of  the  principal  rules  of  tragedy. 

Nitephorus.  And  one  which  you  incessantly  vio- 
late. You  love  to  feast  out  eyes  with  f^u'ful  and 
disg-usting  images.  Recollect  (Edipus''  and  Polyra- 
nettor,'  who,  after  tfaey  are  deprived  of  sight,  again 
appear  on  the  stage,  bathed  in  blood,  which  still 
streams  from  their  eyes. 

'Id.  ibid.  C.6.  p.  656.  Id.  de  Rep.  lib.  8.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  458. 
Remarq.  de  Batt.  sur  la  Poet.  d'Aristot.  p.  225.  »  Aristot. 

Rbet.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  p.  £59.  *  See  note  XIV.  at  die  ead  of  the 

vohime.  *•  Soph,  in  <£d(p:  Tyr.  v.  1S20  et  1390.  '  Eurtpid. 
in  Hecub.  v.  1066. 
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Theodectes.  This  spectacle  is  foreigo  to  theactionj 
and  our  poets  have  bad  the  weakaesB  to  grant  it  to  the 
wishes' of  the  multitude,  who  requite  violent  shocks. 

Nicepkorus.  It  is  you  M;ho  have  familiarised  them 
to  these  horrid  scenes.  I  shall  not  speak  of  those 
crimes,  the  very  recital  of  which  is  dreadful;  of  those 
wives,  mothers,  children,  murdered  by  those  who 
were  united  to  them  by  the  tenderest  ties:  you  would 
reply  that  these  facts  are  consecrated  by  history ; 
that  they  have  been  recounted  to  you  repeatedly  from 
your  infancy;  that  they  passed  in  ages  so  remote^ 
that  they  now  only  excite  that  species  of  terror 
which  is  proper  for  tragedy.  But  you  have  found 
the  fearful  secret  of  increasing  their  horror.  My 
hair  rises  erect,  when,  at  the  cries  of  Clytsemnestra, 
who  is  stabbed  by  her  son  Orestes  behind  the  scenes, 
£lectra,  her  daughter,  exclaims  on  the  stage.  Strike, 
if  tliou  canst,  a  second  time  ! ' 

Theodectes.  Sophocles  has,  through  this  whole 
tragedy,  rendered  the  character  of  that  princess  sO 
interesting ;  she  is  so  loaded  with  misfortune  and 
ignominy ;  she  passes  through  so  many  paroxysms 
of  fear,  despair,  and  ^oy,  that  without  daring  to 
justify, weare inclined  to  pardon thissallyofferocity, 
which  escapes  her  in  the  first  moment  of  passion. 
Observe  that  Sophocles  foresaw  its  eflect,  and  that, 
to  correct  it,  he  has  made  Electra  declare,  in  a 
preceding  scene,  that  her  vengeance  is  only  aimed 
against  the  murderer  of  her  father.'" 

''  Ariatot.  Rlietor.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  j>.  S.-ift  '  Soph,  in  Elect. 

V.  1438.        ■' Id.  ibid.  V.  963. 
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This  example,  which  shows  with  what  address  an 
able  hand  prepares  and  directs  its  strokes,  proves  at 
the  same  time  that  the  seotimeots  with  which  it  i> 
wished  to  iaspire  us,  depend  especially  od  the  rela- 
tions and  qualities  of  the  principal  character. 

We  may  remark  that  an  action  which  passes  be- 
tween  persons  who  are  enemies,  but  indiflereot  to 
each  other,makes  on  us  only  a  transitory  impression; 
but  that  our  emotions  are  of  the  strongest  kind  when 
we  behold  any  one  about  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a 
brother,  a  sister,  a  son,  or  a  parent.  Let  your  heroes, 
therefore,  be  as  much  as  possible  at  variance  with 
nature :  but  do  not  choose  a  villanous  character;  for 
.•inch  a  one,  whether  he  pass  from  misfortune  to 
happiness,  or  from  happiness  to  misfortune,  will 
neither  excite  terror  nor  pity."  Avoid  also  present- 
ing to  us  a  man  of  sublime  virtue  who  falls  into 
calamity  which  he  has  in  no  manner  drawn  upon 
himself." 

Polus.  These  principles  require  to  be  discussed 
and  proved.  That  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
produces  neither  compassion  nor  fear,  I  can  readily 
conceive.  1  ought  only  to  pity  misfortunes  which  are 
unmerited,  and  the  villain  has  but  too  well  deserved 
the  evils  he  suffers.  I  can  only  tremble  at  the  cala- 
mities of  one  who  resembles  myself,and  in  the  villaia 
thisresemblanceiswanting.  Butnothingissoterrihle 
and  so  affecting  as  innocence  persecuted,  oppressed, 
shedding  bitter  tears,  and  uttering  fruitless  cries. 
Theodectes.  Nor  i^  any  thing  so  odious  as  the  sight 
"AriBtoLdePoet.c.  13.  Conieille,DiEcoureii.  «Arigtot.  ilnd. 
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of  innocence  sufferiog  contrary  to  all  appearance  of 
justice.  Then,  instead  of  that  pure  pleasure,  that 
sweet  satisfaction,  which  I  seek  when  I  repair  to  the 
theatre,  I  feel  only  painful  shocks,  which  at  once 
wound  mj  heart  and  offend  my  reason.  You  will 
perhaps  think  that  I  speak  a  new  language;  but  it 
is  that  of  those  philosophers  who,  in  these  modern 
times,  have  considered  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  tragedy .'' 

What  then  is  the  picture  which  tragedy  should 
present  to  us  on  the  stage  f  That  of  a  man  who 
may,  in  some  measure,  reproach  himself  witli  his 
misfortunes.  Have  you  not  observed  that  the  cala- 
mities of  individuals  and  even  the  revolutions  of 
empires,'  frequently  originate  entirely  from  a  first 
fault,  remote,  or  immediate;  a  fault,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  the  more  terrible  because  they 
wereunforeseen?  To  apply  this  remark,  we  shall  find, 
in  Tbyestes,  vengeance  carried  to  an  extreme ;  in 
(Edipus  and  Agamemnon,  false  ideas  of  honour 
and  ambition:  in  Ajax,  pride  which  disdains  the 
assistance  of  heaven;''  in  Hippolytus  an  injury  done 
to  a  jealous  divinity ;'  in  Jocasta,  a  neglect  of  the 
most  sacred  duties ;  in  Priam  and  Hecuba,  too  great 
weakness  in  favour  of  the  ravisber  of  Helen  ;  and, 
in  Antigone,  a  preference  of  the  sentiments  of  nature 
to  established  lavn. 

The  fate  of  Tbyestes  and  of  (Edipus  makes  us 
shudder ; '  but  Tbyestes,  deprived  by  Atreus,  his 

p  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  U.  p.  662.  i  Soph,  in  Ajac.  v.  785. 

'Euripid.  in  Hipp.  v.  113.    •  Amtot.  de  Pott.  c.  11.  p.  662. 
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brother,  of  the  throoe,  which  was  his  right,  took 
revenge  b;  the  most  cruel  of  outrages,  by  debauching 
the  wife  of  his  brother.  Atreus  was  culpable,  and 
Thyestes  not  innocent  It,  is  in  vaiu  that  (Edipus 
asserts  his  innocence,  and  exclaims  that  he  killed  his 
father  without  knowinghim:'  as  the  oracle  had  lately 
declared  to  him"  that  he  should  commit  the  crime  of 
parricide,  ought  he  to  have  disputed  for  precedence 
with  aa  old  mau  whom  he  met  on  his  road ;  and  to 
bave  deprived  both  him,  and  the  slaves  by  whom  be 
was  attended,  of  life,  for  a  slight  insult  ? 

Zopyrus.    He  was  not  master  of  his  anger. 

Theodectes.  He  ought  to  have  been;  the  philoso- 
phers admit  not  that  any  passion  can  be  sufficiently 
violent  to  hurry  us  away  in  despite  of  our  utmost 
efforts;^  and  if  the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  who  are 
less  enlightened,  are  more  indulgent,  they  at  least 
know  that  the  momentary  extravagance  of  passion 
is  sufficient  to  precipitate  us  into  an  abyss  of  ills. 

Zopyrus.  Will  you  dare  to  condemn  Antigone 
for  having,  in  contempt  of  an  unjust  prohibition, 
performed  the  rights  of  sepulture  for  her  brother  f 

Theodectes.  I  admire  her  courage,  and  I  lament 
that  she  should  be  reduced  to  choose  between  two 
opposite  duties ;  but,  in  fine,  the  law  was  express,)' 
Antigone  had  broken  it,  and  her  condemnation  had 
a  pretest. 

If,  among  the  causes  assigned  for  the  calamities 
of  the  principal  personage,  there  arc  some  which  it 

'  Soph,  in  (Edip.  Col.  V.  270,  538,  et  575.  "  Id.  in  CEdip. 

Xyr.v.812.      "  Aristol.  Jo  Mor.  lib.  3.  c.  ],  2,  3-  t.ii.  p.  28,  Ac. 
V  Soph,  in  .VDiig.  V.  45i. 
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may  be  easy  to  excuse,  you  shall  then  represent  him 
with  weakness  and  defects  which  may  palliate  in  our 
eyes  the  horror  of  bis  destiny. 

From  these  reflectioos  you  will  concentre  the 
ioteEest  OB  a  man  who  shall  be  rather  good  than 
wicked;  and  who  shall  become  unhappy,  not  hyaD 
atrocious  crime,  but  by  one  of  those  great  bulta 
which  are  easily  pardoned  in  prosperity :  such  were 
(Edipus  and  Tbyestes.* 

Poltu.  You  then  disapprove  of  those  pieces  in 
which  a  man,  in  despite  of  himself,  becomes  both 
culpable  and  unhappy  ?  Yet  they  have  alway* 
succeeded;  and  tears  will  ever  be  excited  by  the 
deplorable  fate  of  Phiedra,  Orestes,  and  Electra. 

This  remark  occasioned  a  very  warm  dispute 
among  the  company,  some  of  whom  maintained  that, 
toadoptthe  principlenfTbeodectes,  was  to  condemn 
the  ancient  dramas,  the  great  motive  of  which  was 
the  blind  decrees  of  destiny ;  others  observed  that,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  these  decrees,  though  mentioned  at  inter- 
vals in  the  dialogue,  had  no  influence  either  on  the 
misfortunes  of  the  principal  personage,  or  on  the 
progress  of  the  action.  Among  other  pieces  referred 
to  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  were  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  Medea  and  Andromache  of 
Euripides. 

The  convetsatioa  occasionally  turned  on  that 
fatality  which  is  irresistible  either  by  gods  or  men.' 

'  Aristot,  fU'Poct.  c.  13.  p.  661.     ■^  i£fcchyi.  in  Prom.  v.  5I.S. 
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This  doctriDe,  said  une,  appears  moredangeroustban 
it  is  iD  reality.  Observe  its  partisans :  thej  reasoo 
as  if  they  could  effect  nothing,  and  act  as  if  every 
thing  were  in  their  power.  Others,  after  having 
shown  that  such  an  opinion  serves  only  to  justify 
crimes,  and  discount  virtue,  asked,  with  surprise, 
in  what  manner  it  could  first  have  been  inb-oduced. 
They  were  answered  —  There  was  a  time  when, 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity  being  found  in- 
sufficient to  restrainthe  powerful  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  endeavours  were  made  to  curb  their  violence 
by  religious  fear.  It  was  an  impiety  not  only  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  also  to  despoil 
their  temples,  to  drive  away  the  flocks  consecrated 
to  them,  and  to  insult  their  ministers.  Such  flagrant 
crimes,  it  was  su^ested,  coutd  not  escape  punish- 
ment, unless  the  guilty  person  made  reparation  for 
the  outrage,  and  came  to  the  feet  of  the  altars,  to 
submit  to  the  ceremonies  which  could  alone  purify 
him.  The  priests  ceased  not  attentively  to  observe 
him.  Did  Fortune  lavish  on  him  her  favours?  Heed 
it  not,  said  they;  by  thb  lure  the  gods  will  entice 
him  into  the  snare.**  Did  he  experience  any  of  those 
misfortunes  which  are  annexed  to  the  lot  of  huma- 
nity ?  Behold,  exclaimed  they,  the  effects  of  the 
anger  of  heaven,  which  could  not  but  burst  on  his 
devoted  head.  Did  he  escape  the  punishment  he  had 
merited  during  life?  The  thunderbolt,  added  they, 
is  but  suspended ;  his  children,  or  his  children's 


b  JEadijl,  in  Pen.  v. 
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.children,  shall  bear  the  weight  and  the  chastisement 
of  his  iniquity  .'^  They  are  therefore  accustomed  to 
imagine  they  see  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  pursuing 
the  guilty,  even  to  their  latest  generation  ;  which 
vengeance  is  considered  as  justice  with  respect  to 
him  who  has  merited  it,  and  as  fatality  with  rc^rd 
to  those  on  whom  it  devolves  by  inheritance.  This 
doctrine  appeared  to  be  the  solution  of  that  concate- 
nation of  crimes  and  calamities  which  had  destroyed 
the  most  ancient  families  of  Greece.  Let  us  give 
some  examples. 

<£neus,  king  of  the  ^EtoUans,  had  n^lected  to 
offa  sacrifices  to  Diaaa,  who  failed  not  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  omission.  Hence  the  multiplied 
mischiefs  that  laid  waste  his  states;"*  and  the 
murderous  comities  and  dissensions  which  distracted 
the  royal  family,  and  ended  in  the  death  of  Me- 
leagar  the  son  of  (Eneus.' 

A  crime  committed  by  Tantalus  long  caused  the 
descendants  of  Pelops  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Furies. 
They  had  already  infected  the  blood  of  that  unfortu- 
nate family  with  all  their  poisons,  when  tbey  directed 
the  shaft  of  Agamemnon  against  a  bind  consecrated 
to  Diana/  Thegoddess  required  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia:  this  sacrifice  served  as  a  pretext  to  Clytsm- 
nestra  to  murder  her  husband.^  Orestes  revenged  the 


■"Herodot.  lib.  I.e.  91.  Euripid.  in  Hippol.  v.831  et  1378. 
""Homer.  Iliad.  9.  t.  529.  'Pausan.  lib."  10.  c.  31.  p.  874.. 
'  Soph,  b  Elect,  v.  570.     s  Id.  ibid.  t.  530.    Euri[Hd.  in  Electr. 
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death  of  his  father  by  killing  his  mother,  and  was 
himself  pursued  until  he  had  received  expiation. 

Let  us  also  recollect  that  uninterrupted  succession 
ofhorridcrimeBand  dire  disasters  which  pouoed  like 
a  torrent  on  the  family  in  possestion  of  the  throne  of 
Thebes,  from  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  to  the 
children  of  the  wretched  CEdipus.  What  was  their 
baleful  origin  ?  Cadmus  had  killed  a  dragon  which 
watched  over  a  fountain  consecrated  to  Mars  -,  he 
had  married  Hermoine,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus;  and  Vulcanj  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  presented 
that  princess  with  a  fatal  robe  which  transmitted 
crimes  and  misfortunes  to  her  descendants.'' 

Happy,  nevertheless,  were  nations  when  Uie  ven- 
geance of  heaven  extended  only  to  the  posterity  of  the 
guilty  person !  How  often  has  it  been  seen  to  fall  on 
a  whole  kingdom  !  How  many  times  also  have  the 
enemies  of  a  people  become  likewise  the  enemies  of 
tbeir  gods,  whom  they  had  never  offended  ! 

For  this  idea,  which  is  derogatory  to  the  divine 
nature,  another  that  is  not  less  so  was  afterwards 
substituted.  Some  9f^;es,  terrified  at  the  vicissitudes 
which  subvert  all  human  affairs,  imagined  the  exist- 
ence of  a  power  that  sports  with  our  projects,  and 
seizes  the  moment  of  our  happiness  to  immolate  us 
to  its  cruel  jealousy.' 

From  these  monstrous  systems,  concluded  Theo- 


"  Euripid.  in  Phtra.  v.  SMil.    Apollod.  lib.  3.  p.  169.  Bsnnier, 
Mythol.  t.  ui.  p.  73.  '  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c,  32 ;  lib.  3.  c.  40 ; 

lib.  7  c.  4C.    Soph,  in  Philoct.  v.  78d.. 
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decex,  it  followed  that  a  maD  may  be  irresJHtibly 
hurried  into  crimes  and  misfortunes  by  the  single 
impulse  uf  a  divinity  to  whom  bis  family,  his  nation, 
or  his  posterity  is  odious.^ 

Yet,  as  the  harshness  of  this  doctrine  became 
more  sensible  in  a  tragedy  than  in  other  writings, 
our  early  authors  frequently  only  employed  it  with 
correctives,  and  thus  approached  the  rule,  which  I 
have  laid  down.  Sometimes  the  person  who  was  the 
victim  of  fatality  justified  it  by  a  crime  he  had  him- 
self added  to  that  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
him :  sometimes,  after  having  discharged  the  debt 
he  owed  to  fate,  he  was  brought  back  in  safety  from 
the  precipice  to  which  be  had  been  hurried.  Pheedra 
is  inflamed  with  a  criminal  passion,  which  Venus 
had  kindled  in  her  heart,  to  destroy  Hippolytus. 
How  does  Euripides  proceed  ?  He  gives  to  this  prin- 
cess only  a  secoadary  part ;  he  does  still  more :  she 
-  conceives  and  executes  the  fearful  project  of  accu- 
sing Hippolytus.'  Her  paseion  is  involuntary,  but 
her  crime  is  not  so  ;  she  is  only  an  odious  character, 
who,  after  having  raised  some  pity,  ends  by  exciting 
indignation. 

The  same  Euripides  has  wished  to  concentrate  all 
the  interest  on  Iphigenia.  Notwithstanding  her  in- 
nocence and  her  virtues,  she  is  to  expiate  with  her 
blood  the  offence  committed  by  Agamemnon  against 
Diana.  How  does  the  author  act  here  f  He  does  not 

"  ■'Eschyl.  ap.  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  2- 1.  ii.  p.  380.  Euripid.  in 
Hippol.  T.  S91  et  1378.  Casaub-  in  Arisloidi.  Equit.  v.  443. 
"  Euripid.  in  Hippol.  v.  728  et  877. 
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complete  the  woes  of  Iphigenia:  the  goddess  con- 
veyi  her  into  Tauris,  and  is  soon  to  bring  her  back 
biumphant  into  Greece."" 

The  doctrine  of  fatality  is  no  where  more  conspi- 
cuous than  in  the  tragedies  of  Orestes  and  Electra. 
But  though  an  oracle  is  adduced  which  commands 
them  to  revenge  their  father's  death  ;  "  though  they 
are  iilled  with  terror  before,  and  with  remorse  after, 
the  crime  is  committed  ;  though  thej  are  encouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  a  divinity,  who  justifies  the  ac- 
tion, and  promises  them  a  lot  more  fortunate ; " 
these  subjects  are  not  the  less  contrary  to  the  object 
of  tragedy.  They  nevertheless  have  been  successful; 
.  because  nothing  can  be  more  moving  than  the  dan- 
ger to  which  Orestes  is  exposed,  the  misfortunes  of 
Electra,  the  discovery  of  the  brother  and  sister ;  and 
because,  besides,  every  subject  receives  new  embel- 
lishments from  the  pen  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  or 
Euripides. 

At  present,  since  a  more  rational  philosophy  has 
forbidden  us  to  attribute  to  the  Divinity  a  single  emo* 
tion  of  envy  or  inju8tice,P  I  doubt  whether  similar 
fables  treated  for  the  first  time  with  the  same  genius, 
would  receive  universal  approbaliou.  I  maintain,  at 
least,  that  we  should  see  with  displeasure  the  prin- 
cipal character  incur  the  guilt  of  an  atrocious  crime  : 
and  in  this  I  am  supported  by  the  manner  in  which 
Astydamas  has  lately  conducted  the  fable  of  his  Alc- 

■"  Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  v.  158S.  Id.  in  Taur.  v.  783. 
"  Euripid.  in  Orest.  v.  .416  «  593.  Soph.  In  Electr.  v.  55,  70, 
&c.  "    Euripid.  ibid.  r.   1625.     Id.   in  Electr.  v.  12S8. 

f  Plat,  in  Tim.  t.  iii.  p.  2S.    Id.  in  Iliesct.  L  i.  p.  176. 
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maeoD.  History  supposes  that  this  young'prince  was 
authorised  to  pluoge  the  poniard  ioto  the  breast  of 
'  bis  mother.  Several  authors  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject. Euripides  has  fniitleflsly  exhausted  all  the  re> 
sources  of  art  to  give  a  colouring  to  an  act  ao  hor- 
rid.*) Astjdamas  has  had  recourse  to  an  expedient 
adapted  to  the  present  delicacy  of  our  taste.  Eriphile 
indeed  perishes  by  the  hand  of  her  son,  but  he  is  ig- 
norant that  she  is  his  mother.' 

Polus.  If  you  do  not  admit  this  transmission  of 
crimes  and  calamities  that  descend  from  fathers  to 
children,you  willbeforced  to  suppressthe  complaints 
with  which  the  theatre  incessantly  resounds  against 
the  injustice  of  the  gods  and  tbe  rigours  of  destiny. 

Theodectes,  We  will  not  deprive  the  wretched  of 
their  privilege  ;  we  will  leave  them  their  complaints, 
but  they  shall  take  a  more  just  direction  ;  for  they 
have  still  a  foundation  more  real,  and  no  less  terri- 
'  fying,  than  fatality ;  I  mean  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion between  their  errors  and  the  evils  consequent 
on  them ;  as  when  they  become  the  most  unfortunate 
of  men  by  a  momentary  gust  of  passion,  by  a  trivial 
imprudence,  or  even,  sometimes,  by  an  excess  of  pru- 
dence ;  or  in  fine,  when  the  errors  of  the  leaders  of 
a  people  carry  desolation  through  a  whole  empire. 

Such  calamities  were  very  Irequeot  in  those  remote 
times,  when  violent  passions,  as  ambition  and  revenge, 
displayed  all  their  energy.  Tragedy  therefore  began 
by  exhibiting  the  events  of  the  heroic  ages ;  events 

1  Ariftot.  de  Mor.  lib.  3.  cap.  1 .  t.  ii.  p.  28.  '  [d.  de  Poet. 
c.  14.  p.  663. 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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whieh  are  in  part  preaerred  in  tbe  vfritinge  qC  Ho- 
mer, and  in  a  itill  greater  number  in  a  work  entitled 
the  Epic  Cycle,  in  which  different  authors  have  col- 
lected tbe  ancient  traditions  of  the  Greeks' 

Besides  this  lotirce  from  which  Sophocles  has 
drawn  ahnost  all  hissuty^cts,  others  have  sonietiaieB 
been  taken  from  modern  bistorjj  and  others  entirely 
invented,  .^sehylus  brought  on  the  stage  tbe  Defeat 
of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,'  and  Phrynichus  the  Taking 
of  Miletus."  Agatho  brought  out  a  piece,  the  whole 
of  which  is  invention,''  and  Euripides  another  which 
is  entirely  all^orical.^ 

These  di^rent  attempts  succeeded,'  but  were  not 
imitated.  Perhaps  they  require  too  great  talents ;  or 
perhaps  it  was  perceived  that  history  does  not  grant 
the  poet  sufficient  liberty,  that  fiction  grants  him  too 
much,  and  that  both  are  with  difficulty  reconciled  to 
the  nature  of  our  theatrical  ezhi^tion.  What  then 
does  that  in  fact  require  P  An  action  which  shall  be 
probable,  and  frequently  accompaaied  by  the  appa- 
rition of  departed  spirits,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
gods.  If  you  should  choose  a  recent  fact,  it  will  be 
■eoessary  to  exclude  the  marvellous  from  your  piece ; 
and  if  you-  invent  your  subject,  as  it  will  neither  be 
supported  by  the  authority  of  history,  nor  the  pct^u- 
dtoeofpublicopiaion,  you  will  risk  offending  gainst 
probability.'    Heuce  it  is,  that  the  subjects  of  our 

>  Casaub.  in  Athen.  lib.  7.  c.  3.  p.  301 .  •  iEschyl.  in  Pen- 
-  Herodot  lib.  6.  c  21.  ■  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  9.  p.  659. 

T  Dionya.  Halic.  de  Art.  Rhet.  t.  ».  p.  301  et  355.  '  Ariatot. 
ibid.  *  Corneille,  1"  Discoun  sur  le  Poeme  Dranut.  p.  2. 
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mott  ezcdlent  pieces  are  now  tak«i  from  a  smaU 
kMuber  of  aecient  famiKes,  as  those  of  AknueoDi 
Thje8toB,(EdipiB,Tele[i^B8,  and  some  others,  wbicb 
fonawiy  exbilnted  so  inany  d^mitous  seeoei.^ 

Nieepherut.  I  imst  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  with  all 
dve  SDbmiflBioR,  tbait  yon  me  innipportabt;  tiresome 
witb  yoar  AganteHtBoiH,  jour  OrestcMS,  your  (Edi- 
poaes,  and  all  joar  lift  of  proacribed  cbaracters.  Are> 
you  Aot  asfcamed  to  present  to  us  subjects  so  trito 
and  threadbare  ?  I  sometiBieB  caMoot  but  admire  fte 
sterility  of  yoor  men  of  genius,  and  the'  patience  of 
the  MfaeniauB. 

Tketdeeta.  You  eertairiy  are  not  scriMs,  fbryott 
know  wellthat  we  drawfVom  an  inexhasstible  source^ 
If  we  are  oUa^d  to  pay  a  certain  respect  to  received 
fiMcs,  it  is  only  in  some  essential  particulars  :  Cly- 
temoestra  Biust  ndeed  die  by  the  hand  of  Orestes, 
aad  Briphile  by  tiwt  oT  AlciHeoB  ;"  but  the  circam- 
atanoesof  the  same  factvary  ra  the  ancient  tradrtiodS','^ 
and  the  author  may  choose  tiMse  which  are  most  ' 
saitable  to  his  plan.  It  is  sufficient,  ako,  Aat  he 
inferodnces  oae  or  two  knowit  personages ;  the  rest 
are  entirely  at  his  disposat."  Each  subject  offer?  in^ 
MMierabte  varieties,  asd  eeflses  to  be  the  same  whetf 
it  is  £versiieA  by  a  ne«f  conapKcaiion:  or  a  new  de- 
Tetfvpeaient.^ 

1.  Variety  in  tiie'fellte,  whiich  may  be  simple  or 
complei^  It  is  simple  when-  tbe  action'  continues  aotf 

-  Aiistot.  de  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  662 ;  c-  14.  p.  663.  '  Id.  ibid, 
c.  14.  p.  662.  ''  Schol.  Argum.  in  Ajac.  Sophocl.         *  Aria- 

tot,  de  Poet.  c.  9:  p-  659.        '  Id.  ibrd'.  c,  18.    Comeille,  Dis- 
coun  ii.  p.  53.        ■  Arietot.  ibid.  c.  10  et  1 1.  p.  660. 
Z  3 
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ends  in  one  uniform  manner,  without  its  course 
being  diverted  or  suspended  by  any  accideot ;  and 
complex  when  it  turns  on  one  of  those  discoTeries 
which,  change  the  relations  of  the  personages  be- 
tween themselves,  or  one  of  those  revolutions  which 
alter  their  condition,  or  bj  the  union  of  both  these. 

Here  the  merits  of  tiiese  two  species  of  fable  were 
discussed  by  the  company,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  complex  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  simpte.** 

3.  Variety  in  the  iocidents  which  excite  terror 
and  pity.  If  this  double  effect  is  produced  by  the 
sentiments  of  nature  being  so  mistaken  or  opposed, 
tiiat  one  of  the  characters  risks  the  Joss  of  life ; 
then  he  who  kills,  or  purposes  to  kill,  may  act  in  one 
of  these  four  ways.  1.  He  may  commit  the  crime 
with  deliberate  inteotion,  the  examples  of  which  are 
frequent  among  the  ancients.  I  shall  adduce  that  of 
Medea,  who,  in  Euripides^  fornu  and  executes  the 
project  of  killing  her  children ; '  but  her  action  is  the 
-  more  barbarous,  because  it  is  unnecessary.  I  believe 
that,  at  present,  no  writer  could  venture  a  similar  in- 
cident 3.  The  crime  may  not  be  discovered  till  af- 
ter it  is  committed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  (Edipus  of 
Sophocles.  Here  the  ignorance  of  the  guilty  person 
renders  the  action  less  odious,  and  the  light  which 
successively  breaks  in  on  him  hei^tens  the  interest. 
This  method  bas  our  approbation.  3.  The  action 
sometimes  proceeds  to  the  very  moment  of  execution, 
and  suddenly  stops  shortby  an  unexpected  discovery. 

■•  AiiaUL  de  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  661.        ■  Id.  ibid.  c.  14.  p.  66S. 
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Thus  Merope  recog;Dise8  ber  sod,  and  Ipbigeaia  ber 
brother,  at  tbe  very  momeDt  when  tbey  are  about  to 
give  the  fatal  blow.  Tbis  mode  is  Uie  most  perfect 
of  all. 

Polus.  In  fact,  wbeo  Merope  bolds  the  sword 
suspended  over  tbe  head  of  ber  son,  a  general  shud- 
dering seems  to  seize  the  spectators,^  as  I  have  my- 
self frequently  witnessed. 

Theodectes.  The  fourth  and  the  worst  of  all  these 
ways  is,  whiea  the  person  stops  iu  tbe  moment  of  exe- 
cuUng  his  design,  by  a  simple  change  of  will.  This 
method  has  scarcely  ever  been  employed.  Aristotle 
once  mentioned  to  me  tbe  example  of  Heemon,  who 
draws  his  sword  against  Creon  bis  father,  and,  in- 
stead of  executing  bis  purpose,  stabs  himself.' 

Nicephoras.  How  was  it  possible  for  bim  to  exe- 
cute it  ?  Creon,  seized  with  fear,  had  fled." 

Theodectes.  His  son  might  have  pursued  bim. 

Polus.,  Perhaps  he  only  meant  to  kill  bimself  in 
his  father's  presence,  as  he  seems  to  have  threatened 
in  one  of  the  preceding  scenes ; "  for,  afler  all,  So- 
phocles was  too  well  acquainted  with  dramatic  pro- 
priety  to  think  of  making  the  virtuous  Hnmoa  at- 
tempt tbe  life  of  his  father. 

Zopyrtu.  Why  should  be  not  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  Hicmon  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Antigone, 
whom  be  loved,  and  by  whom  he  was  beloved ;  that 
his  father  bad  condemned  her  to  be  buried  alive ;  that 

k  Plut.  de  Esu  Cara.  t.  ii.  p.  99S.  '  Ariatot.  de  Poet.  cap. 
]  4.  p.  66't.  <"  Soph,  in  Antigon.  v.  1248.  "  Id.  ibid,  v,  672. 
Schol.  ibid. 
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unable  to  preroil  on  him  by  tears  and  intreaties  to 
leveru  the  seoieace,  he  bad  foupd  b«r  dead,  and 
tbrew  himsrif  At  her  £eetin  an  Bgonj  oflore  and  rag«  f 
Can  it  excite  your  iDdignatioD,if,suddenly  perceiving 
CreoD,  be  rusbe*,  not  oo  hie  father,  but  on  the  mur- 
densr  of  hit  iniitress  P  Certainly  if  be  did  not  viadic" 
tivdy  pursue  the  wretched  tyrant,  it  was  because  be 
wag  in  too  much  haste  to  tennioate  a  bated  life. 

Theodectei.  Represent  bis  action  as  more  noble ; 
■ay  that  h'u  first  emotion  origioated  in  fury  and  ven- 
geance, but  that  which  succeeded  it  iu  remorse  aod 
nrtue. 

Zopyrua.  Under  whatever  point  of  view  I  con- 
aider  it,  I  maintain  that  this  incident  is  one  of  the 
must  pathetic  and  sublime  on  our  stage ;  and  if  your 
friend  Aristotie  did  toot  feel  it  to  be  so,  it  was  pro- 
bably because  be  has  never  felt  the  paesion  of  love. 

Theodectes.  Amiable  Zopyrus,  beware  lest  you 
betray  the  secret*  of  your  heiut.  I  am  witling,  from 
camplaisance  to  you  to  reject  this  example ;  but  let 
us  still  retain  the  principle,  that  an  atrocious  action 
ought  either  not  to  be  b^^n,  or  not  abandoned 
without  a  motive.  But  let  us  continue  to  enumerate 
the  ways  in  which  a  fable  may  be  varied. 

3.  Variety  in  the  discoveries,  which  are  one  of  the 
jnost  copious  sources  of  (he  pathetic,  especially  wbeq 
they  produce  a  sudden  revolution  in  the  condition  of 
the  personsof  the  drama."  Of  these  there  are  several' 
kinds  :P  some,  destitute  of  art,  and  too  frequently 

"  ArUtot.  de  Poet.  c.  1 1-  p.  660.        o  Id.  ibid.  c.  16.  p.  661. 
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mide  the  resource  of  indiffereDt  poets,  are  founded 
on  accidental  or  natural  signs,  as  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, scars,  or  muks  impressed  on  the  body  ;* 
others  display  invention.  That  of  Dicsec^nes,  in  his 
poem  entitled  the  Cypriacs,  is  greatly  praised.  The 
hero  seeing  a  picture  descriptive  of  his  misfortunes, 
sheds  tears,  by  which  he  is  betrayed.  Like  comroeD- 
dation  is  bestowed  on  that  of  Polyides,  who  in  bis 
Iphigenia,  makes  Orestes  exclaim,  when  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  "  Thus  was  it  my  sister  Iphigenia  waa  sa- 
crificed in  Aulis !"  The  most  beautiful  arise  out  of 
the  action.  See  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripides.i 

4.  Variety  in  the  characters.  Those  of  the  per- 
sonages which  are  frequently  brought  on  the  sti^ 
are  in  some  measure  fixed  araoog  us,  but  it  is  only 
in  tbeir  general  tenor.  Achilles  is  impetuous  and 
violent,  Ulysaes  prudent  and  dissimulating,  Medea 
cruel  and  implacable  ;  but  all  these  qualities  are  ca- 
pable of  sucb  gradations  and  varieties,  that,  from  one 
single  character,  a  number  may  be  produced,  wbich 
have  only  the  leading  features  in  common  ;  such  is 
that  of  Electra,"^  and  that  of  Pbiloctetes,^  as  pour- 
trayed,  respectively,  by  ^chylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  Tbe  defects  of  Achilles  may  be  eXE^;e- 
rated  ;  but  it  is  better  to  enfeeble  them  by  the  splen* 

*  Aristotle  raeniionB  a  discovery  produced  by  a  very  strange 
means,  by  the  sooim)  of  a  shuttle.  (Aristot.  de  Poet,  c- 16.  p. 
664.)  This  waa  employed  io  tbe  Tereus  of  Sophoclet,  a  piece 
now  lost.        •>  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  16.  p.  655.  '  JExchy\.  in 

Chteph.  Sopb.  et  Eurip.  in  Electr.  '  Dioo.  Chiysost.  orat. 
53.  p.  MS. 
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dor  of  bis  virtues,  as  has  been  practised  by  Honer. 
B;  pursuing  this  method,  the  poet  Agatho  pro- 
duced an  Achilles  which  had  never  before  been  seen 
OD  the  stage.* 

5.  Variety  in  the  catastrophes.  Some  dramatic 
pieces  conclude  happily,  aod  others  disastrously. 
There  are  some  in  which,  by  a  double  revolution, 
both  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  experience  a  change 
of  fortune.  The  first  of  these  endings  seems  only 
suitable  to  comedy." 

Zf^yrus.  Why  should  it  be  excluded  from  tra- 
gedy }  Excite  the  most  passionate  emotioos  through 
the  .whole  of  the  piece ;  but  at  least  suffer  me  to  re- 
spire at  the  conclusion,  and  let  my  heart  receive  that 
comfort  which  may  reward  its  sensibility. 

TAetM&ctM.You  would  wish  me  then  to  Kitinguish 
tbattender  interest  by  which  you  have  been  agitated, 
and  that  I  should  stop  those  tears  which  you  have 
shed  with  so  much  pleasure  ?  The  best  recompence  i 
can  bestow  od  your  sensibility  is  to  continue  as  long 
as  possible  the  emotions  it  has  received.  From  those 
moving  scenes  in  which  the  author  displays  all  the 
secrets  of  art  and  eloquence,  only  results  a  pathos 
of  situalion  ;  and  we  wish  a  pathos  which  may  rise 
from  the  action,  increase  from  scene  to  scene,  and 
agitate  the  soul  of  the  spectator  as  often  as  be  bears 
even  the  name  of  the  piece. 

Zopyrus.  And  can  you  not  find  this  in  those  tra- 
gedies in  which  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked  expe- 
rience a  change  of  condition  P 

<  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  15.  p.  664.        "  Id-  ibid.  c.  1%  p.  662. 
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Theodectea.  I  have  already  hiDted  that  the  pleasure 
whicb  tbey  procure  us  too  oearly  resembles  tbat 
vbich  we  receive  from  comedy.  It  is  true  that  the 
spectators  begin  to  approve  of  this  double  revolu-  ' 
lutioD,  and  tbat,  even  some  authors  have  assigned  it 
the  first  rank :  but  I  thiok  it  ooly  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  secood;  and  I  apped  to  the  experi- 
eace  of  Polus,  which  are  the  pieces  that  are  esteemed 
truly  tragic  ? ' 

Polus.  Id  general,  those  of  whicb  the  catastrophe 
is  calamitous. 

Theodectei.  And  permit  me  to  ask  you,  Anacharsis, 
what  effects  you  experienced  from  the  different  des- 
tinies of  the  principal  personage  in  our  dramas  ? 

Anacharais.  At  first  I  abed  tears  profusely,  with- 
out investigating  theirsource.  I  afterward  perceived 
that  your  finest  pieces  lost  a  part  of  their  interest  at 
a  second  representation ;  but  that  this  loss  was 
beyond  comparison  more  sensible  in  those  which 
terminated  happily. 

Nkephorus.  It  remains  for  me  to  ask  you  bow  you 
can  be  reconciled  with  yourself.  You  would  have  the 
catastrophe  calamitous,  and  yet  you  have  preferred 
tbat  revolution  by  which  a  man  is  snatched  from  mis- 
fortune, and  placed  in  a  more  prosperous  condition/ 
Tkeo^i^ea.- 1  have  preferred  the  discovery  which 
prevents  the  completion  of  an  atrocious  act ;  but  I 
have  not  said  that  it  ought  to  be  made  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  plot.      Orestes,  when  rec(^nised  by 

*<  ArUtot.  de  Poet.  c.  13.  p.  662.  ^  Dacier,  Poet,  de  ArUtote, 
p.  224.     Victor,  ia  Aratot. 
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IpbigeDia,  is  on  the  point  of  falling  b;  the  arms  of 
Thou  ;*  Bud,  when  reci^oised  b/  Electra,  is  perse- 
cuted by  the  Furies.*  He  has  therefore  only  passed 
from  one  danger  and  one  calaniitj  to  another.  Eu- 
ripides extricates  him  from  this  latter  situation  by 
the  iaterrention  of  a  divinity— an  expedient  which 
might  be  necessary  in  hit  Ipbigenia  in  Tauris,  but 
which  was  by  tto  means  so  in  bis  Orestei;  the  action 
of  which  would  be  more  tragic  if  he  had  abandoned 
tiie  assassins  of  ClytEemnestra  to  Uie  tortures  of 
remorse.  But  Euripides  was  fond  of  making  the 
gods  descend  in  machinery ;  and  has  but  too  fre- 
quently employed  this  g^ross  artifice  to  explain  the 
subject,  and  develops  the  plot. 

Zt^rus.  Do  you  condemn  the  apparitions  of  the 
gods,  which  are  so  favourable  to  scenic  decoration.... 

Nicqikortu,...A.aA  so  convenieat  to  the  poet ! 
.  Tkeedecta.  I  would  only  permit  them  when  it  is 
necessary  to  derive  from  the  past  or  future  a  light 
'  which  can  be  obtained  by  no  other  hwsds.''  With- 
out such  a  motive,  the  prodigy  does  inore  houour 
to  the  macbiDtst  than  to  the  author. 

Let  the  poet  ever  be  guided  by  the  laws  of  reasou, 
and  the  rules  of  probability.  Let  the  faMe  be  so 
comtructed  that  it  may  explain  itself^  and  become 
complicated  and  unravelled  without  efiort  Let  no 
celestial  agent  descend  to  inform  us,  in  a  frigid  pro- 
logue, of  events  which  have  passed  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  drama,  or  which  are  to  happen  in 

*  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Tur.         •  Id.  In  Orut.        ^  Id.  de  PoeL 

c.  15.  p.  66*. 
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tbe  aequeL  Let  ibe  knot,  oonitttoted  by  obstacles 
lb«t  bftve  preceded  the  actioD,  ,be  drawn  closer  and 
closer,  till  tiie  moment  when  the  eataitrophe  coro- 
neoces ;  ^  let  the  Episodee  beveidier  too  long  aor 
too  nuoKTous;'  let  the  incidenti  rapidly  arise  outof 
Midi  other,  and  produce  unexpected  events ;  *  in  a 
word,  let  the  difierent  parts  of  the  action  be  to  well 
conducted,  that  if  any  one  riiould  be  tafcrai  away  or 
tfansposed,  the  whole  would  be  destroyed  or 
changed.'  Imitate  not  those  autiiori  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  happily  terminatii^  an  intrigue 
ingenuously  complicated :  ^  and  who,  after  haTing 
imprudently  ventured  into  the  midst  of  rocks,  can 
find  no  other  meant  to  extricate  themselves  but  by 
imploring  the  succour  of  heaven. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  ihe  different  ways  in 
which  the  fable  may  be  treated ;  to  these  may  be 
added  the  innumerable  varieties  which tiwsentimeflts, 
and  espeaially  the  mifsic.  present.  jComptain  not, 
therefore>of  the  sterility  of  our  sutgccts;  andronem- 
ber,  that  to  place  them  in  a  new  li^t  is  to  invent. 

Nicephortu.  But  you  do  not  give  them  sufficient 
animation.  We  are  sometimet  tempted  to  say  that 
you  fear  to  investigate  the  passions  ;  if  by  accident 
you  engage  them  in  a  contest  with  each  other,  or  an 
oppoaitioD  to  rigorous  duties.''  you  scarcely  permit 
us  a  glimpse  of  their  iocessant  conflicts. 
Tbeodectes.  More  than  once  we  have  seen  the  sen- 
<  Ariatot.  de  Poet.  c.  15.  p.  664. ;  c  18.  p.  666.  'Id.  Arid, 
cap.  17.  p.  665 :  c.  18.  p.  666.  *  Id.  ibid,  c  7-  p.  658 ;  c.  9. 

p.  660.    Ctwueille,  OiHMiiraiu.  p.  74.     '  Arutot.  de  Poet.  c.  8. 
p.  659.    Eld-ibidc.  IS.  p.666.    •>  Euripid.  io  Orest. 
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timents  of  coojiigal  love '  and  thoK  of  friendship  ** 
pourtrayed  in  the  softest  colours ;  and  a  hundred 
times  beheld  the  furies  of  ambition,'  hatred,'"  jea- 
lousjr,"  and  revenge,"  depicted  with  a  more  vigorous 
pencil.  Would  jou  wish  that  on  these  occasions  we 
should  have  been  presented  with  portruU,  with  ana- 
Ij-ses  of  the  human  heart?  Among  us,  every  art  and 
science  has  its  proper  limits.  We  leave  the  theory  of 
the  passions  to  morals  or  rhetoric,!'  and  pay  less  alten- 
tioQto  their  investigation  than  to  their  effects:  for  it 
is  not  man  in  general  which  we  represeotto  the  spec- 
tators, but  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  especially 
the  misfortunes  to  which  he  is  exposed.''  Tragedy  is 
so  much  the  recital  of  an  action  proper  to  excite  terror 
and  pity,diat  manyof  our  pieces  conclude  with  these 
words  of  the  chorus — "  Thug  ends  this  adventure."' 
If  we  consider  it  under  this  point  of  view,  we  shall 
easily  concave  that  it  is  essential  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstances which  render  the  narrative  more  interest- 
ing, and  the  catastrophe  more  calamitous;  and  it  is 
still  more  so  to  make  every  thing  understood  rather 
than  to  say  every  ^ing.  This  is  the  manner  of 
Homer.  He  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  senii- 
ments  which  unite  Achilles  and  Patroclus ;  but  at 
the  death  of  the  latter  they  are  manifested  by  tor- 
rents of  tears,  and  burst  on  the  reader  like  thunder. 


<  Euri[»d.  in  Alcest.  >'  Id.  in  Orest  <  Id.  in  PhceoiM. 
■■  Soph,  in  Philoct.  et  in  Ajac  "  Euripid.  in  Med.  °  ^- 
chyl.  in  Agunem.  p  Aristot.  de  Mor.  Id.  de  Rhet,  ^  Id. 
de  Po«t,  c.  6.  p.  657-  '  Euripid.  in  Atcest.  v.  1 163 ;  ia  Androm. 
V.  12bS ;  in  Helen.  V.  I706iin  Med.  v.  1419. 
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Zopyrus.  I  shall  always  regret  that  the  teaderest 
and  most  forcible  of  all  thepassioDshaa  hitherto  heen 
n^lected.  All  the  fires  of  love  blaze  in  the  heart  of 
Phsdra,  but  difiuse  no  warmth  in  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides.*  Yet  what  a  rich  succession  of  scenes 
would  the  first  birth  of  this  love,  its  progress,  agita- 
tioDS,  and  remorse,  hare  presented  to  the  pencil  of 
the  poet,  and  what  new  sources  of  interest  in  the  part 
of  the  princess  !  We  have  spoken  of  the  love  of 
Hsmon  for  Antigone.*  Why  is  not  this  sentiment 
made  the  principal  motive  of  the  action !  What  con- 
flicts must  it  not  have  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the 
father  and  of  the  two  lovers !  What  various  duties 
were  there  to  respect, — what  misfortunes  to  fear  ! 

Tkeodectei.  The  paintings  which  you  regret  would 
be  as  dangerous  to  morals  as  unworthy  of  a  theatre, 
which  only  attends  to  great  events  and  elevated  sen-  ' 
timents.  Never  iu  the  heroic  ages  did  love  produce 
any  of  those  revolutions  which  distinguish  tragedy. 
Zopyrtu.  Haveyouforgotten  the  warof  Troy  ? 
Theodecta.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  Helen  which 
armed  the  Greeks  against  the  Trojans.  Menelaus 
engaged  in  the  war  from  the  necessity  of  avenging  a 
flagrant  injury;  and  the  other  princes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oath  they  had  before  taken  to  secure  to 
him  the  possession  of  his  queen."  They  thefore  be- 
held, in  this  perfidy  of  love,  only  insulted  honour. 

Love,  properly,  only  presents  little  intrigues,  the 
display  of  which  we  leave  to  comedy;  and  sighs, 

*  Eurip.  in  Hippo).        <  Soph,  in  Antig.        "  Eurip.  in  Ipbig. 
in  Aulid.  T.  58. 
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teaxa,  and  frHtties,  ia  expcea*  whitk  is  the  prai?iaee 
of  the  \jsic  peefe.  If  at  any  time  it  exUxtB  More 
deTstedtiaita  af  Dobilky  and  grandeac,  it  is  indebted 
fior  them,  to  veiigBance»unbitiaa,or  jealousj;  three 
pawecful  B^ugs  which  we  Inve  never  negkcted  to 
em^y. 

THIBD    CONVERSATION. 

Iv  this  were  discussed  the  manners,  fhoaghts,' 
sentiments,  and  sfyte,  which  are  pEoper  for  tiaget^. 

In  aM  imitative  works,  sard  Theodlectes,  but  espe- 
cialljF  iu  the  poem,  whether  epic  or  dramatic,  what 
i»  eatleit  the  nmitDers  is  the  exact  conformity  of 
the  actions,  sentiments,  thoughts,  and  Bangnage,  of 
the  persoimge  witii  his  character.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that,  from  the  very  first  scenes,  we  should' 
be  ^e  to  discover,  from  what  he  does  and'  what  be 
lay^  the  nabire  of  his  present  inclinations,  and  his 
ultiawCe  designs.' 

The  mannera  characterise  the  person  in  action.' 
They  sbouki  be  good.  Far  from  exa^erating  any 
defect^  be  carefnLto  enfeeble  it.  Poetry,  like  paint- 
ing, embellishes  the  portrait  without  n^Iecting-  tile 
resemblance.  Do  not  deform  tile  character  of  a- 
personage,  not  even  a  subaltern  on^,^  nnless  you'  arc 
constrained.  In  a  piece  of  Euripides,*  Menelkus 
aets  a  reprehensible  part,  because  be  does  evil  Mrrtii- 
out  necessity.* 

'  Aristot.  ie  Poet.  c.  9.  p.  657  j  c.  15.  p.  653.  » Id.  ibid, 

c.  6.p.€S6.        *Eurip.  in  Orost.         ■  ArietoL  de  PoeL  c^.  15. 
p.  663. 
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The  QiaQaerB  must  also  be  [Woper>  rtMnbliag, 
and  uaiform ;  they  miut  be  suitable  to  the  age  and 
digaitj  of  the  person ;  they  roust  not  be  contracy  to 
tlie  idea  of  tbe  hero  delivered  down  to  us  by  snci* 
eat  tradition ;  nor  must  tbey  be  incoosisteDt  in  any 
part  of  the  piece. 

Would  you  wish  to  give  ifaem  boldnew  andluitie^ 
contrast  them  with  each  other.  Obaerre  b»w»  ia 
Euripides,  the  character  of  Pidynices  is  readered 
interesting  by  that  of  Eteoctes  bia  brother; "  and,  ia 
Sophocles,  the  character  of  Electra  by  that  of  C^y> 
aotbemis  her  sister.' 

We  ought,  like  the  oratcm,  to  inspire  ear  judgeB 
witb  pity,  terror,  or  ind^oation ;  like  them  to 
demonstrate  atruth  or  refute  an  objection, to a^;graar- 
dise  or  diminish  an  object '^  You  will  Sod  the  pie^ 
cepts  necessary  to  attain  this  end  in  the  treatises  that 
have  been  puUished  on  rhetoric ;  and  examplea  ia 
the  tri^edies  that  are  the  ornaments  of  our  theatrest 
In  them  we  see  beauty  of  thought  and  elevatioa 
of  sentiment  in  all  their  lustres  in  them  ^umphtbe 
language  of  truth,  and  the  eloquence  of  tbe  unfor- 
tunate. Behold  Merope,  Hecuba,  Elecfxa,  Anti- 
gone, Ajax,  Philoctetes,  surrounded  santetuoes  by 
the  borron  of  deaUi,  and  sometimes  plui^;ed  in 
shame  or  despair— listen,  to  those  accents  of  grief, 
those  piercing  exclamations,  those  pasBionate  ex- 
pressions, which,  from  one  end  of  the  theatre  to  the 


i>  Eurip.  in  Phceniu.  <  Soph,  is  Ekctr.       , 

Poet.  G.  19.  p.  667.    Coraeille,  Discoun  i.  p.  31. 
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other,  make  the  voice  of  Nature  resound  in  every 
heart,  and  compel  all  eyes  to  dissolve  in  tears. 

To  what  are  these  admirabk  effects  to  be  ascribed? 
— to  the  art  which  our  authors  possess,  in  a  sovereign 
degree,  of  placing  ttieircharactersin  themostmoving 
situations,  taking  themselves  their  place  in  imagina- 
tions, and  indulging  without  r^;ard  in  the  single  and 
profound  sentiment  which  the  circumstances  inspire. 

You  can  never  study  too  much  our  great  models. 
Possess  yourselfperfectly  of  their  beauties;  but  espe- 
cially learn  to  judge  of  them  aright,  and  let  not  a  ser- 
vile admiration  induce  you  to  reverence  their  errors. 
Fear  not  to  condemn  this  reasoning  of  Jocasta  r — 
Her  two  sons  had  agreed  to  ascend  alternately  the 
throne  ofTbebes ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
fixed,  Eteocles  refused  to  resign  his  authority ;  and, 
to  induce  him  to  make  this  important  cession,  the 
qneen  represents  to  him,  among  other  things,  that 
equality  formerly  instituted  weights  and  measures, 
and  has  at  all  times  regulated  the  periodical  succes- 
sion of  days  and  nights.* 

Sentences  which  are  clear,  precise,  and  naturally 
introduced,  are  greatly  to  the  taste  of  the  Athenians; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  be  attentive  in  the  choice  of 
them,  as  they  reject  with  indignation  the  maxims 
which  are  destructive  of  morality. 

Foius...  And  frequently  without  reason.  It  was 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  Euripides, that  he  had  put  into 

*  Eurip.  in  Phceniw.  p.  544, 
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the  mouth  of  Hippolytus  these  words :  "  My  tongue 
has  proDoUQced  the  oath,  but  my  heart  disavows 
it."^  Yet  they  are  suitable  to  the  circumstances ; 
and  the  enemies  of  the  poet  falsely  accused  him  of  in- 
tending them  for  a  general  principle.  At  another  time 
the  audience  rose  to  drive  from  the  stage  the  actor 
who  performed  the  part  of  Belleropbon ;  and  who, 
suitably  to  the  spirit  of  the  character,  had  said  that 
riches  are  to  be  preferred  to  every  thing  else.  The 
piece  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned,  when 
Euripides  came  forward.  He  was  ordered  to  expunge 
the  line.  He  replied,  that  it  was  bis  part  to  give  les- 
sons to,  and  not  to  receive  them  from,  the  audience  ;E 
but  that,  if  they  would  have  the  patience  to  wait, 
they  would  soon  see  Belleropbon  undergo  the  pu- 
nishment he  had  merited.''  When  his  Ixion  was  act-  ^ 
ed,  several  penons,  who  were  spectators,  said  to  him 
after  the  representation,  that  his  hero  was  too  vile  a 
character.  For  which  reason,  answered  he,  I  have 
concluded  the  piece  by  fastening  him  to  a  wheel.' 

Though  the  style  of  tragedy  be  no  longer  so  pom- 
pous as  it  formerly  was,''  it  must  nevertheless  be 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  ideas.  Employ  the 
charms  of  elocution  to  shade  over  improbabilities 
which  you  are  forced  to  admit ;  but  if  you  have 
thoughts  to  express,  or  characters  to  paint,  beware 

'  Eurip.  in  Hippol.  v.  612.  Schol.  ibid.  Aristot.  Rhet.  lib. 
3.  cap.  15.  p.  602.  Cicer.  de  Offic.  lib.  3.  cap.  29.  t.  iii.  p.  289. 
8  Val.  Max.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  Extern.  N"  1.  i>  Senec.  Epist.  1 16. 
'  Plut.  de  Aud.  Poet.  t.ii.  p.  19.  '■Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  3.  c.  I. 
p.  584.  D. 
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not  to  obscure  them  by  superfluous  ornuaenta.' 
Aroid  mean  expressions.'"  Each  species  of  the 
drama  has  its  particular  at^'le,  and  distinct  colours  ,■" 
aod  it  is  through  ignorance  of  this  rule  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Cleophon  and  Sthenelus  approaches  too 
near  to  that  of  cooiedy.'* 

Nicephorut.  I  can  discover  another  cause :  the 
species  of  compotitioa  you  cultivate  is  so  artificial, 
and  oars  so  natural,  that  you  are  every  moment 
forced  to  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and 
borrow  our  thoughts,  sentiments,  pleasantries,  and 
expressions.  Fb  proof  of  this  I  shall  only  cite  the 
most  respectable  authorities,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  playing  on  words,  and  making 
insipid  allusions  to  the  names  of  their  characters.!* 
The  second  of  these  poets  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Ajax  these  extraordinary  words  :  "  Ai !  ai !  what 
a  fatal  conformity  is  there  between  the  name  which 
I  beat  aod  the  misfortunes  I  experience  !"*<* 

Tkeodectet.  It  was  then  a  universal  opinion  that 
the  names  given  us  presage  the  destiny  that  awaits 
us ; '  and  you  know  that  in  misfortune  it  is  necessary 
.  to  lay  the  blame  on  something  as  a  cause. 

>  Aristot.  de  Poet.  c.  2*.  p.  678-  E.  "■  Athen.  lib.  4.  c.  IS. 
p.l58.  Casaub.  ibid.  p.  18U.  "  Qiiiotil.  lib.  iac.2.p.650. 
'  Ariatot.  Rhet  lib.  S.  c.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  590.  Id.  de  Poet.  c.  32. 
p.  669.  P  ^chyl.  in  Agam.  t.  690.  Eurip.  in  Hwen. 
V.6S9.  etIBOa  Id.  in  Tread.  ».  990.  AristoL  Rhet.  Ub.  2. 
c.  23.  t.  it.  p.  579.         1  Soph,  in  Ajac.  t.  430.  •  At  is  the 

beginniog  of  the  name  Ajax,  vhich  the  Greeks  pronounced 
Aiai,  and  is  alio  an  inteijectiona]  exclamation  of  grief.  '  Soph, 
ibid.  V.  926.    Euripid.  in  Bacch.  v.  508. 
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Nicepkorus.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  excase  in 
)'our  authors  their  fondness  for  fklse  etymologies,  aad 
a  play  on  words  ; '  their  frigid  metaphors,*  insipid 
pleasantries,"  and  indeceut  images ;'  their  sarcasms 
gainst  women,'  the  intermi:lture  of  low  comedy  in 
their  scenes,'  and  those  frequent  examples  of  unpo- 
lished manners  or  di^u^ting  familiarity  f  '  What 
must  we  think,  when,  instead  of  being  gimply  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Deiaaira,  we  are  told  that 
she  has  just  ended  ber  last  journey  without  making 
a  single  step  ?  ^  Is  it  suitable  to  ^e  dignity  of  tra- 
gedy that  children  should  pour  forth  the  grossest  in- 
vective and  ridicule  on  the  authors  of  their  being ;  '^ 
or  that  Antigone  should  assure  us  she  would  sacri- 
fice a  husband  or  a  son  to  her  brother,  because  she 
might  have  another  son  or  another  husband, — but, 
having  lost  her  piarents,  she  never  could  have  another 
brother  ?  ^ 

I  am  not  surprised  at  seeing  Aristophanes  cursorily 
glance  a  satirical  stroke  at  the  means  by  which  jEschy- 
las  has  brought  about  the  discovery  of  Orestes  and 
Electra ; '  but  ought  Euripides  to  have  parodied  and 

•  .ffischyl.  in  Pera.  v.  769-  Euripid.  iWd.  t.  367.  '  Her- 
mog.  de  Form.  Orat.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  385.  <■  Sof^.  Jbtd.  V 
1116.  'Euripid.  in  Hecub.  v.  570.  Soph,  in  Trachin.  v. 91 
Hennt^.  de  Invent,  lib.  4.  c.  12.  p.  227.  ">  EuTip.in  Htpp<ri- 
V.  616;  in  Androm.  v.  85.  '  Eurip.  in  Oreri.  v.  1506. 
^chyl.  in  Agam.  v.  864  et  924.  ■  Soph,  in  Antig.  r.  S25 
et  567-  Euripid.  in  Alcest.  v.  750,  &c  *■  Soph,  in  Trach. 
T.  888.  '  Euripid.  in  Alcest.  v.  629.  Soph,  in  Antig.  v.  746 
et752.  <■  Soph,  in  Antig.  V.  921.  Ari«tot.Rhet.lib.  Ic.  16. 
t.  ii.  p.  603.  *  ^schyl.  in  Ghisph.  t.  223.  Aristopfa.  in  Nub. 
T.  534.    Schol.  ibid. 
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turned  this  same  incideDt  into  ridicule  in  the  manner 
he  has  done  ?  '^I  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  Polus. 

Polus.  I  confess  that  I  have  more  than  once  been 
ready  to  imagine  I  was  acting  comedy  in  the  tragic 
mask.  To  the  examples  you  have  just  produced, 
permit  me  to  add  two  others  from  Sophocles  and 
Euripides. 

The  former,  having  taken  for  the  sut]ject  of  one 
of  his  tragedies  the  metamorphosis  of  Tereus  and 
Procne,  indulges  in  several  pleasantries  against  that 
prince,  who,  as  well  as  Procne,  appears  under  the 
form  of  a  bird.^ 

The  latter,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  introduces  a  shep- 
herd who  believes  he  has  somewhere  seen  the  name 
of  Theseus.  He  is  questioned  concerning  it.  "  I 
cannot  read,"  replies  he  ;  "  but  I  will  describe  the 
form  of  the  letters.  The  6rst  is  a  ring  with  a  dot  in 
the  middle;*  the  second  is  made  by  two  upright 
lines,  joined  with  a  cross  line:"  and  so  he  proceeds 
with  the  rest  Observe  that  this  enigmatical  de- 
scription of  the  name  of  Theseus  had  such  success, 
that  Agatho,  soon  afler,  gave  a  second,  which  he  no 
doubt  believed  to  be  more  el^ant.'' 

Theodectes.  I  scarcely  dare  to  confess  that  I  shall 
risk  a  third  in  a  tragedy  which  I  am  preparing.'' 
This  species  of  wit  pleases  the  multitude ;  and  as  we 

'  Euripid.  ia  Electr.  t.  520.  t  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  100. 
Schol-  ibid.  '  Euripides  in  this  piece  described  the  fonn  of 
the  six  Greek  letters  which  compose  the  name  Theseus.  eH2E< 
¥2,  !•  Eurip.  in  Thes,  ap.  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  20.  p.  ^St. 
"  Athen.  ibid. 
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cannot  bring  them  to  our  taste,  we  must  accommo- 
date our  works  to  theirs.  Our  best  writers  have  been 
subjected  to  this  yoke,  and  the  faults  you  have  just 
pointed  out  clearly  prove  they  were  unable  to  shake 
it  off.  There  are  other  faults  which  may  be  excused. 
By  taking  their  scenes  in  the  heroic  ages,  they  have 
been  forced  to  paint  manners  different  from  those  of 
the  present  limes ;  and  while  they  wished  to  approach 
nature,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  from  the  simple  to 
the  familiar,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
distinct.  With  less  genius,  we  are  exposed  to  still 
greater  risks.  The  art  is  become  more  difficult.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  public,  satiated  with  the  beauties 
to  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed,  absurdly  re- 
quires that  an  author  should  unite  the  abilities  of  all 
the  writers  who  have  preceded  him : '  and,  on  the 
other,  the  actors  incessantly  complain  that  they  have 
not  parts  sufficiently  brilliant.  They  compel  us  some- 
times to  extend  and  do  violence  to  the  subject,  and 
sometimes  to  destroy  the  connection  of  the  parts."* 
Frequently  their  negligence  and  want  of  ability  are 
sufficient  to  cause  a  piece  to  fail.  Polus  will  pardon 
me  this  censure :  to  venture  it  in  his  presence,  is  to 
protiouQce  his  eulogium. 

Polus.  I  am  entirety  of  your  opinion,  and  shall 
relate  to-Zopyrusthedangerto\rhich  the  Orestes  of  " 
Euripides  was  formerly  exposed.    In  that  beautitiil 
scene  in  which  the  young  prioce,  after  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, recovers  his  reason,  the  actor  jHlegelochus,  not 

■  AriBtot.  de  Poet.  c.  18-  p.  666.        '"  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  659. 
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haviBg  properly  managed  his  breath,  was  obliged  to 
sepuate  two  words  which,  according  as  tbej  are 
pronounced  with  eb  elision  or  not,  give  two  very 
different  meanings  ;  so  that  instead  of  saying.  After 
the  storm  I  see  a  calm ;  be  said.  After  the  storm  I 
see  a  cat.*  You  may  easily  judge  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  such  a  mistake  in  this  interesting  moment : 
it  excited  loud  burstsof  laughter  among  the  audience, 
and  gave  occasion  to  many  sarcastic  epigrams  on  tbe 
poet  and  the  actor." 

FOURTH  CONVERSATION. 

Im  the  fourth  conversation  were  discussed  some 
articles  which  bad  not  before  been  considered.  It 
was  observed — 1.  That  in  almost  all  the  scenes,  the 
answers  and  replies  are  made  from  verse  to  verse,^ 
which  renders  the  dialogue  extremely  pretty  and 
concise,  but  sometimes  not  quite  so  natural.  S.  That 
the  whole  part  of  Pylades  is  only  three  lines  in  a  piece 
ef.^schylus,"  and  not  one  in  the  Electraof  Sophocles, 
nor  in  that  of  Euripides ;  that  other  persons  of  the 
drama,  though  present,  continue  silentthrough  seve- 
ral scenes,  either  from  excess  of  grief  or  haughtiness 
of  cburacter.')  3.  That  allegorical  personages  are 
sometimes  introduced,  as  Strength,  Force^''  Deatb,^ 
and  Phrensy.*    4.  That  the  choruses  of  Sophocles 

*  See  note  XIV.  at  the  end  of  die  volume.  "  Euripid.  in 
Ore«t.  V.  279-  Schol.  ibid.  Arisloph.  in  Ran.  v.  306.  Schol. 
ibid.  »  Poll- lib.  4'.  c.  17.$  113.  /Eschy I.  Euripid.  Sophocl. 
pa&fiim.  f  ^chyl.  in  Chceph.  v.  900.  <t  SchoL  ^schyl.  in 
Prom.  V.  +35.  Hccub  ap.  Eurip.v.-  486.  '  .'Etichyl.  in  Prom. 
I  Euripid.  in  Alcest.        '  Id.  in  Merc.  Fur. 
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make  a  pa^  of  the  action ;  but  that  tbe  greater 
number  of  those  of  Euripides  are  but  slightly  coo- 
uected  with  it ;  that  those  of  Aga^o  are  entirely 
detached ;  and  that,  after  the  example  of  this  latter 
poet,  no  scruple  is  at  present  made  to  insert  in  the 
interludes  fragments  of  poetry  and  music,  which 
make  us  lose  sight  at  the  subject" 

After  the  company  had  declared  agaiast  these 
abuses,  I  asked  whether  tragedy  might  be  considered 
as  having  attained  to  perfection.  All  exclaimed,  at 
once,  that  certain  pieces  would  leave  nothing  more 
to  wish,  if  they  were  freed  from  the  blemishes  by 
which  they  were  disfigured,  and  which  were  not 
inherent  in  their  coostructioo.  But,  as  I  reminded 
them  that  Aristotle  had  hesitated  wiUi  respect  to 
this  question/  it  was  examined  attentively,  and 
doubts  b^an  to  multiply. 

Some  maintained  that  the  theatre  is  too  spacious, 
and  the  number  of  spectators  too  considerable;  from 
which,  said  they,  two  inconveniences  arise.  Authors 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  taste  of  an  ignorant 
multitude ;  and  the  actors  to  exhaust  themselves  by 
straining  their  voices, though  still  they  are  in  danger 
of  not  being  heard  by  a  part  of  the  assembly.  It  was 
therefore  proposed,  that  the  theatre  should  be  made 
lees,  and  the  price  of  the  places  raised,  that-  they 
might  only  be  filled  by  persons  of  ^he  better  class. 
But  to  this  it  was  replied,  that  such  a  project  eould 
aeither  be  reconciled  to  the  nature  nor  the  interests 
of  the  government.  It  is  only,  added  they,  for  the 
"AristoL.dePoet.c.  18.  t.ii.p.666.    >ld. ibid.  cap.  4.  p.655. 
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multitude  and  foreigners  that  our  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions are  celebrated  with  such  magnificence.  The 
plan  now  su^ested  would,  on  the  one  hand,  destroy 
that  equality  which  ought  to  subsist  among  the  citi- 
zens ;  and,  on  the  other,  deprive  us  of  those  sums  of 
moaey  which  strangers  expend  in  this  city  during 
our  festivals. 

The  objectors  answered :  Why  should  not  the 
choruses  and  the  music  be  suppressed,  as  has  been 
begun  to  be  done  in  comedy  ?  The  chorus  compels 
authorscoatinuatlytooffendagaiostprobability.  The 
personages  of  the  piece  must  be  brought,  by  force  or 
consent,  to  the  vestibule  of  a  palace,  or  some  other 
open  place,  to  reveal  their  mostimporlant  secrets,  or 
discourse  on  affairs  of  state  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  witnesses  frequently  assembled  th(  re  with- 
out !any  motive.  There  .must  Medea  publifeb  the 
fearful  mischiefs  she  meditates,  and  Phtedra  declare 
a  passion  which  she  wishes  to  conceal  even  from 
herself  Alcestis,  when  dying,  must  cause  herself  to 
be  conveyed  thither  to  render  up  her  last  breath. 
As  to  the  music,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  men 
overwhelmed  with  grief  should  act,  speak,  and  even 
die,  singing. 

Without  the  chorus,  replied  their  opponents,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  motion  on  the  theatre,  or 
majesty  in  the  spectacle.  It  increases  the  interest 
during  the  scenes,  and  preserves  it  during  the  inter- 
ludes. They  added,  that  the  people  would  never 
consent  to  give  up  the  charms  of  the  music  ;  and 
that  to  adopt  the  proposed  change  would  be  to 
destroy  the  nature  of  tragcdv. 
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Let  U9  beware,  said  Nicephorus,  not  to  despoil  it 
of  its  ornaments ;  it  would  lose  too  much.  But 
let  us  at  least  give  it  a  more  noble  purpose ;  and, 
after  the  example  of  comedy 

Theodectes.     Let  it  make  us  laugh  } 

Nicephorus.     No  ;  but  let  it  instruct  us. 

Theodectes.  And  who  will  dare  to  say  it  does 
not  ?  Is  not  the  soundest  morality  inculcated  by 
the  maxims  contained  in  our  tragedies  ? 

Nicephorus.  But  is  it  not  continually  contra- 
dicted by  tbe  action  itself?  Hippolytus,  informed  of 
the  love  of  Phiedra,^  thinks  himself  polluted  by  the 
horrible  secret,  and  yet  nevertheless  he  perishes. 
What  a  fatal  lesson  for  youth  !  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  example  of  the  comic  writers  that  you 
formerly  undertook  to  display  the  vices  of  the  admi^ 
nistration.  But  faow  different  was  your  mode  from 
urs  I  We  loaded  with  ridicule  the  guilty  orators 
of  the  state,  which  you  heavily  dwelt  on  the  abuses 
of  eloquence.^  We  sometimes  told  the  Athenians 
harsh  but  salutary  truths  ;  you  flattered  them,  and 
still  continue  to  flatter  them,  with  an  eflrontery  at 
which  you  ought  to  blush." 

Theodectes.  By  cherishing  their  hatred  against 
despotism,  we  attach  them  to  tbe  democracy  ;  by 
exhibiting  to  them  the  piety,  beneficence,  and  other 
virtues  of  their  ancestors,  we  place  before  them 
models  for  their  imitation  ;  wc  nourish  their  vanity, 

y  Eurip.  in  Hipp.  v.  655.  » Jd.  in  Great,  v.  905.    Valck. 

Distrib.  in  EurJpid.  c.'23,  p.  250.  'Euripid.  in  Helen,  in 

Heracl. 
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to  inspire  them  with  a  sense  of  honour.  There  is  no 
subject  which  does  not  teach  them  to  support  their 
misfortunes,  and  to  guard  gainst  the  errors  by 
which  they  maj  be  brought  on  them. 

Nicephorus..  I  should  agree  with  you,  if  the 
instruction  were  derived  from  the  essence  of  the 
action  itself ;  if  you  banished  from  the  stage  those 
calamities  which  are  hereditary  in  a  family  ;  if  man 
were  never  represented  culpable  without  being  cri- 
minal, nor  unfortunate  but  by  the  abuse  of  his 
passions;  if  the  villain  were  always  punished,  and 
the  virtuous  man  constantly  rewarded. 

But,  BO  long  as  you  shall  be  enslaved  by  your 
forms  expect  nothing  from  your  efforts.  It  is  neces- 
sary either  to  correct  the  vicious  ground-work  of 
your  scandalous  histories,  or  to  employ  your  talents, 
as  you  have  sometimes  done,  on  subjects  which  ue 
the  ofispring  of  your  imagination.  I  know  not 
whether  the  plans  of  such  works  should  be  suscep- 
tible of  more  learned  combinations ;  but  I  know 
well  that  their  morality  might  be  rendered  more 
pure  and  instructive. 

All  who  were  present  applauded  this  idea,  with- 
outeveDexceptiogTheodectes,wbo  nevertheless  con- 
stantly maintained  thatjin  the  present  state  of  things, 
tragedy  bad  as  beneficial  an  influence  on  manners  as 
comedy.  Disciple  of  Plato,  said  Polm,  turning  to 
me,  what  would  your  master,  and  the  great  sage  of 
whom  he  was  a  scholar,  have  thought  of  the  dispute 
that  has  arisen  between  Tbeodectes  and  Nicephorus  ? 
I  answered  that  they  would  have  condemned  the  pre- 
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tensioDS  of  botii;  and  that  the  philoBophers  could  oot 
see  wilfaout  indigaatioa  that  mass  of  obsceoities  and 
personalities  which  polluted  the  aocieot  comedy. 

Let  us  recollect,  replied  Nicephorus,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  Pericles  had  imposed  silence 
on  the  Areopagus;  manners  would  have  had  no 
resource,  if  our  authors  bad  not  bad  the  courage  to 
exercise  the  public  censure. 

There  is  no  courage,  replied  I,  in  being  malevo- 
lent,  when  malevolence  is  certain  to  pass  unpunished. 
Let  us  compare  the  two  tribunals  of  which  you  have 
fipoken.  I  behold,  in  that  of  the  Areop^us,  upright, 
virtuous,  and  discreet  judges,  who  regret  to  find  the 
accused  guiltj,  and  do  not  punish  him  till  be  is  con- 
victed :  in  the  other,  I  see  writers  who  are  passionate, 
furious,  and  sometimes  suborned ;  every  where  seek- 
ing victims  to  immolate  to  the  public  malignity ; 
imagining  crimes,  exag^rating  vices  ;  and  offering 
the  most  cruel  injury  to  virtue,  by  lavishing  the  same 
invectives  against  the  villain  and  the  virtuous  man. 

What  a  strange  reformer  was  that  Aristophanes, 
who  of  all  the  comic  poets  possessed'  the  most  wit 
and  genius,  was  best  acquainted  with  the  true  style  of 
humour,and  most  indulged  in  a  ferocious  pleasantry! 
It  has  been  said  that  he  only  coaaposed  his  works  in 
(he  delirium  of  intoxication  ;  ^  hut  it  was  rather  in 
that  of  hatred  and  revenge.  If  his  enemies  are 
exempt  from  vices,  he  attacks  them  on  their  birth, 
their  poverty,  or  xheir  personal  defects.    How  many 

t'  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  ?.  p.  439. 
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times  did  he  not  reproach  Euripides  with  being  the 
son  of  a  woman  who  sold  herbs  !  '  He  possessed  the 
qualities  requisite  to  give  pleasure  to  persons  of 
merit;  but  many  of  his  pieces  seem  only  designed 
to  please  those  who  are  addicted  to  every  kind  of 
debauchery,  and  sunk  in  the  blackest  infamy.'' 

NicephoTUs.  I  renounce  Aristophanes  when  his 
pleasantries  degenerate  into  licentious  satire ;  but  I 
admire  bim  when,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
evils  that  have  befallen  his  country,  be  attacks  those 
whohave  misled  it  by  their  counsels;'  and  when,  with 
this  view,  he  spares  neither  the  orators,  tbe  generals, 
the  senate,  nor  tbe  multitude  itself.  From  this  he 
derived  renown  which  extended  into  distant  coun- 
tries. The  king  of  Persia  said  to  the  embassadors 
from  Lacedtemon,  that  the  Athenians  would  soou  be 
masters  of  Greece  if  they  would  only  follow  the 
advice  of  that  poet/ 

Anacharsis.  But  of  what  importance  is  the  tes- 
timony of  the  king  of  Persia  ?  or  what  confidence 
can  an  author  merit,  who  knows  not,  or  pretends  not 
to  know,  that  guilt  is  not  to  be  attacked  by  ridicule^' 
and  that  a  portrait  ceases  to  be  odious  as  soon  as  it 
is  exhibited  with  burlesque  features }  We  do  not 
laugh  attbesightof  a  tyrant  or  avillain;  norought 
we  to  laugh  at  his  image,  under  whatever  form  it 
may  be  presented.     AristopKanes  painted  in  strong 

<  ArutDph.  in  Equit.  v.  19.    Id.  in  Acfaani.  v.  VJT.  *  Id. 

in  Equit.  V.  1275.  Pint,  in  Compar.  Aristoph.  t.  iJ.  p.  854. 
'  Aristoph.  in  Kan.  v.  61)8.  '  Id.  in  Acharn.  v.  646.  f  Cicer. 
Oiat.  c.  26.t.  i.  p.  lit.     Plut.  de  Adul.  et  Amic.  t.  ti.  p.  68. 
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colours  the  insoleace  and  rapiae  of  CleoD,  whom  he 
hated^  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  repubUc ;  but 
gro§s  aod  disgusting  buffooneries  in  a  moment 
destroyed  alt  the  effectof  his  portrait.  Cleon,  in  some 
scenes  of  the  most  farcical  kind,  overcome  by  a  man 
of  the  dr^  of  the  people,  who  disputes  with  him 
and  carries  off  the  palm  of  impudence,  was  too 
grossly  degraded  to  be  rendered  contemptible.  What 
was  the  consequence  i  The  multitude  laughed  at 
his  expense;  as,  in  other  pieces  of  the  same  author, 
they  had  laughed  at  the  expense  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus ;  but  when  they  left  the  theatre,  they  can 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
and  Cleoo. 

The  sarcasms  of  the  poet  on  the  Athenians, 
though  not  of  more  effectual  utility,  were  more  mo- 
derate. Besidcsthatsuch  a  kind  of  licencewas  easily 
pardoned,  when  it  did  not  attack  the  established  con- 
stitutioD,  Aristophanes  accompanied  his  satire  with 
artful  correctives.  This  people,  said  he,  act  without 
reflection  or  consistency;  they  are  severe,  choleric,*' 
and  insatiably  greedy  of  praise.  In  their  assemblies 
they  resemble  an  old  man  who  understands  with  half 
a  word,' yet  suffers  himself  to  be  led  like  a  child  who 
is  enticed  by  a  cake;  but  in  every  other  place  they 
abound  in  wit  and  good  sense."  They  know  when 
they  are  deceived,  and  patiently  bear  with  imposition 
for  some  time;  but  at  length  rectify  their  error,  and 
punish  those  who  have  abused  their  goodness.'  The 

I"  Aristoph. in  Equit.  v.  40.  'Id.  ibid,  v.  46.         "  Id.  ibid. 

T.  750.         I  Id.  ibid.  v.  1 122  ei  1 352. 
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old  maDj  flattered  by  the  eulogium,  laughed  at  his 
faults;  aod,  after  having  derided  his  gods,  bis  rulers» 
and  himself,  continued  to  be,  as  he  had  been  before, 
superstitious,  a  dupe,  and  fickle. 

An  exhibition  so  full  of  indecency  and  malignity 
could  not  but  give  offence  to  the  wisest  and  most 
enlightened  persons  of  the  republic.  Tbey  were  so 
far  from  considering  it  as  the  support  of  manners, 
that  Socrates  would  never  be  present  at  the  perform- 
ance of  comedies,*"  and  that  the  law  forbade  the 
Areopagitee  to  compose  any." 

Here  Theodectes  exclaimed,  The  cause  is  ended ; 
and  immediately  arose.  Stay,  cried  Nicephorus;  we 
DOW  proceed  to  a  decision  on  your  authors.  What 
should  1  fear  f  said  Theodectes.  Socrates  saw  with 
pleasure  the  pieces  of  Euripides ;  **  he  esteemed  So- 
phocles; >*  and  we  have  always  been  on  good  terms 
with  the  philosophers.  As  I  sat  next  him,  I  said  to 
him,  in  a  whisper.  You  are  very  generous.  He 
smiled,  and  made  uiother  attempt  to  withdraw,  but 
was  prevented;  and  I  saw  myself  obliged  to  continue 
my  discourse,  which  I  addressed  to  Theodectes. 

Socrates  and  Plato  rendered  justice  to  the  talentsj 
as  well  as  to  the  probity,  of  your  best  writers;  but 
they  accused  them  of  having,  after  the  example  of  the 
other  poets,  degraded  the  gods  and  heroes.  On  the 
first  head,  in  fact,  you  will  not  venture  to  vindicate 
them.  All  virtue,  all  morality,  is  destroyed,  when 
the  objects  of  public  worship,  more  vicious,  unjust, 
» .TJian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  "  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen. 

L  ii.  p.  S48.  o^ian.  ibid.        pSocf.  ap.  Xenoph.  Memor. 

lib.  1.  p.  725. 
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and  cruel  even  thao  men,  spread  snares  for  inno- 
cence to  render  it  miserable ;  and  impel  to  guilt, 
that  tfaej  may  inflict  punishment.  Comedy,  which 
exposes  such  divinities  to  public  ridicule,  is  less 
deserving  censure  than  tragedy,  which  presents 
them  to  our  veueration. 

Zopyrus.  It  would  be  easy  to  bestow  on  tbem 
a  more  august  character.  But  what  can  be  added 
to  that  of  the  heroes  of  ^scbylus  and  Sophocles  P 

Anacharsis.  A  grandeur  more  real  and  constant. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  my  idea.  When  we 
observe  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  among 
you  since  your  civilisation,  we  seem  to  distinguish 
three  kinds  of  men  which  have  only  general  rela> 
tions  to  each  other :  the  man  of  nature,  such  as  he 
still  appeared  in  the  heroic  ages ;  the  man  of  art,  such 
as  be  at  present  is;  and  the  man  which  philosophy 
has,  for  some  time  past,  undertaken  to  form. 

The  first,  without  refinement  or  fiction,  but  car- 
rying both  his  virtues  and  bis  frailties  to  excess,  has 
no  fixed  measure:  he  is  too  gFcator  too  little.  This 
is  the  man  of  tragedy. 

The  second,  having  lost  the  noble  uid  generous 
features  whichdistinguish  the  former^oolongerkDows 
eitl^er  what  he  is  or  what  be  wishes  to  be.  '  We  be- 
hold in  him  only  a  ridiculous  assemblage  of  forms 
which  attach  him  more  to  appearance  than  reality  ; 
and  dissimulation  so  frequently  repeated,  that  he 
seems  to  borrow  even  the  qualities  which  he  pos- 
sesses. His  whole  resource  is  to  act  comedy  ;  and 
be  is,  in  his  turn,  made  the  otyect  of  comedy. 
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The  third  is  modelled  after  new  proportions.  His 
reason  preserves  a  superiority  over  his  passions,  and 
gives  him  a  vigorous  and  uniform  character.  He 
follows,  unmoved,  the  course  of  events,  and  permits 
them  not  to  drag  him  bound  like  a  vile  slave.  He  is 
unable  to  determine  whether  the  calamities  of  life 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  good  or  an  evil ;  be  only 
knows  that  they  are  a  consequence  of  that  general 
order  to  which  it  is  his  duty  to  contribute.  His 
enjoyments  are  not  follovredby  remorse;  he  finishes 
his  course  in  silence,  and  beholds  death  slowly 
advance  without  dismay. 

Zopyrus.  But  does  he  not  feet  a  keen  aflBiction 
when  be  is  deprived  of  a  father,  a  son,  a  wife,  or  a 
friend } 

Anacharsis.  He  feels  a  natural  pang :  but,  faith- 
ful to  his  principles,  he  resists  his  grief,'<  and  neither 
in  public  nor  private  suffers  tears  and  fruitless 
exclamations  to  escape  him. 

Zopynts.  These  tears  and  exclamations  would 
give  ease  to  his  heart. 

Anacharsis.  Theywould  render  it  effeminate.  His 
passions  would  once  have  obtained  the  mastery,  and 
would  dispose  him  to  be  still  more  subjected  to  them 
in  future.  Observe,  in  fact,  tbat  his  soul  is,  as  if 
werCjdividedinto  twoparts:'  theone,  ever  in  motion, 
and  ever  requiringtobeimpassioned,  prefers  tbelively 
attacks  of  grief  to  the  insupportable  torment  of  rest ; 
the  other  is  only  employed  to  curb  the  impetuosity 

1 1^at.  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  603.     '  Id.  ibid.  p.  605,  606. 
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of  the  former,  and  to  procure  a  calm  which  the  tu- 
mult of  the  senses  and  the  passions  may  be  unable  to 
disturb.  But  it  is  not  this  system  of  internal  peace 
which  the  tragic  authors  wish  to  establish.  They 
will  not  choose  for  their  principal  character  a  wise 
man  ever  consistent  with  himself:  such  a  charact» 
would  be  too  difficult  to  imitate,  and  would  net 
make  a  forcible  impression  on  the  multitude.  They 
address  themselves  to  the  more  sensible  and  blind 
part  of  the  soul,  which  they  imitate  and  torment ; 
andj  filling  it  with  terror  and  pity,  compel  it  to 
satiate  itself  with  tears  and  complaints,  for  which 
it  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  eager  appetite.' 

What  indeed  can  we  hereafter  hope  from  a  man 
who  from  his  infancy  has  been  contiaually  exercised 
in  fears  and  pusillanimity  ?  How  may  he  be  induced 
to  imagine  that  it  is  cowardice  to  sink  beneath  mis- 
fortunes, when  he  continually  beholds  Hercules  and 
Achilles  give  vent  to  their  grief  with  cries,  com- 
plaints, and  groans ;  and  when  he  every  day  sees  a 
whole  people  honour  with  their  tears  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  calamity  has  reduced  those 
heroes  who  were  before  invincible  ?  * 

No ;  philosophy  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
tragedy  :  the  one  continually  destroys  the  work  of 
the  other.  The  former  exclaims  to  the  unfortunate 
in  a  stern  tone:  Meet  the  tempest  with  a  serene 
brow :  remain  erect  and  tranquil  amid  the  ruins 

•  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  60G.  >  Id.  ibid.  p.  605. 
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which  beat  upon  ibee  od  all  sides ;  revereoce  the 
hand  which  criuheB  thee,  and  suffer  without  a  mur- 
mur :  such  is  the  law  of  wisdom."  Tragedy,  with  a 
more  moving  and  persuasive  voice,  cries  to  bim  in 
her  turn  :  Solicit  consolations,  rend  your  garments, 
roll  yourself  in  the  dust,  weep,  and  give  the  most 
plaintive  utterance  to  your  grief;  for  such  is  the 
law  of  nature. 

Nicephorus  triumphed  :  he  concluded  from  these 
reflections,  that  comedy,  by  being  improved,  might 
approach  nearer  to  philosophy,audthat  tragedy  must 
depart  from  it  still  more.  A  malicious  smile,  that 
escaped  him  at  the  moment,  so  irritated  young  Zo- 
pyrus,  that,  suddenly  passing  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, he  said  that  I  had  only  given  the  sentiments  of 
Plato,  and  that  his  chimerical  ideas  ought  not  to  have 
more  authority  than  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
Athenians,and  especially  of  the  Athenian  ladies,  who 
have  always  preferred  tragedy  to  comedy/  He  prO' 
ceeded  to  inveigh  against  a  drama,  which,  after  the 
efforts  of  two  centuries,  was  not  yet  purified  from  its 
original  vices.  I  am  acquainted,  said  he  to  Nice- 
phorus, with  your  most  celebrated  writers ;  and  have 
jiist  read,  a  second  time,  all  the  pieces  of  Aristo- 
phanes, except  that  entitled  The  Birds,  the  subject 
of  which  disgusted  me  in  the  very  first  scenes.  I 
maintain  it  is  unworthy  of  the  reputation  he  has  ac- 
quired. Without  mentioning  the  offensive  and  acri- 
monious   wit,  and  the   infamous  malignity,   with 

■  ^at  de  Rep.  lib.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  6(H.  '  Ulpian.  in  Demosth. 
p.  681.    Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  2.  t  ii.  p.  658. 
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which  his  writings  abound,  how  are  they  filled  with 
obscure  thoughts  and  insipid  puns,  and  how  unequal 
is  their  style  !  ^ 

But  let  me  add,  said  Theodectes,  interrupting  him, 
how  elegant,  how  pure,  is  his  diction  !  how  acute 
are  his  pleasantries  !  what  truth,  what  warmth  in 
bis  dialogue;  what  poetry  in  his  choruses  ! — Young 
man,do  not  become  supercilious  to  appear  judicious ; 
and  remember,  that  to  attach  ourseWes  io  preference 
to  the  extravagance  of  genius,  frequently  only  shows 
a  vice  in  the  heart,  or  a  defect  in  the  mind.  Because 
a  great  man  does  not  admire  every  thing,  it  will  not 
follow  that  he  who  admires  nothing  is  a  great  man. 
These  authors,  whose  merits  you  estimate  before  you 
have  considered  your  own,  abound  in  defects  and 
beauties  that  resemble  the  irregularities  of  Nature, 
which,  notwithstanding  Uie  imperfections  our  igno- 
rance may  discover  in  her  works,  appears  not  less 
great  to  attentive  eyes. 

Aristophanes  well  understood  that  species  of  rail- 
lery which  in  his  age  was  pleasing  to  the  Athenians, 
and  that  which  must  pleaseineveryage.  His  writings 
contain  within  them  the  germ  of  true  comedy,  and 
the  models  of  the  best  comic  style^  and  can  only  be 
surpassed  by  the  poet  who  has  an  intimate  feeling  of 
their  beauties.'  Of  this  you  would  have  been  con- 
viuced  by  the  perusal  of  the  allegorical  piece  you 
mentioned,  had  you  had  patience  to  finish  it ;  for 
it  abounds  with  original  strokes. — Permit  me  to  give 

y  Ptut.  in  Compar.  Ariitoph.  et  Menand.  t.  u.  p.  SSS  &  854. 
»  Schal.  Vit.  Arittoph.  in  Proleg.  p.  xiv. 
3b  3 
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jou  a  slight  idea  of  some  of  the  scenes  which  it  con- 
tains. 

Pisthetferus  and  another  Athenian,  to  avoid  the 
law-suits  and  dissensions  which  gave  them  a  di^ust 
for  Athens,  retire  to  the  regions  of  the  birds,  and 
persuade  them  to  build  a  city  in  the  midst  of  the  air. 
Tbe  first  labours  are  to  be  accompanied  hy  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  goat ;  but  the  ceremonies  are  interrupted 
by  several  troublesome  persons,  who  arrive  succes> 
sively  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  new  city.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  poet,  who  sings  these  words  :'  Celebrate, 
Muse,  celebrate  the  fortunate  Nephelococcygite.* 
Pisthetsrus  asks  him  his  name^  and  from  what 
country  he  comes.  I  am,  answers  he,  to  borrow  the 
expression  of  Homer,  the  humble  servant  of  the 
Muses ;  my  lips  distil  the  honey  of  harmony. 

PisthettETus.  What  brings  yow  hither  ? 

The  Poet.  The  rival  of  Simonides,  I  have  com- 
posed sacred  songs  of  every  kind,  for  all  ceremonies, 
and  all  in  honour  of  this  new  city,  which  I  will  never 
cease  to  sing.  O  Father  \  O  founder  of  ^tna  !  cause 
to  flow  on  me  the  source  of  the  blessings  which  I 
wish  to  accumulate  on  your  head.  (This  is  a  parody 
of  some  verses  which  Pindar  had  addressed  to  Hiero 
king  of  &/racttse. ) 

Pisthetarus.  This  fellow  will  torment  me  till  I 
give  him  something.  Hark  you  {To  htsslave):  Give 


new 


Aristoph.  in  Av,  v.  905.         *  Thit  is  the  name  given  to  tbe 
:itf .    It  lignifies  the  city  of  the  birdi  in  the  region  of  tlie 
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bim  your  cloak,  but  not  jour  coat.  (T\f  the  Poet) 
Take  this  garment ;  jou  seem  balf  dead  with  cold  ! 

The  Poet.  My  Muse  receives  your  gift  with  gra- 
titude.— Now  listen  to  these  versesof  Pindar.  (7%en 
follows  another.parody^  inwkich  he  ash  for  the  slaves 
coat.     He  at  length  obtains  it,  and  goes  off  singing.) 

PisthetiErtis.  At  last  I  am  happily  delivered  from 
the  frigidity  of  his  verses.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  such  a  plague  would  have  been  introduced 
among  us  so  soon  f  *'  But  let  us  finish  our  sacrifice. 

Priest.  Keep  silence. 

{Enter  a  SoothsayeTy  with  a  book  in  his  band.) 

Soothsayer.  Touch  not  the  victim. 

Pistheteerus.  Why,  who  are  you  ? 

Soothsayer,  An  interpreter  of  oracles. 

Pisthetarus.  So  much  the  worse  for  you. 

Soothsayer.  Beware,  and  reverence  sacred  things. 
I  bring  you  an  oracl,e  of  importance  to  this  new  city. 

Pisthetarus.  You  should  have  brought  it  me 
sooner. 

Soothsayer.  The  gods  did  not  permit 

Pisthetarus.  Well,  what  docs  it  say  ? 

Soothsayer.  "  When  the  wolves  shall  dwell  wiUi , 
the  crows  in  the  plain  which  separate  Sicyon  from 
Corinth."* 

Pisthetarus.  What  are  the  Corinthians  to  me  i 

Soothsayer.  It  is  a  mysterious  image.  Tbe  oracle 
thus  describes  the  aerial  region  in  which  we  are.  But 

*  Aristopb'.  in  Av.  v.  957.  '  There  was  s  celebrated 
orade  whJdi  began  with  these  word«.  Schol.  Aristopb.  in  Av. 
V.969, 
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bear  what  follows :  You  shall  sacrifice  a  be-goat  to 
the  Eaitbj  and  give  to  him  who  shall  first  explain  to 
you  our  will  an  el^aat  robe  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

Piithetarus.  What !  are  the  shoes  mentioDed  in 
the  oracle  f 

Soothsayer.  There,  read.  {Hecontinua  reading.) 
Also  a  flagOQ  of  wine,  and  a  portion  of  the  entrails 
of  the  victim. 

Putketarut.  Are  the  entrails  there  too  } 

Soothsayer.  Read,  read. — If  you  perform  my  com- 
mands, you  shall  be  as  much  exalted  idiove  mortals 
as  the  eagle  is  above  other  birds. 

Pisthetarus.  Is  that  there  too  P 

Soothsayer.  Read,  read. 

Pisthetarus.  I  have  in  my  tablets  an  oracle  which 
I  have  received  from  Apollo.  It  differs  a  little  from 
yours :  it  runs  thus :  Wheo  any  one  without  being 
invited,  shall  have  the  impudence  to  come  among 
you,  disturb  youwhen  sacrificing,  and  demand  a  por- 
tion of  the  victim,  you  shall  not  fail  to  cudgel  him 
well. 

Soothsayer.  You  jest,  surely  ! 

Pisthetarus  ( presenting  him  his  tablets.)  There, 
read.  Were  he  an  eagle,  were  he  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  impostors  of  Athens^  strike,  and  spare  bim 
not 

Soothsmfer.  Is  that  there  too  P 

Pisthetarus.  Read,  read. — Begone,  and  carry 
your  oracles  elsewhere. 

No  sooner  is  he  gone  than  the  astronomer  Meton 
appears,  who,  with  his  rule  and  compasses  in  hishaod. 
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proposes  to  laj  out  the  new  city,  and  talks  in  a  ridicu- 
lous maooer.  Ptstheterus  advises  him  to  retire,  and 
employs  blows  to  compel  him.  At  present,  as  the 
merit  of  Meton  is  generally  acknowledged,  tiiis  scene 
reflects  more  disgrace  on  the  poet  than  on  hiin. 

He  is  followed  by  one  of  those  inspectors  who  are 
sent  by  the  republics  to  the  states  from  which  they  - 
exact  tribute  and  expect  presents.    As  he  comes  on 
he  is  heard  exclaiming  :  Where  are  those  who  are 
to  receive  me  i"^ 

Pisthet<Erus.  Who  is  this  Sardanapalus  } 

Inspector.  I  am  appointed  by  lot  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  new  city. 

Pisthetarut.  Whp  have  appointed  you  i* 

Inspector.  The  people  of  Athens. 

Pisthetarus.  We  haVe  no  need  of  your  services 
here :  we  will  however  give  you  something,  and 
you  shall  return  whence  you  came. 

Injector.  By  the  gods,  I  have  no  objectiou !  for 
I  must  be  at  the  next  general  assembly,  which  is  to 
me^  to  consider  of  a  n^ociation  that  I  have  open- 
ed with  Pharnaces,  one  of  the  satraps  of  the  king 
of  Persia. 

Pisthetarus  (^beating  kim).  There,  there ;  that 
is  what  I  promised  you — Now  b^;one  instantly. 

Inspector.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Pistketcerus.  That  is  the  decision  of  the  assembly 
on  the  affair  of  Phunaces. 

Inspector.  What  ]  do  you  dare  to  strike  an  in- 
spector i  Here,  witnesses,  witnesses !     (Ejnt.) 
«  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  1022. 
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Pitthetarus.  Is  it  not  intolerable  !  We  have 
searcelj  begun  to  bui)d  our  citj,  and  already  we  arc 
plagued  with  inspectors. 

{Enter  a  Crier  of  Edicts.) 

Crier  of  Edicts.  K  any  inhabitant  of  the  new  city 
shall  insult  an  Atbenian-^^ 

Pisthetierus.  What  does  this  fellow  want,  with 
bis  scraps  of  paper  ? 

Crier  of  Edicts.  I  cry  the  edicts  of  the  senate  and 
people.  I  have  brought  you  some  new  ones.  Who 
will  buy  any  edicts  ? 

Pistheteerus.  What  do  they  enact  ? 

Crier  of  EScts.  That  you  shall  conform  to  our 
weights,  measures,  and  decrees. 

Pisthetarus.  Stay ;  I  will  show  you  those  which 
we  sometimes  make  use  of.  (He  beats  Mm.) 

Crier  of  Edicts.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Pisthetarus.  If  you  do  not  take  yourself  and  your 

decrees  away  instantly 

{Re-enter  the  Inspector.) 

Inspector.  I  summon  Pisthetan'UB  to  appear  before 
a  court  of  justice,  to  answer  for  injuries  and  in- 
sults  

Pisthetarus.  What !  are  you  there  again  ? 
(Re-enter  the  Crier  of  Edicts. ) 

Crier  of  Edicts.  If  any  one  shall  drive  away  our 
magistrates,  instead  of  receiving  them  with  the 
honours  which  are  their  due 

Pisthetarus.  And  you  too  ! 

Inspector.Y  ou  shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachmas. 
{Theygooff  and  re-enter  several  times ;  Pisthetarus 
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pursues  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  tjte  other,  and 
at  length  drives  them  both  off  the  stage.) 

If  we  besides  coDsider  how  much  the  humour  of 
this  extract  was  heightened  by  the  performaace  of 
the  actors,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
true  secret  of  making  the  multitude  laugh,  and  men 
of  wit  and  understanding  smile,  has  long  been 
known ;  and  that  it  only  remains  to  apply  it  to  the 
diffnvnt  kinds  of  the  ridiculous.  Our  authors  have 
been  born  in  an  age  peculiarly  favourable  to  this 
species  of  composition.  Never  were  there  so  many 
avaricious  fathers  and  spendthrift  sons  ;  so  many  for- 
tunes ruined  by  a  passion  for  play,  law-suits,  and 
courtesans ;  nor  ever,  in  fine,  such  a  variety  of  arro- 
gant pretensions,  in  every  condition  of  life ;  nor  Such 
exa^eration  in  ideas,  sentiments,  and  even  in  vices. 

It  is  only  among  a  rich  and  enlightened  people, 
like  that  of  Athens  and  Syracuse,  that  comedy  can 
take  birth  and  arrive  at  perfection.  The  former 
have  indeed  a  decided  advantage  over  the  latter ; 
their  dialect  is  better  adapted  to  this  species  of 
drama  than  that  of  the  Syracusans,  which  has  in  it 
somewhat  of  the  emphatical.'' 

Nicephorus  appeared  moved  by  the  praises  that 
Theodectes  had  bestowed  on  the  ancient  comedy.  I 
wish,8aidhe  to  him,that  I  possessed  sufficient  abilities 
to  render  to  the  masterly  dramas  of  your  stage  the 
eulogium  which  is  their  due.  I  have  ventured  to 
pointout  some  of  their  defects,  for  their  beauties  were 

''  Dgmetr.  Phaler.  de  ElocuU  c  181. 
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Dot  then  the  subject  under  consideratioa.  But  now 
that  the  question  is,  whether  tragedy  be  susceptible 
of  new  improvements,  I  shall  give  my  opinion  more 
explicitly.  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
fable,  art  more  profoundly  investigated  may  perhaps 
discover  means  that  were  unknown  to  the  earlier 
authors ;  because  we  cannot  assign  limits  to  art ; 
but  never  will  it  be  possible  to  pourtray  more  for- 
cibly and  accurately  the  feelings  of  nature>  because 
nature  has  not  two  languages. 

This  opinion  was  assented  to  unanimously,  luid 
the  conversation  ended. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 


Sumntarg  of  a  Voyt^e  to  the  Coatt  of  Aaa  and  teveral  of  the 
neighbouring  Island*. 


Philotas  had,  in  the  isle  of  Samos^  possessions 
which  required  his  presence.  I  proposed  to  him  to 
set  out  before  the  time  he  inteaded ;  to  go  first  to 
Chios,  and  thence  to  pass  over  to  the  continent,  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  Greek  cities  in  iSolia,  Ionia, 
and  Doris ;  afterward  to  visit  the  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Crete,  and  take  in  our  way  back  those  situated 
near  the  coasts  of  Asia;  as  Astj'palfea,  Cos,  and  Pat- 
mos ;  and  thence  to  proceed  to  Saraos.  The  relation 
of  this  voyage  would  be  much  too  long  and  tedious : 
I  shall  therefore  only  extract  from  my  journal  such 
particulars  as  appear  to  me  suitable  to  the  geueral ' 
plan  of  this  work. 

Apollodorus  committed  to  our  care  his  son  Lysis, 
who  bad  now  finished  his  exercises.  Several  of  our 
friends  were  desirous  to  accompany  us,  and,  among 
others, StratonicuB,acelebrated  playeroQ  thecitbara ; 
extremely  amiable  in  his  carnage  to  those  for  whom 
be  had  a  friendship,  but  bo  less  formidable  to  those 
for  whom  be  bad  none ;  for  his  repartees,  which  were 
very  frequentgwereoftenexquisitelykeenand  satirical. 
He  passed  bis  life  in  travelling  through  thediflerent 
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countries  of  Greece/  and  was  then  just  arrived  firom 
the  city  of  ^oos  in  Thrace.  We  asked  him  how  be 
found  the  climate.  "  It  is  winter  there,"  said  he, 
"  during  four  months  in  the  year,  and  cold  weather 
during  the  other  eight."^  In  I  know  not  whatftlace, 
having  promised  to  give  public  lectures  on  his  art, 
he  was  attended  by  ooly  two  pupils-  He  taught  in 
a  hall  in  which  were  the  statues  of  the  nine  Muses 
and  Apollo.  "How  many  scholars  have  you?" 
asked  some  person.  "  Twelve,"  replied  he,  "  the 
gods  included." ' 

The  island  of  Chios,  at  which  we  first  arrived, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
islands  of  the  £gean  sea.  Several  chains  of  moun- 
tains, crowned  with  beautiful  trees,  form  delicious 
valleys;'*  and  the  hills  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  produce  an  excel- 
lent -wine.  That  of  a  district  named  Arvisia  is 
particularly  esteemed.' 

The  inhabitants  pretend  to  have  taught  other 
nations  the  art  of  cultivating  the  vine.^  They  indulge 
in  good  eating  and  drinking.'  One  day,  when  we 
dined  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  island,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  famous 
question  of  the  country  of  Homer.     Various  cities 

'  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  iO.  p.-350.  E.  Md.  ibid.  p.  351.  C. 

E  Id.  ibid.  c.  9.  p.  348.  D.  '■  Theopomp.  ap.  Atben.  lib.  6. 

C.  18.  p.  265.  Steph.  in  X.oc  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  371. 
Voyage  de  la  Grece,  par  M.  le  Camte  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  c.  5. 
p.  87.  >  Strab.  lib.  U.  p.  615.  Plin.  lib.  I4>.  c.  7.  t.  i.  p.  722. 
Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  29  et  32.  >>  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  1. 
c.  2a  p.  26.        ■  Athen.  lib.  1.  p.  25. 
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and  states  aspire  to  the  boDOur  ofhaving  given  birth 
to  that  celebrated  man;'"  but  the  claims  of  all  but 
Chios  were  rejected  with  contempt,  aad  the  latter 
warmly  defended.  Among  otherjproofs  of  their  vali- 
dity, we  were  told  that  the  descendants  of  Homer 
still  remained  in  the  island,  and  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Homerids."  At  the  same  instant  we 
saw  two  of  them  enter,  habited  in  magnificent  robes, 
and  with  golden  crowns  on  their  heads.°  They  did 
not  rehearse  the  eulogium  of  the  poet,  but  offered  to 
him  a  more  precious  incense.  After  an  invocation 
to  Jupiter,''  they  sang,  alternately,  several  select 
extracts  from  the  Iliad,  and  performed  their  parts 
with  such  judgment  and  propriety,  that  we  disco- 
vered new  beauties  in  the  passages  that  had  before 
most  excited  our  admiration. 

This  people  had  for  some  time  been  in  possession 
of  the  empire  of  the  sea  ;^  buttheir  power^nd  riches 
became  fatal  to  them.  We  must  injustice  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  the  wars  against  the  Persians,  Lacedse- 
monians,  and  Athenians,  they  acted' with  the  same 
prudence  both  io  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune ;' 
but  they  are  deserving  censure  for  having  introduced 
the  custom  of  tra£Scking  in  slaves.  The  oracle,  in- 
formed of  their  crime,declared>  that  it  had  drawn  on 
themtheanger  of  heaven;' — oneof  the  noblest,  but 
■>  Allat  de  Patr.  Homer,  c.  t.  "  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  646. 

bocr.HeleD.Encoin.t.ii.  p.144.  Harpocr. in 'Ofiijpi^.  "HaL 
in  loQ.  t.  i.  p.  530  et  535.  f  Find,  in  Nein.  3.  t.  1.  Schol. 
ibid.  1  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  645.  '  Tbucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  24. 

•  Theoponip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  6.  c.  18.  p.  S65,  266.  Eu«tath.  in 
Odyss.  lib.  3.  p.  1462-  lin.  35. 
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at  the  same  time  least  regarded,  answers  which  the 
gvds  have  communicated  to  men. 

From  Chios  we  proceeded  to  Cyme  in  ^olia, 
and  thence  took  our  departure  to  visit  the  flourishing 
cities  which  bound  the  empire  of  the  Persians  on  the 
side  of  the  jEgean  sea.  But  it  will  be  proper  to 
preface  what  I  shall  have  to  say  concerning  them 
with  a  few  introductory  remarks. 

Id  the  most  ancient  times  the  Greeks  were  divided 
into  three  great  tribes,  the  Dorians,  the^oliaos,  and 
the  liinians.^  These  names,  it  is  said,  were  given 
them  by  the  children  of  Deucalion,  who  reigned  in 
Thessaly.  Two  of  his  sons,  Dorus  and  jStilus,  and 
his  grandson  loo,  having  settled  in  different  districts 
of  Greece,  the  people  who  had  been  civilised,  or  at 
least  united  in  society,  by  the  care  of  these  strangers, 
esteemed  it  an  honour  to  bear  their  names,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  different  schools  of  philosophy- 
are  distinguished  by  those  of  their  founders. 

The  three  great  divisions  I  have  here  pointed  out 
still  remain  distinct  by  differences  more  or  less  sen- 
sible. The  Greek  language  presents  us  with  three 
principal  dialects,  the  Dorian,  the  .^olian,  and  the 
Ionian,"  which  have  numberless  subdivisions.  The 
Dorian,  which  is  spoken  at  Lacedxmon,  in  Argolis, 
at  Rhodes,  in  Crete,  Sicily.  &c.  is  in  all  these  places 
the  foundation  of  particular  idioms."  The  same  is 
true  of  Ionian.^     As  to  the  £olian,  it  is  frequently 

<  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  14.  c.  5.  p.  634.  "  DicKarch. 
Stat.  Grsc.  ap.  Georgr.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  21.  '  Mean,  in  Cret. 
c  15.  Mattair.  Introd.  in  Grsc.  Dialect,  p.  vii.  y  Herodot. 
lib.  !.  S-  1^. 
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confounded  witb  the  Doric ;  and  as  this  udIod  takes 
place  also  in  other  essential  points,  it  is  onlj  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  lonians  that  a  kind  of  parallel 
can  be  drawn.  This  I  shall  not  undertake  to  per- 
form ;  I  shall  onl^  make  one  general  observation. 
The  manners  of  the  former  have  ever  been  severe ; 
and  thecharacteristicsof  their  architecture,  language, 
and  poetry,  are  grandeur  and  simplicity.  The  latter 
more  early  made  a  pro^*ess  in  refinement;  and  all 
the  works  thej  produce  are  distinguished  by  el^ance 
aud  taste. 

A  kind  of  mutual  antipathy  prevails  between 
them;'  perhaps  because  Lacedsemon  holds  the  first  '' 
place  among  the  Doric  states,  and  Athens  among  the 
Ionian;*  or  perhaps  because  it  is  impossible  that 
men  should  be  arranged  in  classes  without  a  kind  of 
hostile  division.  However  this  may  be,  the  Dorians 
have  acquired  a  character  which  every  where  com- 
mands more  respect  than  that  of  the  lonians,  who  in 
some  placesblush  to  he  called  by  that  denomination.^ 
This  contempt,  which  the  Athenians  have  never  ex- 
perienced, has  greatly  increased  since  the  lonians  of 
Asia  have  sufieied  themselves  to  be  enslaved,  seme- 
times  by  individual  tyrants,  and  sometimes  by  the 
barbarous  nations. 

About  two  centuries  after  the  war  of  Troy,  a 
colony  of  these  lonians  settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
whence  they  had  drivep  the  ancient  inhabitants.*^  A 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  c.  80,  81.  '  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  56. 
'>  Id.  ibid.  c.  143.  ■"  Marm.  Oxnn.  epoch!  28.  Strab.  lib.  14. 
p.  6S2.  £lian.  Var.  Hiit.  lib.  8.  c  5.  Paiuan,  lib.  7.  c.  2. 
p.  526. 
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short  time  before  some  iEoIians  had  seized  on  tbe 
country  to  the  north  of  Ionia,''  and  that  vrhich  lies  to 
the  south  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians.' 
These  three  districts  form,  on  the  sea-coast,  a  slip  of 
land  wbichj  in  a  right  line,  maj  be  about  1700 
stadia,*  in  length,  and  about  460t  broad  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  I  do  not  include  in  this  estimate 
the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Cos,Samos,  Chios,  and  Lesbos, 
though  they  make  a  part  of  the  three  colonies. 

The  country  which  they  occupied  on  the  con~ 
tinent  is  renowned  for  its  riches  and  beauty.  Every 
where  the  coast  is  happily  diversified  by  capes  and 
bays,  around  which  arise  a  number  of  towns  and 
cities.  Numerous  rivers,  some  of  which  appear  to 
multiply  themselves  by  their  frequent  windings, 
carry  plenty  through  the  plains.  Though  the  soil  of 
Ionia  is  not  equal  in  fertility  to  that  of  jEolia,'^  the 
former  country  enjoys  a  more  serene  sky  and  a  more 
equal  temperature  than  the  latter.^ 

The  iEoIians  possess,  on  the  coutinent,  eleven 
cities,  the  deputies  of  which  assemble  on  certain 
occasions  in  that  of  Cyme.''  The  confederation  of 
the  lonians  is  formed  between  twelve  principal  cities. 
Their  deputiesmeet  annually  at  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
situate  in  a  sacred  grove,  beneath  Mount  Mycale, 
at  a  smalt  distance  from  Ephesus.  After  a  sacrifice 
which  the  other'  lonians  are  not  permitted  to  be 
present  at,  and  at  which  a  young  man  of  Priene 

•1  Strab.  lib.  IS.  p.  5S2 ;  lib.  H.  p.  632.  '  Prid.  id  Mbtih. 
Oxon.  p.  385.  *  6*  leagues.  f  About  17  leagues  anil 
•ne  third.  '  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  149.  ?  Id.  ibid.  c.  142. 

Pauaan.  lib.  7.  c.  5.  p.  533,  535.        ■'  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  U9. 157- 
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presides,  tbe  afiairs  of  the  province  are  deliberated 
on.'  The  Doric  states  assemble  at  the  promontory 
Triopium  ;  and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  the  isle  of  Cos, 
and  the  three  cities  of  Rhodes,  alone  possess  the  right 
of  sending  deputies  to  tbem> 

Nearly  in  this  manner  was  it  that  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  regulated  in 
the  earliest  times.  Tranquil  in  their  new  habitations, 
they  cultivated  in  peace  their  fertile  Belds,  and  were 
invited  by  their  situation  to  teansport  their  commo- 
dities from  coast  to  coast.  Their  commerce  soon 
increased  with  their  industry.  They  afterward  were 
seeo  to  settle  in  Egypt,  to  brave  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhene  seas,  to  build  a  city  in  Corsica,  and  to 
extend  their  navigation  even  to  the  island  of  Tar- 
tessus,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.' 

Their  first  success  had,  however,  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  nation  too  near  to  them  not  to  be  for- 
midable. The  kings  of  Lydia,  of  which  Sardes  was 
the  capital,  seized  on  some  of  their  cities:*"  Crcesus 
conquered  them  all,  and  imposed  on  them  a  tribute." 
Cyrus>  before  he  attacked  the  latter  prince,  proposed 
to  them  to  join  their  arras  to  his,  which  they  refused." 
After  hisvictory,  be  disdained  to  receive  their  submis- 

1  HerodoU  lib.  I.  cap.  US.  1*8-  170.  Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  S84 ; 
lib.  14-  p&ge639.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.  page  S64.  ■■  HerodoL 
ibid.  lib.  ].  cap.  144.  Dianyg,  Halle.  Antiq.  Roooan.  lib.  4. 
i  25.  t.  ii.  p.  702.  <  Herodot.  ibid.  c.  163.  165 ;   lib.  S. 

c.  178;  lib.  S.  cap.  26;  lib.  4.  cap.  1S2.  Strab.  lib.  7.  p.  801. 
■"Herodot-ibid.c.  14, 15. 16-  "  Id.  ibid.  c.  6  et  27-  Md. 
ibid.  c.  75. 
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9ion,aDdordered  one  of  his  generals  to  march  ^^ast 
theni,  who  added  them  to  the  Persian  empire  by 
right  of  conquest '' 

Under  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  the;  revolted  :* 
and  soon  after,  supported  by  the  Athenians,  burned 
the  city  of  Sardis,  and  kindled  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks  that  fatal  hatred  which  torrents  of 
blood  have  not  yet  extinguished.  Subjugated  a 
second  time  by  the  former,''  who  compelled  them  to 
furnish  them  with  ships  against  the  latter/ they  shook 
off  their  yoke  after  the  battle  of  Mycale/  During  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  they  were  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  the  liacednmonians,  but  more  frequently  with 
the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  at  length  became 
subject."  Some  years  after,  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
restored  them  for  ever  to  their  ancient  masters. 

Thus,  during  about  two  centuries,  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  were  only  occupied  in  wearing,  breaking,  and 
resuming  their  chains.  Peace  was  to  them  what  it  is 
to  all  civilised  states,  a  slumber  which,  for  a  short 
time,  suspends  their  labours.  In  the  course  of  these 
calamitous  revolutions, some  cities  made  an  obstinate 
resistance  against  their  enemies.aud  others  exhibited 
the  noblest  examples  of  courage.  The  inhabitants  of 
Teos  and  Phocese  abandoned  the  tombs  of  their 
fathers ;  the  former  removed  to  Abdera  ia  Thrace, 
and  a  part  of  the  latter,  after  having  long  wandered 

p  Herodot  lib.  1.  cap.  141.  Thucyd.  lib.  1.  cap.  16. 

1  Herodot.  lib.  5.  g^.  9S.  '  Id,  lib.  6.  c.  33 ;  lib.  7.  cap.  9. 

•  Id.  lib.  8.  c.  85.  90.  <  Id.  lib.  9.  c.  104.  »  Thucyd.  lib.  6. 
c.  76,  77. 
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on  the  W9V«i,  laid  tbe  foundations  of  Uie  cities  of 
Elea  in  Italy"  and  Marseilles  in  Gaul- 

The  descendants  of  those  who  submitted  to  re- 
main in  subjection  to  Persia  paid  to  that  empire  tbe 
trUTUtewhichDariusbadimposedontheirancestor?.)' 
In  tbe  general  division  which  tb«t  prince  made  of 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  ^olia,  liinia,  and 
DoriS)  joined  to  Pampby lia,  X/ycia,  and  other  couu- 
tries,  were  taxed  in  perpetuityatfourhundred  talents'* 
—a  sum  which  will  not  appear  exorbitant,  if  we  con- 
sider tbe  extent,  fertility,  and  commerce  of  these 
countries.  As  the  levying  of  this  impost  occasioned 
various  disputes  between  the  difierent  cities,  aud 
between  individuals,  Artapheroes,  the  brother  of 
Dvius,  having  caused  the  lands  on  which  it  was 
aaiesaed  to  be  measured,  in  parasaDgs,t  procured  » 
proportional  tabW  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  ench 
contributor  to  be  drawn  up>  to  which  be  obtaijied 
the  consent  of  the  several  deputies,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  future  contention.' 

We  perceive  from  this  example  that  tbe  court  of 
Suea  was  desirous  to  retain  the  Greeks,  its  subjects, 
in  submission  rather  than  in  servitude;  it  had  eves 
left  them  their  laws,  their  religion,  their  festivals,  and 
their  provincial  assemblies.  But,  by  a  false  policy, 
the  soverdgn  frequently  granted  the  domain,  at  lef»t 

-  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  164. 168.  ^  Id.  ibid.  c.  6-  27.  Xen. 
Hitt.  Gneclib.  3.  p.  501-  >  Herodot  lib.  3.  c.  90.  *^b«at 
2.500,000  Uvrea.^l04,166i.)  t  l^t  u  to  say  iosquare  p^ 
raiangi.  Tbe  paraaaug  mu  equal  to  226S  toisea  (2  miles 
6  furlongs.)  ■  Herodot,  lib.  6.  c.  4'2. 
2c  2 
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the  admin  istratioD  of  the  governmeat,  of  a  Greek  citj 
to  one  of  its  citizens,  who,  after  having  engaged  for 
the  fidelit^'of  his  countrjmen,  excited  them  to  revolt, 
or  exercised  over  them  an  absolute  authority.''  They 
were  then  at  once  exposed  to  the  arrogance  of  the 
governor-general  of  theprovince,  and  theoppressions 
of  particular  governors  whom  be  protected;  and,  as 
they  were  too  far  removed  from  the 'centre  of  the  em- 
pire,  their  complaints  rarely  reached  ihe  foot  of  the 
throne.  Id  vain  was  it  that  even  Mardonius,  who 
commanded  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxea,  eodea^ 
voured  to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  original 
principles.  Having  obtained  the  government  of 
Sardes,  be  re-established  tbe  democracy  in  the  cities 
of  Ionia,  and  expelled  the  subaltern  tyrants;'  but 
they  soon  returned,*' because  the  successors  of  Darius, 
wishing  to  bestow  rewards  on  their  flatterers,  found 
no  mode  of  doing  this  so  easy  as  that  of  abandoning 
to  them  the  pillage  of  a  distant  city.  At  present 
such  grants  are  more  rarely  conferred;  butthe  Asiatic 
Greeks,  enervated  by  pleasure,  have  every  where 
suffered  the  oligarchy  to  become  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  popular  government' 

If  we  consider  with  proper  attention  the  circum- 
st&nces  in  which  they  were  situated,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  tbey  should  preserve 
completeliberty.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia,whichafier- 

>•  Herodot.  lib.  4.  p.  137, 138;  lib.  5.  27.  AiitUA.  de  Rep.  c.  2. 
lib.  5.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  402-  Id.  Cur.  Rei.  Famil.  t.  ii.  p.  SO*.  Nep. 
in  Miltiad.  cap.  3.         "  Herodat.  lib.  6.  c.  43.  <•  Id.  lib.  7. 

c.  85.        *  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  1.  p.  36. 
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ward  became  one  of  the  provincea  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, had  for  its  natural  boundary  the^gean  Sea,  the 
shores  of  which  are  peopled  by  Greek  colonies.  They 
occupy  80  narrow  a  space,  that  they  must  necessarily 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lydiaos  and  Persians,  unless 
they  took  proper  measures  for  their  defence.  But  by 
a  defect  which  also  subsists  among  the  confederate 
republics  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  not  only  ^olia, 
iBnia,  and  Doris,  when  threatened  with  invasion, 
did  not  unite  their  forces,  but  in  each  of  the  three 
provinces  the  decrees  of  the  general  assembly  were 
not  obligatory  on  all  the  states  of  the  deputies  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  made  a  separate 
peace  with  that  prince,  and  delivered  up  the  other 
cities  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies.' 

When  Greece  consented  to  take  arms  in  their 
defence,  she  drew  on  herself  the  innumerable  armies 
of  the  Persians;  and,  but  for  prodigies  of  chance 
and  valour,  must  have  sunk  beneath  a  foreign  yoke. 
]f>  after  disastrous  wars,  repeated  through  a  whole 
century,  she  has  at  last  renounced  the  ill-fated  pro- 
ject of  breakingthe  chains  of  theIonians,itisbecause 
she  has  at  length  been  convinced  that  their  situation 
and  circumstances  oppose  invincible  obstacles  to 
their  emancipation.  This  the  sage  Bias  of  Priene 
expressly-declared  when  Cyrus  had  rendered  himself 
master  of  Lydia,  "  Stay  not  here,"  said  he  to  the 
liinians,  "to  sink  into  an  ignominious  slavery;  em- 


t  Herodot.lib.  1.  C  141.  169. 
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bftrk  on  board  your  ships,  traverse  the  setu,  and  take 
possession  of  Satdioia  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
where  jou  may  still  enjoy  liberty  and  peace."s 

Twice  have  these  people  had  it  in  tiieir  power  to 
throw  off  th6  Persian  yoke,  once  by  following  the 
counsel  of  Bias,  and  a  second  time  by  accepting  the 
proposals  of  the  LacedEemonians,  who  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Median  war,  offered  to  convey  them 
back  into  Greece;  **  but  they  have  always  refused  to 
Ibrsake  theirbabitations;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  population  and  their  riches,  independence  was 
not  necessary  to  their  happiness. 

I  return  to  the  narrative  of  my  travels,  from  which 
I  have  too  long  digressed.  We  made  thetourof  the 
three  Greek  provinces  of  Asia ;  but,  as  I  have  said 
above,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  my  account  of  them 
t6  a  few  general  observations. 

The  city  of  Cydie  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
ancient  in  ^olia.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
described  to  us  as  fnen  almost  stupid;  but  we 
soon  found  that  they  owed  this  chuucler  only  to 
their  virtues.  The  next  day  after  our  arrival  it 
rained, 'while  we  werfe  walking  in  (he  forum,  which  is 
surrounded  with  porticoes  appertaining  to  the  repub- 
lic. We  were  about  to  take  shelter  under  them,  but 
•wetk  withheld,  because  it  was  necessary  permission 
should  first  be  given.  A  voice  exclaimed :  "  Enter 
under  the  porticoes;"  and  immediately  every  person 


(  Herodot.  lib.  1.  c.  170.  *■  Id.  lib.  9.  cap.  106.    Diod. 

Sic.  lib.  11.  p.  89. 
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ran  tbither-  We  learned  that  they  bad  been  made 
over  for  a  time  to  the  creditors  of  tbe  state ;  and  a« 
the  people  pay  respect  to  their  property,  though  they 
OD  the  other  hand  would  blush  to  leave  tbe  people 
exposed  to  tbe  inclemency  of  tbe  weather,  it  is  said 
that  the  inb^itants  of  Cyme  would  never  take  refu^ 
under  tbe  porticoes  when  it  rains,  unless  they  were 
expressly  desired.  It  is  also  said,  that  for  three  hun- 
dred years  they  knew  not  that  they  possessed  a  har- 
bour, because  during  that  time  they  abstained  from 
receiving  any  customs  on  tbe  mercbandige  which 
was  brought  to  them  from  foreign  countries.' 

After  having  passed  some  days  at  Phoctea,  tbe 
walls  of  which  are  built  with  large  stones  joined 
together  with  the  greatest  exactness/ we  entered  tbe 
vast  and  rich  plains  which  tbe  Hebrus  fertilises  with 
its  waters,  and  which  extend  from  the  sea-shore  to 
beyond  Sardes.'  Tbe  pleasure  I  felt  in  admiring  them 
was  accompanied  with  a  melancholyreflection.  How 
repeatedly,  said  I,  have  these  fields  been  drenched 
with  human  blood  \'^  and  bow  many  times  yet  to 
come  shall  they  again  be  ensanguined  !"  When  I 
surveyed  a  spacious  plain  in  Greece,!  was  constantly 
informed.  Here,  on  such  an  occasion,  so  many  thou- 
sand Greeks  fell  in  battle :  but  in  Scytbia  it  was 
said :  These  fields,  tiie  eternal  abode  of  peace,  will 
feed  so  many  thousand  sheep. 

'  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.  622-  ^  Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  I6S. 

'  Strab.  lib.  13.  p.626.  Toumef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  49«.  "  Xen. 
Iwtit.  Cyrus,  p.  158.  Diod.  Sic  lib.  14.  p.  298.  Fausan.  lib.  3. 
c  9.  p.  226.        "  Liv.  lib.  37.  c.  37. 
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Our  road,  which  was  almost  every  where  over- 
shadowed hy  beautiful  andrachnes,*  led  us  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hermus,  and  tbeuce  our  view  extended 
over  that  superb  bay,  tormed  bya  pen  insula,  on  which 
are  the  cities  of  Erytbrae  and  Teos.  At  the  bottom 
of  it  are  some  small  villages,  the  unfortunate  remains 
of  the  ancient  cit;  of  Smyrna,  formerly  destroyed 
by  tbe  Lydians.?  They  still  bear  the  same  name ; 
and  should  favourable  circumstances  one  day  permit 
tbe  inhabitants  to  unite  and  form  one  town,  defended 
by  walls,  their  situation  will  doubtless  attract  an  im- 
mense commerce.  Theyshowed  us,at  a  little  distance 
from  their  habitations,  a  grotto  trom  which  issues  a 
small  stream  they  name  Meles.  They  hold  this  place 
sacred  :  for  it  was  there,  as  they  pretend,  that  Ho- 
mer composed  bis  immortal  works.'' 

In  the  road,  almost  in  front  of  Smyrna,  is  the 
island  of  Clazomense,  which  derives  a  great  profit 
from  its  oils/  Its  inhabitants  hold  one  of  the  first 
ranks  among  the  people  of  Ionia.  They  told  us  the 
means  they  once  employed  to  restore  their  finances. 
After  a  war  that  had  exhausted  the  public  treasury, 
they  found  tbey  were  indebted  to  the  disbanded  sol- 
diers (be  sum  eftwenty  talents;*  which  being  unable 
tn  raise,  they  paid  them  interest,  which  tbey  fixed  at 
twenty-five  per  cent.  They  afterward  struck  iron- 
money,  to  which  tbey  affixed  the  same  value  as  if  it 

•>  TourneC  Voyag.  torn.  i.  p.  495.  f  Strab.  lib.  14^.  p.  646. 
1  Pfltuan.  )ib.  7.  cap.  5.  p.  535.  Arulid.  Oral,  in  Smyrn.  torn.  i. 
p.  408.  '  Aristot.  Cur.  Rei  Famtl.  t.  ii.  p.  50i.  *  108,000 
livreb.  (4,500/.) 
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were  silver.  The  rich  consented  to  take  it,  the  debt 
was  liquidated,  and  the  revenues  of  the  state,  admi- 
nistered with  economy,  enabled  them  ^adually  to 
call  in  the  adulterated  coin  circulated  in  commerce/ 

The  petty  tyrants  formerly  established  in  Ionia 
had  recourse  to  more  odious  means  to  acquire  riches. 
The  following  fact  was  related  to  us  at  Pbocsa.  A 
Rhodian  governed  that  city,  who  had  contrived  to 
form  two  opposite  factions.  He  separately  and 
secretly  told  the  leaders  of  each,  that  their  enemies 
had  offered  him  such  a  sum  of  money  to  declare  in 
their  favour ;  by  which  means  he  obtained  Uie  same 
price  from  both,  and  afterward  effected  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  two  parties,^ 

We  took  our  road  toward  the  south.  Besides 
the  cities  which  are  within  land,  we  visited,  on  the 
sea-shore,  or  in  the  environs,  Lebedos,  Colophon, 
Ephesus,  Priene,  Miletus,  lasus,  Myndus,  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Coidus. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  showed  us  with  r^et 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  equally  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity  and  its  magnificence."  Fourteen 
years  before  it  had  been  burnt,  not  by  lightning,  or 
the  fury  of  an  enemy,  hut  by  the  caprice  of  an  indi- 
vidual, named  Herostratus,  who,  when  put  to  the 
torture,  confessed  that  his  only  motive  was  to  eter- 
nise his  name/  The  general  assembly  of  the  states 
of  Ionia  passed  adecree  to  condemn  this  fatal  name 
to  oblivion ;   but  the  prohibition  to  record  it  can 

■  Ap.  Aristot.  Cur.  Rei  Famil.  torn.  ii.  p.  504.  ■  Id.  ibid. 

"  Pausan.  lib.  4.  cap.  31 .  p.  357.  •  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2. 
c.  -27.  t.  ii.  p.  456-     Plut.  in  Altx.  t,  i.  p.  665.    Solin.  c.  40- 
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odIj  serve  to  perpetuate  its  remembrance ;  and  the 
historian  TheopompuB  one  daj  told  me,  that,  when 
he  relates  the  fact,  he  shall  give  the  name  of  the 
incendiary.^ 

Nothing  remains  of  this  superb  edifice  but  the 
four  walls,  and  some  columns  which  rise  in  the  midst 
of  ruins.  The  fire  has  consumed  the  roof,  and  the 
ornaments  which  decorated  the  nave.  It  is  bf^n  to 
be  rebuilt.  All  the  citizens  have  contributed,  and 
the  women  have  sacrificed  their  jewels.'  The  parts 
which  the  fire  has  damaged  will  be  repaired,  and 
those  which  it  has  destroyed  restored  with  still 
greater  magnificence,  or  at  least  with  more  taste. 
The  beautj  of  tlie  inside  was  heightened  by  the 
lustre  of  gold,  and  the  works  of  several  celebrated 
artists;'  but  it  will  now  derive  additional  splendour 
from  the  tributes  of  painting  and  sculpture,''  which 
have  been  brought  to  perfection  in  these  modern 
times.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  form  of  the 
statue,  a  form  anciently  borrowed  from  the  K^gyp- 
tians,  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  temples  of 
several  Greek  cities.<=  The  goddess  bears  on  her  head 
a  tower ;  two  iron  rods  support  the  hands ;  and  the 
body  terminates  in  a  sheath  enriched  with  figures  of 
animals  and  otber  symbols.* 

The  Ephesians  have  a  very  wise  law  relative  to 
the  construction  of  public  edifices.    The  architect, 

y  Aul  Gelt.  lib.  2.  c.  6.  Val.  Max.  lib.  8.  c  14-.  Extern. 
No.  5.  ■  Aristot.  Cur.  Rei  Famil.  t  ii.  p.  505-  Stnh.  lib.  14. 
p.  640.  •  Aristoph.  in  Nub.  v.  598.  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  8.  t.  it. 
p.  649.  *>Strab.lib.  14.  p.  641.  PIin.lib.35.  cap.  10.  t  ii. 
p.  697-        'Pausan.  lib.  4.  c.  31.  p.  357.  *  See  note  XV.  at 

the  end  of  the  volume. 
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whose  plan  is  chosen,  enters  into  a  bond  by  which 
be  engages  all  bis  property.  If  be  exactly  fulfils 
the  conditions  of  bis  agreement,  honours  are  decreed 
him;  if  the  expense  exceeds  the  sum  stipulated  only 
by  one  quarter,  the  surplus  is  paid  from  the  public 
treasury  ;  but  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the  property  of 
the  architect  is  taken  to  pay  the  renutinder.*' 

We  next  proceeded  to  Miletus,  and  surveyed  with 
admiration  its  temples,  festivals,  manufactures,  har- 
bours, and  the  innumerable  concourse  of  ships,  mari- 
ners, and  workmen,  there  perpetually  in  motion. 
This  city  is  an  abode  of  opulence,  learning,  and  plea- 
sure: it  is  the  Athens  of  Ionia.  Doris,  daughter  of 
the  Ocean,  had  by  Nereus  fifty  daughters,  named 
Nereides,  all  distinguished  by  various  charms.*^  Mi- 
letus has  sent  forth  a  still  greater  number  of  colonies, 
which  po-petuate  her  glory  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Propontis,  and  the  EuxineSea.'*  Tbeir 
metropolis  gave  birth  to  the  first  historians  and  the 
first  philosophers,  and  boasts  of  having  produced 
Aspasia,  and  the  most  beautifiil  and  accomplished 
courtesans.  On  certain  occasions  the  interest  of  her 
commerce  have  compelled  her  to  prefer  peace  to 
war;  on  others,  she  has  laid  down  her  arms  without 
having  disgraced  them ;  and  hence  the  proverb : 
The  Milesians  were  valiant  in  times  past.' 

*  VitruT.  Prarf.  lib.  10.  p.  203.  '  Hedod.  de  Gener.  Deor. 

V.  2«1.  '  EphoT.  ap.  Alhen.  lib.  12.  p.  52S.     Sti^.  lib.  14. 

p.  635.  Seoec.  de  Conaolat.  ad.  Helv.  c.  6.  Plin.  lib.  5-  c.  23. 
t.  i.  p.  !i78.  *  Seneca  attributes  to  Miletus  scventj-five  colo- 
nies ;  Flioy  mare  than  eighty.  See  the  citations.  s  Alhcn. 
lib.  12.  p.  523-     Arititoph.  in  I^ut.  v.  1003. 
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Within  the  walls  the  city  is  adorned  b;  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts;  and  without,  embellished  by  the 
riches  of  nature.  How  often  have  we  directed  our 
steps  to  the  banks  of  the  Mieander,  which,  after 
having  received  numerous  rivers,  and  bathed  the 
waits  of  various  cities,  rolls  its  waters,  in  innumer* 
able  windings,  through  the  plain  which  is  honoured 
by  bearing  its  name,  and  proudly  ornaments  its 
course  with  the  plenty  it  creates!''  How  often,seated 
on  the  turf  which  borders  its  flowery  margin,  sur- 
rounded on  alt  sides  with  the  most  delightful  pros- 
pects, and  unable  to  satiate  our  senses  with  the 
purity  and  serene  splendour  of  the  air  and  sky,'  have 
we  not  felt  a  delicious  languor  insinuate  itself  into 
our  souls,  and  throw  us,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  the 
intoxication  of  happiness  !  Such  is  the  influence 
of  the  climate  of  Ionia:  and  as  moral  causes,  far 
from  correcting,  have  only  tended  to  increase  it, 
the  Iboians  are  become  the  most  efleminate,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  to  tie  numbered  among  the  most 
amiable  people  of  Greece. 

In  their  ideas,  sentiments,  and  manners,^  a  certain 
softness  prevails,  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  so- 
ciety; and  in  their  music  and  dances'  a]it}erty  which 
at  first  offends,  but  at  length  seduces.  They  have 
added  new  charms  to  pleasure,  and  enriched  their 

h  Herodot.  lib.  7- c.  26.  Strttb.lib.l2.p.S77,S78.  'He- 
rodoL  lib.  1.  c  142.  Paiuan.  lib.  7-  c.  5.  p.  5SS,  535.  Chandl. 
TniT.  in  Alia  Minor,  c.  21.  p.  78.  "  Ariitoph.  in  Thesm. 

V.  170.  Schol.  ibid.  Id.inEcde8.v.9]S.  Flat. de Leg. lib. S. 
U  ii.  p.  680.  Ephor.  et  Heraclid.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  12.  c.  5.  p.  52S. 
'  Horat.  lib.  3.  od.  6.  v.  21.     Athen.  lib'.  I*,  c.  5-  p.  625- 
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luxorj  bj  iDTeatioos.  Numerous  festivals  occupy 
them  at  home,  or  attract  Uiem  to.  the  neighbouring 
cities;  where  the  men  appear  in  munificent  habits 
and  the  women  inatl  theelegance  of  female  ornament 
and  with  all  the  desire  of  pleasing."  Hence  the  reve- 
rence  they  preserve  for  the  ancient  traditions  which 
justify  their  propensity  to  pleasure.  Near  Miletus 
we  were  conducted  to  the  fountain  of  Biblis,  where 
that  unhappy  princess  expired  with  love  and  grief." 
We  were  also  shown  Mount  Latmos,  where  Diana 
granted  her  favours  to  the  youth  Endymion."  At 
Samos,  unfortunate  lovers  address  their  vows  to  the 
manes  of  Leouticbus  and  Rhadina  ^ 

When  we  go  up  the  Nile  from  Memphis  to  Thebes, 
we  survey  on-  each  side  monuments  of  every  kind, 
among  which  pyramids  and  obelisks  at  intervals  lift, 
their  heads.  But  a  scene  a  thousand  times  more  in- 
teresting o0ers  itself  to  theadmiration  of  the  attentive 
traveller  who  takes  his  departure  &om  the  port  of 
HalicarnassustoproceedtotbepeninsulaofErythrae. 
In  this  pass^;e,  which,  in  a  right  Hoe,  is  only  of  about 
nine  hundred  stadia,*  he  views  a  multitude  of  cities 
scattered  over  the  coasts  of  the  continent  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Never  with  such  a  narrow 
space  did  Nature  produce  so  great  a  number  of  men 
of  distinguished  talents  and  sublime  genius.  Herodo- 

"  Xenophon.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  12.  p.  526.  "Pausan.  Hb.  7. 

0.  5.  p.  535.  Conon.  ap.  Phot.  p.  42S.  Ovid.  MeUm.  lib.  9. 
V.  iS*.  «  Paiuan.  lib.  5.  c.  1 .  p.  376.    Pltn.  lib.  3.  c.  9.  t.  i. 

p.  76.  Hetych.  in  'E-fiuii.  Ac.  f  Pausan.  ibid.  *  About 
34  leagues. 
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tus  was  born  at  HalicaroasBus.  Hippocrates  at  Cos, 
Tliales  at  Miletus,  Pythagoras  at  Satnos,  Parrhosius 
at  Ephesu8,*XenophaDesi'at  Colophon,  Anocreon 
atTeos,  Anaxagoras  at  ClazonieniE,aod  Homer  every 
where ;  for  I  have  already  said  that  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  latter  excites  a  great 
rivalry  through  this  country.  I  have  not  included 
in  this  list  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  Ionia;  for 
the  same  reason  that,  when  speaking  of  the  deities 
of  Olympus,  we  only  mention  the  greatest  gods. 

From  Ionia,  properly  so  called^  we  passed  into 
Doris,  which  makes  a  port  of  aocieot  Coria.  Cnidus, 
situated  near  the  promontory  Triopium,  gave  birth  to 
tile  historian  Ctesias:  as  also  to  the  astronomer  Eu- 
doKus,  who  has  lived  in  our  time.  We  were  shown, 
as  we  passed  by,  the  house  in  which  the  latter  made 
his  observations;  i  and  soon  after  found  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Praxiteles. 
This  statue  had  just  been  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  temple,  which  received  light  by  two  opposite 
doorsjin  order  that  a  gentle  light  might  fall  on  it  on 
every  side/  But  how  may  it  be  possible  to  describe 
the  surprise  we  felt  at  the  first  view,  and  the  illusions 
which  quickly  followed !  We  tent  our  own  feelingstD 
the  marble,*  and  seemed  to  hear  it  sigh.  Two  pupils 
of  Praxiteles,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Athens  to 

*  Apelln  alBO  was  bam  in  thii  cMiiitry ;  at  Cob  acotaiiag  to 
•ome,  and  at  Epheana  accordiog  to  others.  f  The  founder  of 
the  Elean  tcboid.  i  Strab.  lib.  2.  p.  1 19 ;  lib.  H,  p.  6^. 

'Hin.  lib.  36.  c.  5.  t.  iL  p.  736-  Lucian.  in  Amor.  \  13.  i.  ii. 
p.  411.        •  Diod.  Sic.  Eclog.  ex.  lib.  26.  p.  884. 
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study  this  master-piece  of  art,  pointed  out  to  us  tbe 
lieauties,  of  which  we  felt  the  effectwithout  penetrat- 
iog  the  cause.  Among  the  bj-standera  one  said  — 
"Venus  has  forsaken  Olympus,  and  comedown  to 
dwell  with  us."  Another  said — "  If  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva should  now  behold  her,  they  would  no  more 
complain  of  the  judgment  of  Paris:" '  and  a  third 
exclaimed,  "Thegoddess  formerly  deigned  to  exhibit 
her  charms  without  a  veil  to  Paris,  Anchises,  and 
Adonis.  Has  she  been  seen  in  the  same  manner  by 
Praxiteles?""  "Yes,"  replied  one  of  his  pupils, 
"  and  under  the  tbrm  of  Phryne."'  In  fact,  at  the 
first  sight  we  had  recognised  the  look  and  features 
of  that  famous  courtesan ;  and  our  young  artists 
discovered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  statue  had  the 
enchanting  smile  of  another  mistress  of  Praxiteles, 
named  CratineJ 

Thus  have  the  painters  and  sculptors,  taking 
their  mistresses  for  their  models,  exhibited  them 
to  public  veneration  under  the  name  of  different 
divinities.  In  like  manner,  in  designing  the  head 
of  Mercury,  they  have  copied  the  features  of  Alci- 
biades.^ 

The  Cnidians  are  prond  of  a  treasure  which  at 
once  promotes  the  interest  of  their  commerce,  and 
contributes  to  tbelr  glory.  Among  a  people  devoted 
to  superstition,  and  passionately  in  love  with  the  arts, 
an  oracle  or  a  celebrated  monumeot  is  rafficient  to 

<  Anhol.  lib.  4.  c.  IS.  p.  S23.  "  Id.  ibid.  p.  324.  ■  Athen. 
lib.  IS.  c.  6-  p.  591 .  J  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  47. 

Luciao.  in  Amor,  j  13. 1,  ii.  p.  4'11.        ■Clem.  Alex. ibid. 
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attract  strangerfi,  who  frequeotly  cross  tbe  seas,  to 
repair  to  Cnidus,  and  contemplate  tbe  finest  work 
which  ever  came  from  tbe  haods  of  Praxiteles.** 

Lysis,  who  was  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  the 
statue,  expressed  bis  admiration  in  tbe  most  exag- 
gerated terms;  and  exclaimed  from  time  to  lime  — 
Never didNature  produce anythingso  perfect!  But 
bow,  replied  I,  can  you  be  certain  that,  among  the 
infinite  number  of  forms  which  she  has  given  to 
the  human  body,  there  may  not  be  some  one  which 
even  surpasses  in  beauty  that  you  have  before  your 
eyes  P  Have  you  examined  all  tbe  bodies  which 
have  existed,  or  which  now  exist  ?  You  will  at 
least  confess,  answered  he,  that  art  multiplies  these' 
models;  and  that,  by  carefully  collectiDg  tbe  beauties 
scattered  among  different  individuals, **  it  has  found 
the  secret  of  remedy  ingthe  unpardonable  negligence 
of  Nature.  Is  not  tbe  human  form  exhibited  with 
more  splendour  and  dignity  in  the  workshops  of  our 
artists  than  among  all  tbe  families  of  Greece !  In  tbe 
eyesof  Nature,  replied  I,  nothing  is  beautiful,  nothing 
deformed;  all  is  order.  Little  does  she  r^ard  that, 
from  our  innumerable  combinations,  a  form  may  re- 
sult possessed  of  all  tbe  perfections,  or  all  the  defects. 


•  Plin.  lib.  36.  c.  5.  t.  ii.  p.  726.  *  Some  coins  struck  at 

Cnidiu,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  represent,  it  ia  sap- 
posed,  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles — With  her  right  hand  the  god- 
dess conceals  her  sex,  and  in  her  ]ett  holds  a  linen  cloth  overU 
vessel  containing  perfumes.  See  the  plate  of  medals,  fig.  5. 
<>Xen.  Mem.  lib.  3.  p.  781.  Cicer.  de  Invent,  lib.  2.  cap.  1. 
t.i.p.75. 
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which  we  attribute  to  the  human  body :  her  single 
object  is,  to  preserve  that  harmony  which,  connect- 
ing by  iovigible  chains  the  minutest  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  great  whole,  conducts  them  silently  to 
the  end  she  has  proposed.  Reverence  therefore  her 
operations :  they  are  of  so  exalted  a  kind,  that  the 
least  reflection  would  discover  to  you  more  real 
beauties  in  an  insect  than  in  this  statue. 

Lysis,  indignant  at  the  blasphemies  I  bad  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  the  goddess,  replied  to  me,  with 
warmth — Why  should  we  reflect,  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  impressions  so  lively? — Those  you 
feel,  answered  I,  would  be  less  so  were  you  altuie  and 
uninterested,  and  especially  were  you  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  wtist.  I  have  followed  the  progress  of 
your  sensations.  You  have  been  struck  at  the  first 
view,  and  you  have  expressed  yourself  like  a  man  of 
taste;  aerreeable  recollections  have  aflerwards  been 
awakened  in  your  heart,  and  you  have  assumed  the 
language  of  passion.  When  our  young  pupils  bad 
unfolded  to  you  some  secrets  of  their  art,  you  bave 
wished  torefine  on  their  expressions,  and  you  chilled 
me  with  your  enthusiasm.  How  much  more  com- 
mendable was  the  candour  of  that  Athenian,  who 
being  by  accident  in  the  portico  in  which  is  the 
celebrated  Helen  of  Zeuxis,  and  viewing  it  for  some 
moments,  was  less  surprised  at  the  excellence  of  the 
picture  than  at  the  transports  of  a  painter,  who 
stood  near  him,  and  to  whom  he  frankly  said — For 
my  part,  I  cannot  perceive  that  this  woman  is  so 

vot.  V.  2d 
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extraordinarily  beautiful. — That  is,  replied  the 
artist,  because  you  have  not  my  eyes.*^ 

On  coming  out  of  the  temple,  we  passed  tbrougb 
the  sacred  grove,  in  which  every  object  has  a  relation 
to  the  worship  of  Venus.  There  the  mother  of  Adonis 
seemed  again  to  live,  and  enjoy  an  eternal  youth, 
under  the  form  of  the  myrtle ;  the  tender  Daphne 
under  that  of  the  laurel;  *'  and  ^e  beautiful  Cypa- 
rissus  under  that  of  the  cypress.'  Every  where  the 
flexible  ivy  closely  grasped  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  in  some  places  the  too  fruitful  vine  found  a 
convenient  support.  Beoeath arbours  overshadowed 
by  lo^ty  plane-trees,  we  saw  several  companies  of 
Cnidians,  who,  after  having  solemnised  a  sacrifice, 
took  a  rural  repast/ — They  sang  their  loves,  and 
frequently  poured  into  their  cups  the  delicious  wine 
which  that  happy  country  produces.' 

In  the  evening,  when  we  returned  to  our  inn,  our 
two  young  pupils  opened  their  portfolios,  and 
^owed  uB,  in  sketches  which  they  had  procured, 
tfie  first  thoughts  of  several  celebrated  artists ;''  as 
also  a  great  number  of  studies  which  they  had  made 
after  various  beautiful  works,  and  in  pajticular  after 
the  famous  statue  of  Polycletus  which  is  named  the 
Caoon  or  rale.'  They  constantly  carried  with  them 

<  PluL  sp.  Stob.  aenn.  61.  p.  394.  JEiim.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  14. 
p  47.  ■'Fhiloat.in  Vit.  Apol.  lib.l.  cap.  16.p.  19.    Virg. 

eclog.  3.  T.  63.  *  Philostr.  ibid.  'Locian.in  Amor.  {  12. 
L  ii.  p.  409.  R  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637.  ^  Petron.  in  Satir. 

p.  31 1 .  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xix.  p.  260.  •  Piio. 
lib.  34.  c.  8.  L  ii.  p.  650.  Lucian.  de  Moru  Peregr.  §  9.  t.  iii. 
p.  331, 
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the  vfork  which  that  artist  cotupueed  to  justify  the 
proportions  of  his  6g^re;^  and  the  treatise  on  sym- 
metry and  coloars,  which  had  been  published  not 
long  before  by  the  painter  Eupranor.' 

On  this  occasion  several  questions  were  proposed 
concerningbeauty,  both  universal  and  individual.  All 
present  considered  it  as  a  quality  solely  relative  to 
our  species ;  and  all  agreed  that  it  produces  a  sur- 
prise accompanied  with  admiration;  and  that  it 
acts  on  UB  with  more  or  less  force,  according  to  the 
organisation  of  our  senses,  and  the  modifications  of 
our  soul.  But  they  added  that,  the  idea  which  we 
form  of  it  not  being  the  same  in  Africa  as  in  Europe, 
but  every  where  varying  according  to  the  difference 
of  age  or  sex,  it  was  not  possible  to  unite  all  its 
different  characteristics  in  an  exact  definitioD. 

One  of  the  company,  who  was  at  once  a  physician 
aod  a  philosopher,  afler  having  observed  that  the 
parts  of  our  body  are  composed  of  primitive  elements, 
maintained  that  health  is  the  consequence  of  the 
equilibrium  of  these  elements,  and  that  beauty  is  the 
result  of  the  whole  produced  hy  these  parts."*  No, 
said  one  of  the  disciples  of  Praxiteles;  he  who,  ser- 
vilely following  rules,  shall  only  fix  his  attention  on 
the  correspondence  of  the  parts,  and  accuracy  of 
their  proportions,  will  never  arrive  at  perfection. 
He  was  asked  what  models  a  great  artist  proposes 
to  himself,  when  he  wishes  to  represent  the  sovereign 

k  Galen,  de  Hippocr.  et  Plat  D<^inat.  lib.  5.  tarn.  i.  p.  288. 
I  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  1 1. 1.  li.  p.  70i.  "  Galen,  de  Hippocr.  et 

Plat.  Di^mat.  lib.  5.  t  i.  p.288. 
3d3 
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of  the  gods,  or  the  mother  of  love  ?  Those  models, 
aoBwered  he,  which  he  has  formed  to  himself  from 
an  attentive  study  of  nature  and  art ;  aod  in  which 
are  stored  up,  if  I  may  so  speak,  all  the  charms 
which  are  suitable  to  every  kind  of  beauty.  With 
fail  eyes  fixed  od  one  of  these,  he  eodeavours,  by 
long  labour,  to  reproduce  it  in  his  copy:'  he  re- 
touches it  a  thousand  times  ;  now  stamping  on  it 
the  impress  of  his  elevated  soul,  and  now  that  of 
his  luxuriant  imagination:  and  never  leaves  it  till 
be  has  infused  a  sublime  majesty  into  the  Jupiter 
of  Olympia,  or  seductive  graces  into  the  Venus  of 
Coidus. 

The  original  difficulty,  replied  I,  still  remains. 
These  images  of  beauty  of  which  you  speak,  these 
abstract  forms  in  which  the  truly  simple  is  enriched 
by  the  true  ideal,*^  have  in  them  nothing  precise  or 
uniform:  but  each  artist  conceives  and  exhibits  them 
to  us  with  different  features.  The  true  idea  therefore 
of  the  transcendently  beautiful  cannotbe  taken  from 
measures  so  variable. 

Plato,  no-where  finding  beauty  exempt  from 
blemishes  and  imperfection,  to  discover  it,  raised  his 
ideas  to  tJiat  model  which  the  great  Disposer  of  alt 
things  copied,  when  he  reduced  chaos  to  order.P 
There  were  traced, in  an  ineffable  and  sublime*  man- 
ner, all  the  species  of  objects  which  our  senses  dis- 

■  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  6.  t.  ii.  p.  767.  "  Cicer.  Oral.  c.  -2. 1. 1. 
p.  421 .  De  Piles  Cours,  de  Feint,  p.  32.  Winckelm.  Hist,  de 
I'Art,  t.  ii.  p.  41.  Jiin.  de  Pict.  Vet.  lib.  1.  c.  2.  p.  9.  v  Tun. 
de  Aoiin.  Muod.  ap.  Plat.  tom.  iii.  p.  93.  Plat,  in  Tim,  ibid, 
p.  29.        *  See  Chap.  LIX. 
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cover.i  and  all  the  beauties  of  which  the  human 
body  is  susceptible  in  the  different  periods  of  life. 
Had  not  rebellious  matter  opposed,  with  an  invin- 
cible resistance,  the  action  of  the  Divine  Being,  the 
visible  world  would  have  possessed  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  intellectual.  Particular  beauties  indeed 
would  have  made  on  us  but  a  slight  impression, 
because  they  would  have  been  common  to  indivi- 
duals of  tbe  same  sex  and  the  same  age ;  but  how 
much  stronger  and  more  durable  would  have  been 
our  emotions  at  beholding  such  a  profusion  of 
beauties,  ever  pure  and  without  the  least  mixture, 
— ever  the  same,  and  ever  new  ! 

In  our  present  state,  the  soul,  in  which  shines  a 
ray  of  light  emanated  from  the  Divinity,  incessantly 
sighs  after  this  essential  beauty ; ''  seeks  its  feeble 
remains  dispersed  in  the  beings  which  surround  it; 
and  elicits  from  itself  some  sparkles  of  it,  which  are 
resplendent  in  the  noble  productions  of  tbe  arts,  and 
cause  us  to  acknowledge  that  their  authors,  no  less 
than  the  poets,  are  animated  by  a  celestial  flame.* 

This  theory  was  admired,  but  at  the  same  time 
combated.  Philotas  took  up  tbe  discourse.  Aristotle, 
said  he,  ^ho  never  indulges  his  imagination,  perhaps 
because  Plato  has  indulged  his  but  too  much,  has 
been  contented  with  saying  that  beauty  is  order  in 
grandeur.'  In  fact,  order  supposes  symmetry,  fitness, 

1  Hat.  de  Leg.  lib.  10.  torn.  ii.  p.  597-  '  Plat,  in  Conv. 

torn.  iii.  p.  21 1.    Id.  in  Fhnd.  p.  251 .  '  Jun.  de  PJct.  lib.  8. 

c.  i.  p.  2S.  ■  AriBtot.  de  Mor.  lib.  4.  c.  7.  t  it.  p.  49L  Id.  de 
Poet.c.7.  t.  ii.  p.  658. 
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and  barmony ;  id  grandeur  are  comprised  simpU- 
city,  unity}  and  majesty.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
definition  contained  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of 
beauty,  both  universal  and  particular. 

Wc  went  from  Cnidus  Mylasa,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Caria.  It  possesses  a  rich  territory,  and 
contains  a  great  number  of  temples,  some  of  them 
very  ancient,  and  built  of  a  beautiful  marble,  dug 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry."  In  the  evening,  Str^- 
tonicus  told  us  he  intended  to  play  on  the  cithara,  in 
the  presenceofthe  people  of  the  place;  and  was  not 
to  be  dissuaded  from  his  design  by  our  host,  who 
related  to  him  a  &ct  that  had  lately  happened  in 
another  city  of  that  district,  named  lasus.  The  mul- 
titude having  collected  together  at  the  invitation  of 
a  player  on  the  cithara,  at  the  moment  when  he  die- 
played  all  the  povrere  of  his  art,  the  trumpet  sounded 
to  give  notice  of  the  sale  of  fish,  on  which  all  his 
hearers  ran  away  to  the  market,  except  one  hooest 
citizen  who  was  rather  deaf.  The  musician  ap- 
proached himj  to  thank  him  for  bis  polite  attention, 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  good  taste— What,  said 
he,  has  the  trumpet  sounded  P — It  certainly  has,  re- 
plied die  musician. — Farewell  then,  said  the  other, 
I  must  be  gone  this  moment.'  On  the  next  day, 
Stratooicus,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  forum, 
around  which  are  a  number  of  sacred  edifices,  and 
seeing  only  a  very'  few  auditors  about  him,  b^an 
to  cry  with  his  utmost  strength,  "  O  ye  temples 

«Stnb.lib.i4.  p.658.       HeTodot.lib.  1.  c.  171.      ■Suab. 
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hear  me  !"  and  after  bavin^  preluded  for  a  few  mo* 
mcDts,  dUmissed  the  company.  This  was  all  the 
reveDge  he  took  for  the  contempt  with  which  the 
Greeks  of  Caria  treated  his  extraordinary  abilities.' 
He  was  exposed  to  greater  danger  at  Cauous. — 
The  country  there  is  fertile ;  but  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  great  abuodaoce  of  fruits,  of^en 
occasion  fevers.  We  were  astooished  at  the  number 
of  pale  and  languid  sick  persons  whom  we  saw  in 
the  streets.  Stratonicus  thought  proper  to  quote  to 
them  a  verse  of  Homer,  in  which  the  race  of  men  is 
compared  to  the  leaves  on  trees.*  This  was  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  leavefi  were  yellow.  Perceiving 
that  the  people  were  offended  at  his  pleasantry,  he 
added  —  "  I  could  notmean  to  say  that  this  place 
is  unwholesome,  for  I  here  evecy  day  see  the  dead 
walking  about  the  sb-eets."*  Itwas  now  necessary 
to  depart  immediately,-  which  we  did ;  but  not  with- 
out many  reproaches  on  Stratonicus,  who  laughing 
told  us  that  once  at  Corinth,  having  suffered  some 
indiscreet  jokes  to  escape  him,  he  observed  an  old 
woman  surveying  him  with  greai  attention;  and 
when  he  inquired  why  she  did  so,  received  for 
answer — "I  am  astonished  how  your  mother  conid 
bear  you  wiUiin  her  nine  months,  when  this  city 
cannot  a  single  day."'' 

y  Athen.  lib.  S.  c  9.  p.  348.  ■  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  6.  t.  146. 
•  Stnb.  lib.  14.  p.  651.  Eiutath.  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  533.  ap. 
Geogr^  M!d.  l  iv.  p.  101.       *>  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  9.  p.  S49. 
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The  Iilandt  of  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cot.  .  .  .  Hippocralet. 

WEembarkedatCauDus.  Aswe  approached  Rhodes, 
Stratonicus  sang  to  us  that  beautiful  ode  in  which, 
amoDg  other  praises  Pindar  has  bestowed  od  thai 
islaod,  he  calls  it  the  daughter  of  Venus,  and  the 
spouse  of  the  sun ;°  expressions  which  perhaps  have 
a  reference  to  the  pleasures  the  goddess  there  distri- 
butes, and  to  the  attention  of  the  god  to  honour  it 
incessantly  with  his  presence;  for  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  is  no  day  in  the  year  on  which  he  is  not  visible 
there  for  some  moments.*'  The  Rhodians  consider 
him  as  their  principal  divinity,'  and  his  image  is 
stamped  on  all  their  money. 

Rhodes  was  6rst  named  Ophiusa/  that  is  to  say, 
the  isle  of  serpents ;  a  name  given  also  to  several 
other  islands  which  abounded  in  those  reptiles, when 
they  were  first  taken  possession  of  by  men ;  and  it 
may  be  made  a  general  remark,  that  a  great  number 
of  places,  at  the  time  of  their  first  discovery,  were 

■^  Rnd.  Olymp.  7.  v.  25.  ""  Plin.  lib.  2.  c.  62.  t  i.  p.  IM. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  S27.  ^  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  653-    Stepb. 

in  'Vii. 
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named  itfler  tbe  animals,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 
wbich  were  found  there  in  greatest  abundance.  It 
was  8aid>  I  am  going  to  the  country  of  quaiis,  of 
cypreises,  of  laurels,  &c.e 

In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  island  of  which  I 
speak  was  divided  between  tbe  cities  of  lalysus, 
Camirus,  and  Lindus,''  which  still  exist,  though 
deprived  of  their  ancient  splendour.  Almost  in  our 
time  the  greater  part  of  their  inhabitants  having 
resolved  to  settle  in  one  place  to  unite  their  strength,' 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,*  after  tbe 
designs  of  an  Athenian  architect.''  They  conveyed 
thither  the  statues  that  had  adorned  their  former 
abodes,'  and  of  which  some  are  truly  colossal."^ 
The  new  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  ao  amphi- 
theatre," on  a  spot  of  ground  which  has  a  declivity 
to  the  sea-shore.— Its  ports,  arsenals,  and  walls, 
which  are  extremely  high,  and  defended  by  towers ; 
its  bouses  built  with  stone,  and  not  with  brick ;  its 
temples,  streets,  aod  theatres— all  bear  the  impress 

t  Euslath.  in  Dionys.  v.  453.  p.  84.  Spanb.  de  PresL  Num. 
t.  i.  p.  320.  ■>  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  2.  t.  656.     Find.  o\ymf.  7. 

V.  135.  ■  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  655.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  19.  p.  196. 

Conon,  ap.  Phot.  p.  456.  Aristid.  Oral,  de  Concord,  t.  ii. 
p.  S&6.  *  Id  the  lat  year  of  the  9Sd  Olympiad.  (IMod.  Sic. 
lib.  13.  p.  J96.)  Before  Christ  408  or  407.  *  Strab.  ibid, 
p.  654.  ■  Find,  olymp.  7.  v.  Q3.        ■>  Plin.  lib.  34.  c.  7.  t  ii. 

p.  647.  t  Among  theie  colossal  statues  I  do  not  include  the 
famous  Colossus,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  seventy  cubits 
high,  because  it  was  not  erected  till  about  sixty-four  years  after 
the  time  in  which  I  place  the  voyage  of  Anacharsia  to  Rhodes. 
(Meurs.  in  Rbod.  lib.  1.  c  15.)  But  I  mention  it  here  to  show 
what  a  taste  tbe  iRhodians  had  in  those  times  for  '^gantic 
EtUues.        "  Diod.  Sic.  lib-  20.  p.  811. 
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of  .grandeur  and  beauty ; "  all  proclaim  the  taste  of 
a  people  who  cherish  the  arts,  and  whose  opuleDce 
enables  them  to  execute  great  designs. 

The  air  of  the  tstand  of  Rhodes  is  pure  and 
serene.'  The  countrj  contains  fertile  districts  ;  and 
producesezcelleDt  grapes  and  wine,  trees  of  particular 
beauty,  and  honey  which  is  in  great  esteem.  We 
also  6nd  there  Halt-pits  and  quarries  of  marble ;  and 
the  surrounding  sea  furnishes  the  island  with  fish  in 
abundance.')  These  advantages,  and  others  beside, 
bare  occasioned  the  poets  to  say  that  a  golden  rain 
descends  on  Rhodes  from  heaveo.'' 

Nature  was  assisted  by  industry.  Before  the  sra 
of  the  Olympiads,  the  Rhodians  applied  themselves 
to  maritime  affairs.*  Their  bland,  by  its  happy 
situation/  invited  ships  to  put  in  there  in  their 
passage  from  Kgypt  to  Greece,  or  Greece  to  Egypt" 
They  successively  formed  settlements  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  places  to  which  they  were  drawn  by 
commerce.  Among  their  numerous  colonies,  we  must 
reckonParthenope*aDdSalapiainItaly,Agrigentum 
and  Gela  in  Sicily,  Rhodesf  on  the  coast  of  Iberia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  &c.' 

o  Smb.  lib.  14.  p.  653.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  19.  p.  689.  I^uun. 
lib.  4.  c.  SI.  p.  S56-  Arinid.  Orat.  Rhodiac.  t.  ii.  p.  342  et  S58. 
Dio  Chryrait.  otat.  31.  p.  354.  p  Suet,  in  Tiber,  c.  11. 
t  Meun.  IB  Rhod.  lib.  S.  c  1 .  '  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  2.  t.  670. 
Find,  olymp.  7-  t.  8ft  Str^.  lib.  14.  p.  654.  •  Strab.  lib.  14. 
p.  654.  *  Polyb.  lib.  5-  p.  43a  Aul.  Gell.  Hb.  7.  c.  3. 
■  IHod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  SS9.  Deraortli.  adr.  DieoTS.  p.  1131,  &c. 
*N«ples.  f  Bcwa,  in  ^nin.  ■  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  654- 
Mmra.  Rhod.  lib.  1.  c  IS. 
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The  pr<^7%sB  of  their  improvemeDt  in  koowledge 
in  marked  by  feras  sufficiently  distinct.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  thej  were  taught  by  Boine  strangers, 
known  by  the  name  o^elchinians,  certain  processes, 
at  that  time  do  doubt  very  mde,  for  working  metals; 
and  the  authors  of  this  beneficial  discovery  were 
suspected  of  employing  magical  operations.^  Men 
more  enlightened  afterwards  gave  them  ideas  on  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  on  the  art  of 
divination.  These  were  called  the  children  of  the 
sun.'  At  length  men  of  genius  induced  them  to 
submit  to  laws,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  universally 
acknowledged.*  Those  relative  to  their  navy  will 
always  preserve  it  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
may  serve  as  a  model  to  commercial  nations.*'  The 
Rbodians  confidently  navigate  every  sea,  and  visit 
every  coast  The  lightness  and  speed  of  their  vessels, 
the  discipline  observed  on  board  of  them,  and  the 
ability  of  their  commanders  and  pilots  are  no  where 
to  be  equalled.**  This  part  of  the  administration  is 
'  confined  to  attentive  and  rigid  magisb'stes ;  and  any 
person  who  without  permission  should  enter  certain 
places  in  the  anenals  would  be  punished  with 
death.*' 

I  shall  meotioD  some  of  their  civil  and  criminal 
laws.  To  prevent  children  from  sufiking  the  memory 

y  Stab.  lib.  14.  p.  6S*.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  SS6.  >  Strab. 
ibid.  Diod.  Sic.  p.  S68.  ■-  ■  Strab.  ibid.  p.  652.  >>  Meur*. 
in  Bbod.  lib.  1.  c.  21.  Diswn.  de  M.  Futoret  nir  I'lnfluencc 
dea  Lois  des  Rbodien*.  '  Diod.  Sic.  in  Exceipt.  Vales,  p.  402. 
lav.  lib.  37.  c  SO.  CTioer.  pro  Leg.  ManiJ.  c.  18.  t.  t.  p.  aOi 
Aul.  GelL  lib.  7.  c.  8.        <>  Stnb.  lib.  14.  p.  653. 
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of  tbeir  father  to  be  dishoaoured,  the  Jaw  ordaios 
that  they  shall  pay  hie  debts,  evea  though  tiiey 
reoounce  the  succession.'  At  Athens,  when  a  man  is 
condemned  to  die,  before  he  j^  executed,  his  name 
is  obliterated  from  the  roister  of  the  citizens ;  it  is 
not  therefore  an  Athenian  but  a  stranger  who  suffers 
the  ignominious  punishment.^  The  same  spirit  has 
dictated  the  law  of  the  Rhodians,  which  enacts  that 
those  who  ba^e  committed  murder,  shall  be  tried 
without  the  ciiyJ  With  a  view  to  inspire  a  greater 
horror  for  guilt,  the  public  executioner  is  forbidden 
to  enter  the  city."" 

The  supreme  authority  had  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  but  it  was  wrested  from  tbem 
some  years  since  by  a  faction  in  the  iuterest  of 
MauBolus  king  of  Caria,'  and  they  in  vain  implored 
the  assistance  of  Athens.''  The  rich,  who  bad  before 
been  ill  treated  by  the  people,  took  more  care  of  their 
interests  than  they  had  done  themaelves.  They 
ordered  distributions  of  corn  to  be  made  among 
them,  from  time  to  time ;  and  appointed  certaio 
officers  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  class, 
and  especially  of  those  employed  in  the  fleets  and 
arsenals.' 

Such  prudent  measures  will  no  doubt  perpetuate 

*  Sext.  Empir.  PynhoD.  Hypoth.  lib.  1.  c.  14.  p.  38.  '  Dio 
ChrjFgost.  orat.  81.  p.  396.  >  Aristid.  Orat.  Rhod.  t.  ii.  p.  353. 
»  Dio  Chrysost.  oraL  31.  p.  34S.  '  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  3. 
t.  ii.  p.  388;  et  c.  5-  p.  392.  Theopomp.  ap-  Athen.  lib.  10. 
c.  13.  p.  M4.  Demoeth.  de  Libert.  Rhod.  p.  144, 1*5.  Libair. 
Argum.  ibid.  p.  143.  Ulpian.  in  DemoMh.  p.  1*9.  *  Demoatb. 
de  Ubert.  Rhod.  p.  l*S.        >  8trab.  lib.  14.  p.  652. 
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tbe  oligarchy;*  and,  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  shall  remain  uncorrupted,  other 
states  will  ever  seek  tbe  alliance  of  a  people,  the 
leaders  of  whom  are  distinguished  by  consummate 
prudence,  and  the  soldiers  by  intrepid  courage." 
But  these  alliances  will  never  be  frequent."  The 
Rhodians  will  remain  as  much  as  possible  in  an 
armed  neutrality.  They  will  have  fleets  always 
ready  to  protect  their  commerce ;  by  commerce  they 
will  amass  riches ;  and  the  riches  will  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  fleets. 

Their  laws  inspire  them  with  an  ardent  love  for 
liberty,  and  their  superb  monuments  impress  their 
minds  with  the  ideas  and  seutiments  of  grandeur. 
They  preserve  hope  in  the  most  calamitous  reverses 
of  fortune,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  their  fathers 
in  the  midst  of  opulence.f  Their  roanoers  have 
sometimes  been  endangered;  but  they  are  so  attached 
to  certain  forms  of  order  and  decency,  that  such 
attacks  have  on  them  only  a  transient  influence. 
TJiey  appear  in  public  in  modest  habits,  and  with  a 
grave  demeanour.  They  are  never  seen  running  in 
the  streets,  and  hurrying  over  each  other.  They  are 
present  at  the  public  shows  in  silence  ;  and  in  those 
entertainments  in  which  mirth  and  tbe  confidence  of 

*  The  oligarchy  established  at  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  Aristotle 
still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  "  Poljb.  lib.  5.  p.  428. 

Id.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  924.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  20.  p.  SO)-  Hist,  de 
Bell.  Alexandr.  c.  15.  "  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  20.  p.  809.  t  See 
note  XVII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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friendship  reign,  they  forget  not  the  respect  they 
owe  to  tbemseWes." 

We  went  over  the  eastern  part  of  Ihe  island, 
which  it  is  pretended  was  formerly  inhabited  bjr 
giaats.P  Bones  of  a  prodigious  size  have  been  found 
there,*!  and  we  have  been  shown  others  like  them  in 
different  places  in  Greece.  Has  this  race  of  men 
really  existed  i   I  know  no't 

At  the  town  of  Lindus,  the  temple  of  Minerra  is 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  antiquity  and  the 
offerings  of  kings/  but  also  for  two  objects  which 
fixed  our  attention.  We  there  saw,  traced  in  letters 
of  gold,  that  ode  of  Pindar  which  Stratonicus  had 
rehearsed  to  us  ;*  and  near  it  the  portrait  of  Hercules 
by  ParrhasiuSj  whoj  in  an  inscription  at  the  bottom 
of  the  picture^  has  declared  that  he  has  represented 
the  god  such  as  he  had  seen  him  more  than  once  in 
a  dream.*  Other  works  of  the  same  artist  excited  the 
emulation  of  a  young  man  of  Caunus,  with  whom 
we  had  made  an  acquaintance,  and  who  was  named 
Protogenes.  I  mention  bim,  because  it  is  augured, 
from  bis  first  essays,  that  he  will  one  day  rival,  or 
even  surpass,  Parrbasius. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  which  the  island  of 
Rhodes  has  produced,  we  shall  first  mention  Cleobu- 
lus,  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece;  and  nextTimocreonj 

"  Dio  ChrywMU  oral.  31.  p.359;  orat.  32.  p.  377.  PDiod. 
Sic.  Ub.  5.  p.  327.  ■•  Fhleg.  de  Reb.  Mirab.  c.  16.  '  Hero- 
dot,  lib.  3.  cap.  182.  Note  de  M.  Larcher,  t.  ii.  p.  519.  Meurs- 
Id  Rhod.  lib.  1.  c,  6.  •  Georg.  «p,  Schol.  Pind.  olymp.  7. 
p.  76.  Alter.  Schol.  p.  88.  '  Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  10.  p.  69*. 
Athen.lib.  IS.c.  11. p. 543. 
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and  AnazaDilrideflj  both  celebrated  for  tbetr  comedies. 
The  former  was  at  once  ao  athleta  and  a  poet,  extra- 
ordinarily voracious,  and  extremely  satirical.  In  his 
theatrical  pieces,  ss  well  as  in  his  songs,  he  satirised, 
without  mercy,  Tbemistocles  and  Simonides.  AfiEer 
his  death  Simonides  composed  bia  epitaph  in  these 
words : — '*  I  have  passed  my  life  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  speaking  ill  of  everybody."  " 

AnaxandrideSj  invited  by  the  king  of  Macedon 
to  his  court,  increased,  by  one  of  his  pieces,  the 
splendour  of  the  festivals  there  celebrated.'  Having 
been  chosen  by  the  Athenians  to  compose  the 
dithyrambics  to  be  sung  during  the  solemnization  of 
some  religious  ceremony,  he  appeared  on  horseback, 
at  the  head  of  the  chorus,  habited  in  a  purple  robe 
fringed  with  gold,  his  hair  floating  on  his  shoulders, 
and  singing  himself  the  verses  he  had  written.^  He 
believed  that  the  splendor  of  his  dress,  added  to  the 
gracefulness  of  his  person,  would  ensure  to  him  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude.  His  vanity  rendered 
him  insufferably  petulant.  He  had  composed  sixty- 
five  comedies,  and  gained  the  prize  ten  times  ;  hut, 
much  less  flattered  by  his  victories  than  mortified  by 
his  failures,  instead  of  correcting  the  pieces  which 
had  not  succeeded,  he  sent  them  in  a  fit  of  passion 
to  the  grocers  for  waste  paper.' 

The  general  chuacter  of  the  people  is  not  to 

■  Athen.  lib.  10.  c.  4.  p.  415.  Anthol.  lib.  S.  cap.  6.  p.  213. 
.%!iaD.Var.  Hist. Kb.  Leap.  27-  PIuL  in  ThemiiL  L  I.  p.  ISS. 
Suid.  in  TiyuHCp.  ■Suid.in'Ai'afav^  ^  Atheu.  )ib.  9.  C.  4. 
p.  374.       *  Id.  ibid. 
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be  estimated  from  these  examples.  Timocreoa  and 
Anazaadrides  lived  at  a  distance  from  their  country, 
and  sought  odIj  their  own  personal  glory. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  is  much  smaller  than  that 
of  Crete.*  Both  appeared  to  me  to  merit  attention. 
The  former  has  raised  itself  above  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  means  it  possessed,  while  the 
latter  has  not  attained  to  the  eminence  to  which  it 
appeu-s  entitled  from  its  situation  and  advantages. 
We  had  a  very  prosperous  passage  from  one  island 
to  the  other :  and  landed  at  the  port  of  Cnossus, 
distant  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  twenty-five 
stadia.^t 

In  the  time  of  Minos,  Cnossus  was  the  capital  of 
Crete.''  The  inhabitants  are  desirous  still  to  preserve 
to  it  the  same  prerogative ;  and  found  their  preteo- 
sions,  not  on  their  present  power,  but  on  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors,^  and  on  a  title  which  tbcy  consider 
as  still  more  sacred  :  I  mean  the  tomb  of  Jupiter,''  or 
that  famous  cave  in  which  they  say  he  was  buried. 

It  is  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city  :  they  pressed  us  to  go  to  see 
it ;  and  the  Cnosian,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to 
entertain  us. in  his  house,  insisted  on  accompanying 
us  thither. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  forum,  which  was  full  of 
people.  We  were  toldtbat  a  stranger  was  to  deliver 

•  Now  Candia.  '  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  476.  f  About  a 
league.  "■  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  476.  Homer.  Odjss,  lib.  19.  v.  178. 
'  Diod.  Sic.  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  353.  •'  Meurs.  io  Cret- 
cap.  3,  4. 
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an  oration  ia  honour  of  the  CretaDs,  at  which  desiga 
we  were  oot  surprised  ;  for  we  had  seen,  in  several 
places  in  Greece,  orators  or  sophists  compose. or 
recite,  in  public,  the  panegyric  of  a  people^  a  berv, 
or  Bome  celebrated  personage.'  Bvt  what  was  our 
astonidnnentwheDtheetraogerasceDded  the  rostrum, 
to  behold  Stratooicus,  who  the  evening  before, 
without  giving  us  an;  iatifwAioa  of  bis  design,  had 
signified  bis  intention  to  the  magietrates,  with  whom 
he  bad  heeome  acquunted  in  a  preceding  voyage  *• 
fifta  having  represented  the  ancient  iohabitanta 
of  the  island  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance*^ 
AmoBg  you,  he  pfoe^ded,  was  it  that  all  the  arts 
were  discovered,  and  to  jou  is  the  world  indebted  for 
Uiem.  Saturn  endowed  you  witji  the  love  of  justice, 
aqd  that  simplicity  of  heart  by  which  you  v^ 
especially  distinguished  ;e  Vesta  taught  yo«  to  build 
famises,  and  Neptune  to  construct  ships[  you  ewe  to 
Ccree  the  culture  of  corn,  to  Bacchus  that  of  the 
viae,  to  Minerva  that  of  tbe  olive;*'  Jupiter 
destroyed  the  giants  who  e<ideavour<ed  to  enslavie 
you:'  and  Herculea cleared  your  island  of  serpents, 
Ffllves,anddifferentkindsof  Doziouiaptnals.''  The 
»iitbors  of  th«BB  various  ben^ts,  adiwtted  by  your 
cares  into  tbe  number  of  tbe  gods,  first  received 

*  Isocr.  in  Ptmeg.  t.  i.  p.  120.  Id.  in  Helen.  Encom.  t.  ii, 
p.  114.  P\m.  in  Hipp.  Min.  t.  i.  p.  36S.  Plut.  Apophth.  Laoon. 
t.  n.  p.  19g.  '  H«rodM.  lib.  1-  <;.  173.  Difd.  ^e.  lib.  5. 
p.  SS4.  ■  Diod.  Sic.  ibid.  » Id.  ibiiL  p.  336,  &p.  '  14. 
ibid.  p.  3S8.  k  Id.  lib.  i.  p.  22d.  Plut.  de  Inhnic.  Util.  t-  ii. 
p.86.  .£lian.  Hist- Animal,  lib.  3.  cap.  32.  Ptin.  lib.  8.C.58, 
t.l.p.+84. 
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exittence  in  this  beautiful  country,  and  are  now 
solely  occupied  in  procuring  ita  happiness. 

The  orator  aftenrards  spoke  of  the  wars  of 
Minos;  his  victories  over  the  Athenians;  the  strange 
loves  of  Fasiphae ;  and  that  man,  still  more  strange, 
who  was  born  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  who  was 
named  Minotaur.  Stratonicus,  while  he  collectedthe 
most  contradictory  traditions  and  absurd  fables, 
treated  them  as  important  uid  incontestable  truths, 
Irom  which  resulted  a  ridicule  so  glaring  that  we 
trembled  for  him ;  but  the  multitude,  intoxicated 
with  the  praises  which  he  had  so  profusely  lavished 
on  them,  would  scarcely  suffer  him  to  proceed  for 
their  applause. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  harangue,  be  came 
and  joined  us.  We  asked  him  whether,  while  he 
entertained  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  he 
bad  not  feared  irritating  them  by  the  extravagance 
of  his  praises  ?  No,  replied  he ;  the  modesty  of 
nations,- like  that  of  individuals,  is  so  mild  a  virtue, 
that  it  easily  pardons  any  insult  of  that  kind. 

The  road  which  leads'  to  the  cave  of  Jupiter 
is  very  pleasant :  it  is  bordered  by  lofty  trees ;  and 
has  on  each  side  of  it  charming  meadows,  and  a 
grove  of  cypress  trees  of  remarkable  height  and 
beauty  :  the  grove  is  consecrated  to  the  gods,  as  is 
also  a  temple,  at  which  we  afterwards  arrived.' 

At  the  entraDce  of  the  cavern  a  number  of  ofler- 
ings  are  suspended.  We  were  shown,  as  a  singularity, 

■  Plat,  ite  Leg.  lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.  9^ 
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«iieof  those  black  poplars.wfaicb  bear  fruit  anouatty ; 
aad  we  were  told  tbat  others  g;rew  in  the  eaviraos, 
on  the  borders  of  the  fountain  Saurus.'"  The  leng;th 
of  the  cave  may  be  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  its 
breadth  twenty."  At  the  bottom  we  saw  a  seat 
which  is  called  the  throne  of  Jnpiter  ;  and  near  it 
this  inscription,  in  ancient  characters:  THIS  IS 
THE  TOMB  OF  ZAN.« 

As  it  was  believed  tbat  tbe  god  revealed  himself 
in  the  sacred  cavern  to  those  who  repaired  thither 
to  consult  him,  men  of  genius  took  advantage  of 
thb  error  to  enlighten  or  mislead  Uie  people.  It  is, 
in  fact,  affirmed  tbat  Minos,)*  Epimenides,  and 
Pythagoras,  when  they  wished  to  give  a  divine 
sanction  to  their  laws  or  their  opinions,  descended 
into  this  cave,  and  remained  shut  up  in  it  foe  a 
certain  time.'' 

From  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  we  proceeded  to  Uie 
city  of  Gortyna,  one  of  the  principal  in  the  island. 
It  is  situate  at  the  entrance  of  a  very  fertile  plain. 
On  our  arrival  we  were  present  at  the  trial  of  a  man 
accused  of  adultery.  He  was  foun<l  guilty,  and 
treated  as  one  who  had  become  a  vile  slave  of  his 
senses.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  he 
appeared  in  public  with  a  crown  of  wool,  the  symbol 

■■  Theopbrast.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  S-  c  5.  p.  124.  "  Benedet. 
Bordon.  Isolar.  p.  49.  °  Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  1.  c.  4.  p.  ?S. 

*  Zan  i»  the  tame  bi  Zipi,  Jupiter.  It  appeare,  by  a  coin  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  king  of  France,  that  the  Cretans  pronounced 
TAN.  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  t.  xxvi.  p.  5*6.)  This  inscription  was 
not  of  Tery  great  antiquity.  ■■  Homer.  Odyss.  lib.  19.  v.  179. 
Plat,  in  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  319.        1  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  8.  §  3. 
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of  effeminac}',  and  was  obliged  to  pay  a  condderable 
sum  of  money.' 

We  were  made  to  ascend  a  hill,  by  a  very  rough 
road,*  til!  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  the 
intide  of  which  presented  inaumerable  circuits  and 
windings.  There  we  see  distinctly  Uie  danger  of  a 
first  mistidEe,  for  there  the  error  of  a  moment  may 
cost  the  unwwy  traveller  his  life.  Our  guides, 
whom  long  experience  bad  made  acquainted  with 
eTery  turning  of  these  dark  retreats,  were  provided 
with  torches.  We  followed  a  kind  of  alley,  wide 
enough  to  admit  two  or  three  men  to  pass  in  front, 
and  in  some  places  of  the  height  of  seveo  or  eight 
feet,  but  in  others  only  two  or  three.  After  having 
walked,or  crept,  the  distance  of  about  twelvebundred 
paces,  we  came  to  two  balls,  almost  round,  each 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  no  other 
outlet  but  the  way  that  had  brought  us  to  them. 
Both  were  cut  in  'the  rock,  as  was  likewise  a  part 
of  the  passage  which  led  to  them.' 

Our  guides  pretended  that  this  vast  cavern  was 
that  famous  labyrinth  in  which  Theseus  killed  the 
Minotaur  that  Minos  kept  shut  up  there.  They 
added,  that  at  first  the  labyrinth  was  only  intended 
for  a  prison."* 

In  mountainous  countries,  the  want  of  maps  fre- 
quently obliged  us  to  ascend  an  eminence,  to  discover 
the  relative  position  of  the  places  around  us.     The 

'  JEMmxi.    Var.  HUt.    lib.  12.  c.  13.    Not.  F«rizon.  ibid. 

■  Touraef.  Vo3rag.  t.  i.  p.  97.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  65.         ■■  Phitoch. 

ap.  Plut.  in  Thes.  t.  i.  p.  6.  *  See  note  XVIII.  at  the  einl  of 
the  volume. 
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summit  of  Mount  Ida  presented  us  with  t  station 
that  oommaaded  a  n^ost  extensive  prospect.  We 
took  with  us  provisions  for  some  days;  and  made 
part  of  the  journey  on  horseback,  and  part  on  foot.' 
As  we  sMended  the  mountain,  we  visited  the  caves 
which  were  the  dwellings  of  the  fini  inhabitants  of 
Crete.)'  We  passed  through  woods  of  oaks,  maples^ 
and  cedars,  and  admired  the  sise  of  the  cjpress  trees 
and  the  bei^t  of  the  arbutes  and  andrachnes.'  As 
we  proceeded,  the  road  became  more  ru^;ed  and 
steep,  and  the  country  more  desert  Our  way  lajr 
sometimes  along  the  «dge  of  precipices.;  and,  to 
render  our  journey  more  tiresome,  we  were  obliged 
to  endure  the  frigid  reflectioos  of  our  host,  who 
compared  the  different  regions  of  the  mountains 
sometimes  to  the  different  ages  of  life,  and  sometimes 
to  the  dangers  of  elevation  and  the  vieigsitudes  of 
fortune.  Could  you  have  imagined,  said  he,  that 
this  enormous  mass,  which  in  the  midst  of  our  island 
occupies  a  space  of  six  hondred  stadia  in  circum- 
fovnce,**  which  has  successively  presented  to  our 
viewsuperb  forests,  valleys,  and  delightful  meadows,^ 
aiiimals  wild  and  tame,'  andabundant  springs,  which' 
pour  forth  their  waters  to  fertilise  our  plains'*— 

'  Toumef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  52.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  39«. 
» Dktayt,  Perieg.  v.  SOS.  Theophr.  Hat.  Plant,  lib.  8.  c.  8. 
p.  121 ;  lib.  4.  c.  1,  p.  28S.  Meurs.  Id  Cret.  c.  9.  Belon.  Obfcrv. 
Hv.  1.  G.  16.  17.  '  Str^  lib.  10.  p.  475.  *  92  ieagaet  and 
two  thirds.  *>  Hieopbrait.  de  Vent.  p.  405.  Diod.  Sic  19).  5. 
p.  338.  Wesie].  Not  in  Diod.  t.  i.  p.  386.  Menra.  in  Creti 
lib.  2.  c.  3.  p.  73.  Bel<Hi.  Observ.  liv.  1.  c.  16.  -  '  Meuri.ibid. 
c.  8.  p.  lOO.        <■  Id.  ibid.  c.  6.  p.  89. 
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would  at  la«t  terminate  in  some  rocks  incessantly 
beaten  by  the  wiads,  and  perpetually  covered  with 
ice  and  soow  f 

Crete  must  be  reckoned  among  the  lu|;est  islands 
bitfaerto  known  ; '  its  length  from  east  to  west  is,  it 
is  said,  two  tfaouBand  five  hundred  stadia;**  its 
breadth  in  the  middle  is  about  four  hundred,*^  but 
much  lesa  in  every  other  part.'  To  the  south  the  sea 
of  Libya  bathes  its  coasts,  and  to  the  north  the 
JEgean  :  to  the  east  it  approaches  Asia,  and  to  the 
west  Europe.**  It  abounds  in  mountaibs ;  some  of 
which,  though  not  so  lofty  as  Mount  Ida,  are  yet 
extremely  high.  In  the  western  part  of  the  island 
themostconspicuousarethe^Ai^eJI/oufitoiW,  which 
form  a  chain  three  hundred  stadia  in  length.';^ 

On  the  sea  coasts,  and  within  the  country,  are 
rich  meadows  covered  with  numerous  flocks :  well- 
cultivated  plains  present  successively  an  abundance 
pfcorn,  wine,  oils,  honey,  and  fruits  of  every  kind.*" 
The  island  produces  a  number  of  salutary  plants ;" 
the  treesare  very  large  and  flourishing,  and  cypresses 
delight  much  in  the  soil ;  tbey  grow^  it  is  said,  amid 

•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  338.  Toumef.  Voyag.  t.  L  p.  S3, 
r  Scyl.  ap.  Geograph.  Min.  t.  i.  p.  56.  Tim.  ap.  Strab.  lib.  14. 
p.  554.  Eiutath.  in  Dionyi.  t.  566.  f  Scjl.  ibid.  Dicteracfa. 
Stat.  Gr«ec.  ap.  Geograph.  Mio.  t.  ii.  p.  24.  Meure.  in  Cret. 
lib.  1.  c.  3.  p.  8.         *  94  leagues  and  a  half.  •>  Plin.  lib.  4. 

c.  12. 1. 1.  p.  209.  t  15  leagues  and  an  eighth.  '  Strob. 
lib.  10.  p.  475.  '  Id.  ibid.  p.  474.  ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  475. 

X  II  league*  and  a  half.  ">  Strab.  ibid.  Homer.  Odyra. 
lib.  19.  V.  173.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  p.  343.  Tournef.  Voyag.  1. 1. 
p.  23,  37,  42,  &c.  Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  2.  c.  7.  p.  94;  c.  ». 
p.  102.        "  Meure.  ibid.  c.  10.  p.  IDS. 
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the  eternal  sdows  which  crov^D  the  White  .Moun* 
tains,  and  which  give  to  them  their  name." 

Crete  was  very  populous  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  was  estiiaated  to  contain  ninety  or  a  hundred 
cities.^  I  know  not  whether  the  number  hu  since 
iDcreased  or  diminished.  It  is  said  thbt  the  most 
ancient  were  built  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  descended  into  the  plains  when 
ibe  winter  was  more  severe  and  long  than  usual.''  I 
have  already  remarked  in  my  journey  through  Thes- 
saly,  that  at  Larissa  the  inhabitants  complained  of 
the. successive  increase  of  cold.* 

The  country  being  every  where  mountainous  and 
unequal,  the  Cretans  are  less  used  to  the  race  with 
.  horses  than  the  foot  race.  By  continually  exercising 
the  bow  and  sling,  they  are  become  the  best  archers 
and  slingers  in  Greece/ 

The  islaod  is  of  difficult  access.*  The  greater 
part  of  its  harbours  are  exposed  to  the  wind ; '  but  as 
it  is  easy  to  get  out  of  them  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  they  are  convenient  for  expeditions 
'destined  to  any  part  of  the  world."  Ships  which  sail 
from  the  most  eastern  promontory  employ  but  three 

oTheophr.  Hist.  Plant. lib. 3.  c. 2.  p.  118;  lib.4.  c.l.  p.  283. 
Mo.  lib.  16.  c.  SS.  t.  ii.  p.  25.  Tournef.  Voyage,  t.  i,  p.  28. 
p  Homer.  OdyM.  lib.  19.  v.  174.  Id.  Iliad,  lib.  2.  v.  649. 
Eustath.  in  Iliad,  lib.  2.  t.  i-  p.  S13.  i  Theophr.  de  Vent, 
p.  405.  •  See  Vol.  III.  Chap.  XXXV.  '  Meun.  in  Cret. 
lib.  S.  c.  II.  p.  177.     Belon.  Observ.  liv.  1.  c.  5.  ■  Aristot. 

de  Kep.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  333.  £.  ■  Homer,  Odyss.  lib.  19. 
V.  189.    Eustath.  ibid- 1.  ui.  p.  1861.  lin.  43.  "  Diod.  Sic. 

lib.  4.  p.  225. 
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dr  four  days  in  their  p«saa^  taE^pi;'  and  m 
only  ten  Feaeb  the  Pains  Mae6tis,  beyond  the  Eoxiae 
sea.' 

The  position  of  the  Cretaas  in  tlie  midit  ef  aU 
known  nations,  tb6  extreme  populousneis  of  Iben: 
kiand,  and  the  riches  of  their  soil,  would  incliae  m 
to  believe  that  Nature  had  destined  tham  to  reduce 
ft!)  Greece  under  tbeir  yoke.^  Before  the  «ar  «£ 
^roy  they  had  subjected  a  part  of  the  idands  9£  the 
^gean  sea/  and  formed  settlemcntB  on  several  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  aad  Europe.**  At  the  breaking  out  of 
this  wu,  eighty  of  their  ships  sailad  to  the  sborei  of 
Ilium,  under  the  command  of  Idemenem  and  Me- 
rion."*  Soon  after,  the  spirit  of  conquest  was  extin<- 
gutshed  among  them ;  and  in  these  lator  times  has 
been  succeeded  by  sentiments  which  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  justify.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  they  obtuned  ftom  the  Fytfaia  an  oracle  by 
which  they  were  disponed  ftom  afibrdiog  succours  to 
Greece;"  and  during  the  Peloponnesiaa  war,  in- 
fluenced not  by  a  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  thirst 
of  gain,  they  sent  a  body  of  archers  aud  slingers  to 
enter  into  the  pay  of  the  Atbenians,  who  had  re- 
quested this  assistance  from  them.' 

But  such  was  never  the  spirit  of  tbeir  laws;  those 
laws  the  more  celebrated,  as  they  have  given  birth  to 

'  Stnb.  lib.  10.  page  475.  s  Diod.  Sic  Ub.  3.  page  16T. 
'  Arinat.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.IO.  U  ii.  p.  932.  '  Meurs.  in  Cnt- 
Kb.  S.  c.  3.  p.  1S8.  *■  Id.ibid. lib.  4..  c. 5.  p.  210.  <  Homer. 
IHad.  lib.  2.  V.  645.  <>  Herodot.  lib.  7.  c.  169.  '  Tbdcyd. 
lib.  7.  c.  57. 
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Others  ttill  more  excellent.  Let  us  r^ret  that  we 
caonot  here  cite  all  those  which  are  relative  to  this 
great  object.  Let  m  at  least  proDoaoce  with  respect 
the  oBine  of  Rhadamanthiu,  who  from  the  most  a*- 
cieot  times  laid  the  foundations  of  l^islation;^  and 
that  of  Minos,  who  raised  the  superstructuie. 

Lycurgus  borrowed  from  the  Cretans  the  practice 
of  repasts  in  eommonj  the  rigid  rules  of  public  educai- 
tion,  and  several  other  particulars  which  seem  to 
establish  a  perfect  conformi^  between  bis  taws  and 
those  of  Crete.  Why  then  have  tiie  Cretans  more 
early  and  more  shamefully  degenerated  from  their 
institutions  than  tbe  Spartans?  Unlesslam  mistaken^ 
the  following  are  the  principal  causes. 

1.  In  a  country  surrounded. by  seas  and  mountains^ 
which  separate  it  from  the  neighbouriog  regioDs, 
each  people  it  contains  must  sacrifice  onepart  of  their 
liberty  to  preserve  the  other ;  and  for  their  mutual 
protection,  unite  their  interests  in  oneeommoo  centre. 
Sparta  having  become,  by  the  valour  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, or  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  capital  of 
Lacooia,  dissensions  are  rarely  seen  to  arise  within 
that  country.  But  in  Crete,  the  cities  of  Coossus, 
Gortyna,  Cydonia,Phsestus,  Lyctos,  and  a  number  of 
others,  form  so  many  i  ndcpendent  republics,  who  are 
jealous  enemies,  and  constantly  at  war  with  each 
otho*.  When  a  rupture  takes  jrface  between  the 
people  of  CnossuB  and  Gortyna  her  rival,  the  island 

'  Ephor.  ap.  Suab.  lib.  10.  p-  476  et  482. 
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is  distracted  witb factions;  and  when  Uk)* are  united, 
it  is  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  slaver;.'' 

3.  At  tbe  head  of  eacb  of  these  republics  ten 
magistrates,  oamed  Cnsmi,'*  ate  charged  with  tbe 
admioistration  of  tbe  government,  and  the  command 
of  the  armies.  They  consult  with  the  senate ;  and 
lay  the  decrees,  which  they  draw  up  in  C0QC«twitb 
that  body»  before  the  assembly  of  tbe  people,  which 
only  possesses  the  priTit^;e  of  confirming/  Hiis 
constitution  has  an  essential  defect.  Tbe  cosmi  are 
only  cboseu  from  a  certain  class  of  citizens ;  and  as, 
after  their  year  of  office  has  expired,  they  possess  the 
«xclusiTe  right  of  filling  the  vacant  places  in  tbe 
senate,  tbe  consequence  is  that  a  smdl  number  of 
families,  invested  with  the  whole  authority  of  tbe 
state,  refuse  to  obey  the  laws ;  exercise,  by  uniting, 
the  most  despotic  power ;  or,  by  opposing  each 
other,  excite  the  most- fatal  seditions.' 

3.  Tbe  laws  of  Lycurgus  establish  equality  of 
possessions  among  the  citizens,  and  preserve  it  by 
prohibiting  commerce  and  industry  ;  but  those  of 
Crete  permit  every  person  to  increase  bis  property." 
The  former  forbid  all  communication  with  foreign 
nations ;  but  this  stroke  of  genius  escaped  the  l^b- 

■>  Strab.  lib.  10.  p.  *78, 479.  Polyb.  lib.  4.  p.  319.  '  Chish. 
Antiq.  Auat.  p.  108.  *ThU  name,  which  ig  sometimes  writ- 
ten in  Greek  K6aiiot,  and  sometimes  K6itfiiot,  may  signify 
Regulators  or  Inspectors.  (Chish  Antiq,  Aciat.  p.  123.)  An- 
cient authors  sometimes  compare  them  lo  tiie  Ephori  at  Lace- 
dffimon.  <■  Aristot  lib.  2.  c.  10.  t.  ii.  p.  333.  ■  Id.  ibid. 
Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  490.        »  Poljb.  ibid.  p.  489. 
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ktors  of  Crete.  Tbat  islaod  is  open  lo  mercfaaots 
and  travellers  from  all  countries,  who  import  tbe  con- 
tagion of  ricfaes  and  that  of  evil  eiample.  It  appears 
that  Lycurgus  justly  relied  more  on  tbe  purity  of 
manners  than  on  the  excellence  of  laws.  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  In  no  country  have  the  laws  been 
BO  respected  as  by  tLe  magistrates  and  citizens  of 
Sparta.  Tbe  Cretan  leepislators  seem  to  have  laid 
greater  stress  on  the  laws  than  on  manners,  and  to 
have  been  more  careful  to  punish  tban  to  prevent 
crimes:  the  consequence  has  been,  injustice  in  the 
heads  of  the  state,  and  corruption  in  individuals." 

Tbe  law  of  syncretism,  which  enjoins  all  the  in- 
habitants of  tbe  island  to  unite. if  a  foreign  power 
should  atempt  a  descent,  would  be  insuflScient  to 
defend  them  either  against  their  internal  dissensions 
or  against  the  arms  of  an  enemy;"  because  it  would 
only  suspend  instead  of  extinguisbiog  animosities, 
and  would  suffer  too  many  individual  interests  to 
subsist  in  a  general  confederation. 

We  were  told  of  several  Cretanswho  distinguished 
themselves  by  cultivating  poetry  and  tbe  arts. — Epi- 
menides,  who  boasted  that  by  certain  religious  cere-  . 
monies  be  could  avert  the  anger  of  beaveo,  became 
much  more  celebrated  than  Myson,  who  was  only 
placed  among  the  number  of  the  sages.'' 

In  several  places  in  Greece,  pretended  monuments 

"  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  490.  Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  4.  c.  10.  'p.  2S1. 
"  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  2.  c.  10.  p.  333.  Plut.  de  Frat.  Amoi. 
t.  ii.  p.  490.        P  McUTs.  in  CreL  lib.  4.  c.  II,  &g. 
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of  the  higher  antiquity  ire  preserved  with  reverence. 
At  Cbseronea  is  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon ;')  and 
elwwhere  the  club  of  Hercules/  and  the  spear  of 
Achilles:*  but  I  was  more  solicitous  to  discover  in 
tbe  maxims  and  usages  of  a  people  the  relics  of  their 
ancient  wisdom.  Tbc  Cretans  never  employ  Ihe 
names  of  the  gods  in  their  oaths,*  Toguard  against 
tbe  dangers  of  eloquence,  tbe  professors  of  oratory 
were  forbidden  to  enter  'their  island  ;**'and  thoi^h 
tibey  are  at  present  more  indulgent  on  this  head,  tbey 
still  speak  witbtbe  precision  of  the  Spartans,  and  are 
more  attentive  to  the  bought  than  the  words/ 

I  was  witness  to  a  quarrel  between  two  Cnossians; 
one  of  whom,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  said  to  the  other, 
"  May  you  live  in  bad  company ! "  and  immediately 
left  him.  I  was  informed  that  this  was  considered 
as  the  bitterest  imprecation  that  could  be  uttered 
i^inst  an  enemy/ 

Some  of  tbe  Cretans  beep  a  kind  of  register  of 
their  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days ;  and  as  they 
estimate  the  duration  of  their  lives  only  by  the  for- 
mer, ibey  order  this  singular  inscription  to  be  en- 
graveaon  their  tombs:  "  Here  lies  such  a  one,  who 
existed  during  so  many  years,  and  lived  so  many."* 

A  mo-chaat  ship,  and  a  galley  with  two  benches 

I  Pausan. lib. 9.  c.40.  p. 795.  'Id.lib2.  c.  31.  p.  185. 

•  Id.  Hb.  3.  cap.  3.  p.  211.        <  Porphyr.  de  Abs^n.  lib.  3.  $  16.   ' 
p.  261.  MeuTS.  lib.  4>.  c  I.  p.  195.       ■■  Sext.  Etnpir.  adv.  Rhet. 
lib.  2.  p.  292.       'Plat  deLeg.lib.  1. 1.  ii.  p.64I.E.       r  Vol. 
Max.  lib.  7.  cap.  2.    Extern.  No.  1 8.      '  Meurs.  in  Cret.  lib.  4. 
c.  9.  p.  230. 
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of  oan,  being  ready  to  sat)  iramedistely  from  the  port 
of  CnoMUs*  for  Smoos,  we  chose  to  enbtrk  on  board 
the  formw,  though  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  it 
wa8>not  po  swift  a  suler  ae  the  other,  because  it  was 
to  touch  at  the  islands  tfa«t  we  proposed  to  visit. 

We  composed  a  compaaj  of  travellen  who  could 
never  be  wraried  of  each  othra*.  Souietimes,  as  we 
sailed  along  the  coast,  we  admired  the  resemblance 
and  variety  of  the  prospects  ;  and  sometirass,  less  at- 
tentive to  external  otgecte,  we  discussed  with  warmth 
questions  which  in  fact  interested  us  but  little.  At 
other  times  we  employed  our  leisure  on  subjects  of 
philosophy,  litraature,  and  history.  One  day  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  urgent  necessity  we  fed 
to  communicate  the  strong  emotions  raised  in  our 
souls.  One  among  us  cited  the  reflection  of  the  phi> 
losopher  Archytus:  "  Were  any  one  to  be  carried  up 
into  the  heavens,  he  would  be  transported  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  spectacle ;  but  to  the 
ravishment  of  admiration  would  soon  succeed  ibe 
poignant  regret,  that  he  had  no  companion  to  share 
with  him  in  his  delight.'"'  Id  this  conversation  I 
collected  some  other  remarks—  In  Persia  it  is  not 
permitted  to  speak  of  things  which  it  is  not  permit- 
ted to  do'= — OldmenlivemoreonUiememory'ofthe 
post  titan  on  the  hope  of  the  future'^— How  often 
has  a  work,  which  has  been  ostentatiously  an- 
nounced, disappointed  the  expectations  of  the 
public  ! ' 

■StTab.lib.  lO.  p.176.  >>Ctoer.  de  Amic.  cap,  SS.  t.  iii. 
p.  349.  ,  <  Herrodot.  lib.  1.  c.  ISS.  *  Arirtot.  Rfaet.  lib.  2. 
c.  13.  p.  565.  B.        '  Iiocr.  in  Nicod.  t.  i.  p.  54. 
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In  the  conversation  of  aaother  day,  tbe  citizen  of 
Athens  waa  stigmatised  as  iafamous  who  gave  a  vote 
against  Aristides,  because  he  was  disgusted  at  hearing 
him  continually  styled  the  Juil.^  I  feel,  replied 
Protesilaus,  that  in  a  mooient  of  peevishness  I  might 
have  done  the  same  myself;  but  I  should  first  have 
said  to  the  general  assembly  —  Aristides  is  just,  so 
also  am  I,  and  others  likewise  are  equally  so.  What 
right  have  you  to  bestow  on  him  exclusively  a  title 
which  is  the  moft  nohle  of  rewards  f  Your  praises 
become  pernicious,  and  only  tend  to  corrupt  virtue 
which  is  conspicuous,  and  discourage  that  which  is 
obscure.  I  esteem.  Aristides,  yet  I  condemn  hini ; 
not  because  I  believe  him  culpable;  but  because,  by 
mortifying  me,  you  have  forced  me  to  be  unjust. 

Tbe  conversation  afterwards  turned  on  Timon, 
who  was  surnamed  the  Misanthrope,  and  whose  his- 
tory has  in  some  measure  a  connexion  with  that  of 
manners.  No  person  among  our  company  had  koown 
him,  but  all  had  heard  their  fathers  speak  of  him  dif- 
ferently. Some  drew  an  advantageous  portrait  of 
him,  and  others  painted  him  in  the  blackest  colours.^ 
In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  a  formal  accusation, 
similar  to  those  presented  to  the  tribunal  of  Athens, 
was  brought  against  him  in  these  words :  "Strato- 
utcus  accuses  Timon  of  having  bated  all  oiankind ; 
the  punishment— the  hatred  of  all  mankind."  It  was 
agreed  to  hear  die  cause;  and  Philotas  was  appointed 

'Plut.  in  Aritdd.  t  i.  p.  S2S.  Nep.in  Aristid.  c.  1.  iTana- 
quil.  Paber.  in  Lucian.  Timon.  p.  89.  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  det 
Bell.  Lettr.  t.  xir.  p.  74. 
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advocate  for  Timon.    I  shall  give  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  on  each  side. 

I  accuse,  before  your  tribunal,  said  Stratonicus,  a 
ferocious  aod  perfidious  character.  Some  friends  of 
Timon  having,  as  is  pretended,  repaid  the  benefits 
they  had  received  from  him  with  ingratitude,^  the 
whole  human  race  became  the  object  of  his  ven- 
geance ;'  and  he  incessantly  vented  his  spleen  gainst 
the  measures  of  government^  and  the  actions  of  indi- 
viduals. As  if  every  virtue  were  to  expire  with  him, 
he  only  beheld  on  the  earth  imposture  and  guilt, 
took  offence  even  at  the  politeness  of  the  Athenians, 
and  declared  that  he  was  better  pleased  with  their 
contempt  than  their  esteem.  Aristophanes,  who 
was  acquainted  with  him,  represents  him  as  sur- 
rounded with  a  hedge  of  thorns,  which  po'mttted  no 
one  to  approach  him :  he  says,  likewise,  that  he  was 
detested  by  all,  and  looked  on  as  the  ofispring  of 
the  Furies.'' 

But  this  is  not  all ;  he  was  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, of  which  I  can  bring  proof.  Alcibiades  having 
prevailed  on  the  general  assembly  to  approve  of  some 
projects  hurtful  to  the  state,  "Bravely  done,  my 
boy !"  said  Timon  to  him ;  "  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  success :  proceed  as  you  have  begun,  and  you 
will  be  the  ruin  of  the  republic."' — How  detestable 


t-Lucian.  in  Tim.  t.  i.  ^  8.  p.  114-  '  Cicer.  Tuacul.  lib.  4. 

c.  II.  t.  ii.  p.  338.    Id.  de  Amic.  cap.  23.  torn.  iii.  p.  349.    Plia. 
lib.  7-  c.  19.  t.  L  p.  385.  ^  Aristoph.  in  Lysistr.  v.  810 ;  in 

Av.  V.  1548.        ■  Plut.  in  Alcib.  L  i.  p.  199;  in  Anton,  p.  948. 
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are  such  expressioiii !  and  who  will  due  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  such  a  man  P 

lliat,  replied  Philotaa,  I  have  been  appointed  to 
perform,  aad  I  shall  proceed  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
charge.  Let  lu  first  examine  what  effect  the  words 
of  Timon  produced  on  the  crowd  of  Atiieninns  who 
accompanied  Aleibiades  Some  indeed  loaded  him 
with  invectiTes,  hut  others  lati^^ied  aloud ;  and  those 
of  most  aente  were  struck  u  with  a  ra^  of  light" 
Thus  TimoD  foresaw  and  foretold  the  danger,  but 
was  not  Listened  to.  To  blacken  him  still  more,  jou 
hare  quoted  Aristophanes,  without  perceiving  (hat 
his  testimony  ii  sufficient  to  justify  the  accused. 
"  It  is  that  TtmoD,"  says  the  poet,  "  that  execrable 
men,  sprung  from  the  Furies,  who  iocessautly  pours 
forth  imprecations  against  rogues  and  rascals."" 
You  perceive,  Stratonicus,  that  the  crime  of  Timon 
was,  that  he  reviled  men  of  base  character. 

He  lived  at  a  time  in  which  ancient  manners 
still  maintained  a  strug^e  against  the  paBKions 
leagued  for  their  destruction.  Thi«  is  a  period 
pregnant  with  the  most  momentous  consequences 
io  a  state.  Then  is  it  that  in  feeble  and  indo- 
lent minds  the  virtues  are  indulgent,  and  accom- 
modate themselves  to  circumstances;  while  io  vi- 
gorous characters  they  redouble  their  severity,  and 
sometimes  become  odious  by  their  inflexible  rigour. 
To  <  much  wit  and  int^rity  Timon  added  the 
light  of  philosophy  ;<*  but,  soured  perhaps  hymisfor- 
>  Plut.  in  Alcib.  t.  i.  p.  199.  "  Arutoph.  in  Lysiitr.  v.  SlB. 
^Plin.  lib.  7.  c  I9.t.  i.  p.SSS.  Suid-  in  T(>.  Scliol.  Aristopli. 
in  Lyiistr.  v.  816- 
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fortune,  or  perliaps  b^-  tbe  rapid  progress  ofcorrup- 
tion,he  indulged  in  such  asperity  in  his  language  and 
behaviour  as  gave  offence  to  every  body.  He  fought 
in  the  same  cause  as  Socrates,  who  was  his  contem- 
porary ;  and  as  Diogenes,  between  whom  and  him 
there  was  a  considerable  resemblance.''  Their  fate 
has  depended  on  their  different  kinds  of  attack. 
Diogenes  combated  vice  with  ridicule,  and  we  laugh 
with  him;  Socrates  assailed  it  with  the  weapons  of 
reason,  and  it  cost  him  his  life ;  Timon  attacked  it 
witli  sourness  and  asperity:  he  ceased  to  be  danger- 
ous, and  was  treated  as  a  misanthrope ;  a  term  at 
that  time  new,  which  destroyed  his  credit  witli  the; 
multitude,  and  will  perhaps  be  its  destruction  witli 
posterity.'^ 

I  cannot  believe  that  Timon  meant  to  include 
the  whole  human  race  in  his  censure.  He  loved 
women/— No,  replied  Stratonicus  immediately;;  lie 
must  have  been  unacquainted  with  love,  since  lie 
knew  notfriendship.  Recollect  what  he  said  to  that 
Athenian  who  seemed  to  be  a  favourite  with  him, 
and  who,  when  they  were  supping  privately  toge- 
ther, having  exclaimed — O  Timon,  what  an  agree- 
able repast!  received  only  this  insulting  answer: 
Yes,  if  you  were  not  present.' 

This,  replied  Philotas,  was  perhaps  only  a  plea- 
santry suggested  by  the  circumstance.  Let  us  not 
judge  of  Tim6n  from  the  idle  rumours  raised  against 
him  byhisenemies,but  from  the  effusionsof  hisheart, 

p  Plin.  lib.  7-  c.  19.  t.  J.  p.  38.?.  i  Anthol.  lib.  3.  p.  'il8. 

Aratoph.  in  Lysistr.  v,  820.     ■  Plut  in  AntoD.  t.  i.  p.9M. 
VOL    V.  "i  V 
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which  were  forced  from  him  by  his  indignatioa  in 
the  cause  of  virtue;  and  the  originality  of  which 
could  never  displease  persons  of  taste ;  for,  from  a 
man  who  carries  the  love  of  the  public  good  to  too 
great  a  length,  the  sallies  of  petulance  are  poignant, 
because  they  display  the  whole  of  his  character. 
He  one  day  ascended  the  rostrum :  the  people,  sur- 
prised at  this  unexpected  sightj  kept  a  profound 
silence.  "  Athenians,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  on  which  I  mean  to  build.  There 
is  a  fig-tree  in  it,  which  I  must  cut  down.  Several 
citizens  have  hanged  themselves  on  this  tree,  and  if 
any  of  yeu  have  a  desire  to  do  the  same,  I  now  give 
you  notice  that  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose."' 

Stratonicus,  who  was  unacquainted  with  this 
anecdote,  was  so  entertained  with  it,  that  he  gave  up 
his  accusation.  The  votes  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, were  collected ;  aod  it  was  determined  that,  by 
the  asperity  of  his  zeal,  Timon  had  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  real  service  to  morals :  but  that 
intractable  virtue  is  less  dangerous  than  inert  com- 
plaisance, and  that,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  Athe- 
nians bad  held  knaves  and  villains  in  the  same 
detestation  as  they  held  Timon,  the  republic  would 
still  retain  its  ancient  splendour. 

After  this  decision,  several  persons  expressed  their 
surprise,  that  the  Greeks  had  never  erected  any  tem- 
plesto  friendship — I  am  still  more  astonished,  replied 
Lysis,  that  they  have  never  dedicated  any  to  I/Ove. 
What!  shall  there  be  no  festivals  nor  sacrifices  in 
'  Plut.  in  Anton,  t.  i.  p.  948. 
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honour  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
gods  ?"  Ao  ample  subject  now  lay  before  us,  which 
had  repeatedly  been  discussed.  The  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  modern  opinions  on  the  nature  of  love  were 
adduced.  Some  acknowledged  but  one  kind  of  love, 
aDd  others  distinguished  several."  Others  admitted 
only  two  ;  the  one  celestial  and  pure,  and  the  other 
terrestrial  aud  gross.'  Some  gave  this  name  to  the 
principle  which  reduced  to  order  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter agitated  in  cfaaos,^  to  the  harmony  which  reigns 
throughout  the  universe,  or  to  the  sentiments  which 
unite  mankind.'  Wearied  at  length  with  so  much 
learning  and  obscurity,  I  requested  the  disputants  to 
reduce  this  long  contest  to  a  single  point.  Do  you 
consider,  said  I,  Love  as  a  god  ?  No,  answered 
Stratonicus,  he  is  a  be^ar  soliciting  alms.^  He  was 
beginuing  to  explain  his  thought,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  panic.  A  violent  gust  of  wind  came 
on,  and  our  pilot  seemed  to  employ  every  resource 
of  his  art  to  no  purpose. — Lysis,  whom  Stratonicus 
had  never  ceased  to  importune  with  questions, seized 
this  moment  to  ask  him  which  vessels  he  thought 
least  exposed  to  danger,  the  round  built  or  the 
square  ?  Those,  replied  he,  which  are  safe  on  dry 
ground/     He  soon  had  the  happiness  to  arrive  at 

"  Hesiod.  Theogon  v.  120.  Aristoph.  in  Av.  v.  70).  Plat, 
in  Conviv.  t.  iii.  p.  177,  178,  &c.  '  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3. 
C.  23.  t.  ii.  p.  506.  v  Plat,  in  Conv.  t.  iii.  p.  180.  '■  Cud. 

SyUem.  Intellect,  torn.  i.  p.  160.  Moeheim.  not.  x.  p.  161. 
Bruck.  torn.  i.  page  116.  '  Plat,  in  Conv.  p.  179,  1S6,  Ac. 

••Plat.  ibid,  page  200  et  203.     Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Letir. 
t.  vi.  p.  2SO.        '  Athen.  lib.  8.  c.  ]  0.  p.  35a 
2f  2 
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this  desirable  situation.  A  brisk  ga\e  caried  us  into 
the  port  of  Cos ;  we  leaped  on  shore,  and  the  vessel 
was  drawn  upon.  land. 

This  island  is  small,  but  very  pleasant.  If  we 
except  some  mountains  that  defend  it  from  the  vio-. 
lence  of  the  south  winds,  the  country  is  level,  and 
extremely  fertile.*'  An  earthquake  having.destroyed 
part  of  the  ancient  city,'  and  the  inhabitants  being- 
afterward  distracted  by  factions,  tbe  greater  part, 
someyears  since,  settled  at  the  foot  of  a  promontory, 
at  tbe  distance  of  forty  stadia*  from  the  continent  of 
Asia.  No  situation  can  present  richer  prospects ;. 
nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  magnificent 
than  the  harbour,  walls,  and  edifices,  of  the  neW: 
city.'  The  celebrated  temple  of  ^sculapius,  situ- 
ated in  the  suburb,  is  full  of  offerings,  the  tribute  of. 
the  gratitude  of  the  sick ;  and  inscriptions  which, 
indicate  the  maladies  by  which  they  were  a£9icted, 
and  the  remedies  in  which  they  found  a  cure.' 

A  more  noble  object  engaged  our  attention.  In 
this  island  was  born  Hippocrates,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  eightieth  01ympiad.''+  He  was  of  the  family  of 
the  Asclepiads,'  which  for  many  ages  has  preserved 
the  doctrine  of  j^sculapiiis,  from  whom  it  derives  its. 
origin.^  It  has  formed  three  schools;  one  of  which. 

'  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  667.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  c.  41.    Strab. 

ibid.  *  About  a  league  and  half.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15. 

p.  386.         « Strab.  lib.  8.  p.  37+;  lib.  14.  p.  657.  '•Soran. 

Vit.  Hippocr.  Frer.  Uef.  dc  la  Chronol.  p.  121.  Corsin.  Fast. 
Attic  t.  jii.  p.  199.  t  The  year  460  before  Chriat.  '  Plat, 
in  Phtedr.  torn.  iii.  p.  270.  *  Soran.  Vit.  Hippocr.  Pabr.  BiM. 
Gnec.t.i.  p.841. 
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U  established  at  Rhodes,  another  at  Cnidus,  and  the 
third  at  Cos.'  Hippocrates  vas  instructed  bj  his 
father  Heraclides  in  the  elemeots  of  the  sciences; 
and  being  soon  convinced  that,  to  attain  to  the 
'  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  each  body  in  particular, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascend  to  the  constituent  princi- 
ples of  tbe  universe,"'  he  applied  himself  with  such 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  physics  in  general,  that  he 
obtained  an  honourable  rank  among  those  who  have 
been  most  distinguished  in  that  part  of  science." 

The  improvement  of  medicine  then  depended  on 
two  classes  of  men,  who  laboured  without  tbe  know- 
ledge of  each  other  to  give  it  new  splendour.  On  the 
one  band,  the  philosophers  could  not  bestow  their 
attention  on  the  general  system  of  nature  without 
glancing  on  the  human  body,  and  assigning  to  cer- 
tain causes  the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable;  and,  on 
tbe  other,  the  disciples  of  ^sculapius  treated  ma- 
ladies according  to  rules  that  bad  been  confirmed 
by  numerous  cures,  and  their  three  schools  con- 
gratulated each  other  on  many  excellent  disco- 
veries." The  philosophers  reasoned,  the  Ascle-' 
piadse  acted.  Hippocrates,  enriched  with  tbe  know- 
ledge of  both,  conceived  one  of  those  great  and  im- 
portant ideas  which  serve  as  leras  in  the  history 
of  genius:  this  was,  to  enlighten  experience  by 
reasoning,  and  rectify  theory  by  practice.^*  In  this 
■  Galea.  Method.  Med.  lib.  1 .  t.  iv.  p.  35.  lin.  IT.  <"  Plat, 

in  Phffidr.  torn.  lii.  p.  270.  TheophreBt.  de  Caiis.  Plant,  lib.  S. 
c.  2.  p.  266.     Galen,  ibid.  p.  36.  lin.  2S.  "  Aristot.  Meteor, 

lib.  I.  c.  6. 1,  i.  p.  53*.  "Galen.  Method.  Med.  lib.  l.lom.  iv. 
p.  35.  lin.  16.  P  Cels.  de  Re  Med.  in  Prafat.     Dacier.  Prcf. 

de  la  Trad.'deg  CEuvrea  d'Hippocr.  he  Clerc  Htat.  de  U  Medec. 
liv.  3.  chap.  I.  * 
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theory,  however,  he  only  admitted  principles  which 
may  explain  the  phKnomena  observable  in  the  hu- 
man body,  considered  with  respect  to  sickness  or 
health  .1 

Improved  by  this  new  method,  the  art  of  physic, 
exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  made  a  more 
certain  progress  in  the  path  opened  before  it; '  and 
Hippocrates  silently  effected  a  revolution  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  medicine.  1  shall  not  enlarge 
on  the  happy  experiments  he  made  of  new  reme- 
dies,* nor  on  the  prodigies  he  wrought  in  all  the 
places  he  honoured  with  his  presence;  especially  in 
Thessaly,  where,  after  a  long  residence,  he  died,  a 
short  time  before  my  arrival  in  Greece. — But  I 
shall  say  that  neither  the  love  of  gain,  nor  the 
desire  of  celebrity,  led  him  into  those  distant  cli- 
mates. From  all  that  has  been  related  to  me  con- 
cerning him,  I  have  perceived  in  his  soul  but  one 
sentiment — the  love  of  doing  good ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  but  one  single  act  —  the 
relieving  of  the  sick.^ 

He  has  left  behind  him  several  works.  Some  are 
onlyjournalsof  the  maladies  he  had  followed  through 
their  various  stages;  others  contain  the  observations 
of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  preceding  ages ; 
and  others  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  physician,  and  of 
various  parts  of  medicine  or  of  natural  philosophy. 


1  Hippocr.  lie  Princ.  t.  i.  p.  1 12,  '  Galen.  Method.  Med. 

lib.  2.  t.  iv.  p.  53.  lin.  27.  lib.  9.  p.  1»4.  lin.  23.  •  Id.  ibid, 

lib.  5.  p.  84>.  lin.  36,  el  alibi.  ■  Galen,  de  Decret.  lib.  0. 1. 1. 

p.  334.  lin.  M. 
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They  all  require  attentive  study  ;  because  the  author 
frequeatly  Bcatters  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine,"  and 
because  his  stjie  is  always  concise:  but  he  says  a 
great  deal  in  a  few  words;  never  wanders  from  the 
end  he  hag  in  view  ;  and,  while  he  hastens  towards 
it,  leaves  in  his  way  traces  of  light  which  are  more 
or  less  perceptible,  according  as  the  reader  is  more 
or  less  intelligent.'  This  was  the  method  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who  were  ever  more  desirous 
to  point  out  new  than  to  dwell  on  trite  ideas. 

This  great  man  has  pourtrayed  himself  in  his 
writings.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  the 
candourwith  which  hegives  an  accountof  his  failures 
and  his  errors.  Here  we  read  a  list  of  the  sick  whom 
he  attended  in  an  epidemical  distemper,  and  of 
whom  the  greater  part  died  under  his  hands.^  There 
we  behold  him  called  to  the  assistance  of  a  Tbes- 
salian,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  head  by  a 
blow  with  a  stone.  He  did  now  at  first  perceive 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  trepan ; 
but  some  dangerous  symptoms  at  length  discovered 
to  him  his  mistake.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the  patient  died  the  day 
after.'  It  is  from  himself  that  we  have  received 
these  accounts  ;  for  so  superior  was  he  to  every  kind 
of  vanity,  that  he  wished  that  even  his  very  mistakes 
might  be  useful  as  lessons. 

«  Id.  Method.  Medend.  lib.  7- 1.  iv.  p.  106.  lin.'  32.  '  Id. 

de  Vict  Rat.  coinm.  1.  torn.  v.  page  51.  tin.  29.  Id.  de  Elem. 
Hb-  2.  torn.  i.  p.  58.  Jia.  25.  ^  Hippocr.  Epid.  lib-  2,  3,  &c. 

'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  5.  §  li.  t.  i.  p.  778. 
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Not  satisfied  with  having  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
rdicfofthesick,aDd  having  deposited  in  bis  writings 
tlic  principles  of  s  science  of  which  he  was  the 
creator,  he  has  also  laid  down  rules  for  forming  the 
physician,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  slight  sketch. 

Life  is  so  short,  and  the  art  we  exercise  so  long, 
that  the  study'  of  it  should  be  begun  in  earliest  youth.* 
Have  you  a  pupil  you  would  educate  for  the  practice 
of  medicine,  examine  leisurely  whether  his  genius  be 
adapted  to  the  art  Has  he  received  from  nature  an 
exquisitediscernment,  a  sound  judgment,a  character 
iu  which  mildness  and  6rmness  are  combined,  the 
love  of  labour,  and  an  inclination  to  what  is  amiable 
and  praiseworthy,*'  you  will  entertain  well-founded 
hopes.  Does  he  suffer  with  the  sufferings  of  others ; 
does  he  naturally  feel  the  tenderest  commiseration 
for  the  woes  incident  to  bis  fellow-mortals ;  you  will 
reasonably  infer  that  be  will  be  passionately  devoted 
to  an  art  that  will  instruct  him  in  what  manner  to 
afford  them  relief." 

Accustom  him  early  to  the  manual  operations  of 
surgery,*except  those  of  lithotomy,  which  should  be 
left  to  operators  by  profession.**  Lead  him  in  order 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  Let  natural 
philosophy  show  him  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
human  hudy ;  and  when,  to  extend  bis  knowledge 

■Id.  in  Leg.  §  2.  t  i.  p.  41.  Id-  in  Aphor.  §  1.  p.  68. 
t>  Hippocr.  in  Leg.  Jf  2.  Id.  de  Decent,  t.  i,  ^  2.  p.  53 :  $  5. 
p.  55  ;  §  7.  p.  56 ;  {  1 1 .  p.  59.  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Medec. 
liv.  3.  chap.  29.  '  Hippocr.  in  PrEcept.  §  5.  t.  i.  p.  63.  *  They 
;it  that  time  made  a  part  of  the  art  nf  medicine.  "*  Hippocr. 
in  Jusjur.  4  2.  t.  i,  p.  43. 
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■nd  experience,  he  sball  travel  through  the  different 
countries  and  cities/  counsel  him  carefully  to  observe 
the  situation  of  places,  the  difference  of  the  air,  the 
waters  which  are  drunk,  and  the  eatables  which  are 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants;  in  aword,all 
the  causes  that  maj  occasion  disorder  in  the  animal 
economy/ 

You  shall  also  show  him,  in  the  mean  time,  by 
what  preceding  signs  maladies  may  be  known,  by 
what  regimen  they  may  be  avoided,  and  by  what 
remedies  cured. 

When  he  shall  be  instructed  in  your  doctrines, 
.wfaichshallbe  clearly  explainedin  stated confercDces, 
and  which  you  shall  reduce  to  short  maxims  proper 
to  be  impressed  on  the  memory ,e  it  will  be  necessary 
to  inform  him  that  experience  alone  is  less  dangerous 
than  theory  destitute  of  experience;^  that  it  is  time 
to  apply  general  principles  to  particular  cases,  which, 
incessantly  varying,bavefrequently  misled  physicians 
by  deceitful  resemblances ; '  that  it  is  not  in  the  dust 
of  tht^  school,  nor  in  the  works  of  philosophers,'' that 
we  can  learn  the  art  of  interrogating  nature,  and  the 
still  more  difficult  art  of  waiting  her  answer.  With 
nature  he  is  yet  unacquainted  ;  he  has  hitherto  only 
noticed  her  in  full  vigour,  and  arriving  at  the  end  at 

"  Hippocr.  in  Leg.  ^  5.  t.  i.  p.  42.  '  Id.  de  Aer.  Ac.  et  Loc. 
t.  i.  p.  327.  '  Id-  in  Jusjur.  §  1 .  t.  i.  p.  43.  Dacier.  Trad,  des 
(Eu*re£  d'Hippocr.  t.  i.  p.  150.  >■  Hippocr.  in  Precept.  $  I, 
2.  t.  i.  p.  60.  Aristot.  Metaph.  t.  ii.  p.  839.  >  Hippocr.  Epid. 
lib.  6.  §  3.  t.  i.  p.  805  ;  }  8.  p.  822.  ^  Id.  de  Prmcip.  t.  i.  §  1 . 
p.  112.    ld.de  Ditet.  U- 1.  i-  p-  179. 
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wbicbsbe  aims  without  meeting  with  obstacles.'  You 
fsball  conduct  him  to  those  abodes  of  pain,  where, 
already  veiled  witli  the  shades  of  death,  exposed  to 
the  violent  attacks  of  the  enemy,  falling  and  rising 
only  to  sink  again,  she  displays  to  the  attentive  eye 
ber  wants  and  her  resources.  The  disciple,  while  he 
witnesses  this  terrible  combat,  shall  observe  you 
watch  and  seize  the  instant  which  may  decide  tbe 
victory  and  save  tbe  life  of  the  patient.  If  for  some 
moments  you  quit  tbe  field  of  battle,  you  shall  direct 
him  to  remain  there,  to  observe  every  thing,  and 
afterwards  render  to  you  an  account  both  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  duriogyourabsence> 
and  of  the  remedies  which  he  judges  to  be  requisite."* 
It  is  by  obliging  him  to  be  frequently  present  at 
those  terrible  but  instructive  scenes  that  you  shall 
initiate  him,  as  much  as  possible,  into  tbe  most  pro- 
found  secrets  of  nature  and  art.  But  this  is  not  yet 
enough  :  when,  for  a  small  salary,  you  shall  have 
adopted  him  for  a  disciple,  he  shall  swear  to  preserve 
in  bis  manners  and  practice  an  incorruptible  purity,'* 
and  strictly  fulfil  his  oath.  Without  the -virtues 
requbite  to  his  profession,  he  can  never  discbarge 
its  duties.  What  are  these  virtues  ?  I  scarcely  except 
any  one,  since  bis  functions  are  so  honourable  that 
they  require  almost  all  the  noblest  qualities  of  tbe 
mind  and  heart ;"  and,  in  fact,  what  head  of  a  family, 
were  be  not  assured  of  his  discretion  and  integrity, 

■  Id.  Eind.  lib.  6.  §  5.  t.  i.  p.  809-        "<  Hippocr.  de  DccenU 
§  12.  L  i.  p.  59.         "  Id.  in  Jusjiir.  §  2  t  i.  p.  i$.  "  Id.  de 

Decent.  ^  5.  t.  i,  p.  55. 
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would  ant  fear  to  cull  him  in,  lest  be  should  introduce 
a  spy  into  his  bouse,  and  a  seducer  to  his  wife  and 
daughters  f  p  What  dependaDce  can  be  placed  on 
bis  humaoity,  if  be  oalj  accost  his  patients  with  an 
offensive  gaietj,  or  a  di^usting  petulance  ?  '*  on  bis 
firmoess,  if  by  a  servile  adulation  be  too  much  fear 
their  displeasure,  and  give  waj  to  their  caprices ;'  on 
his  prudence,  if  coutiaually  occupied  with  bis  dress, 
arrayed  in  magnificent  babits,  and  perfumed  with 
essences,  be  is  seen  to  stroll  from  city  to  city,  to 
pronounce,  in  honour  of  bis  art,  harangues  filled  with 
quotations  from  the  poets  ?  *  What  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  his  understanding,  if,  besides  that  general 
justice  which  the  man  of  sense  and  integrity  observes 
towards  every  one,'  he  does  not  possess  that  wbicb 
the  sage  exercisestowardsbimself,  and  which  teaches 
him  that  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  knowledge  there 
i.s  more  of  want  than  of  abundance  P"  And,  lastly, 
what  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of 
bis  intentions,  if  he  be  under  the  dominion  of  a 
foolish  pride,  and  that  mean  eovy  wbicb  was  never 
tbe  portion  of  superior  genius  :'  if,  sacrificing  every 
^ther  consideration  to  the  thirst  of  gain,  he  devote 
bimselfonly  to  tbe  service  ofthe  rich;!' if  authorised 
by  custom  to  stipulate  his  reward  at  the  beginning 
of  tbe  malady,  he  is  careful  first  to  conclude  his 

r  Hippocr.  in  Jusjur.  §  2.  t.  i.  p.  43.  Id.  de  Med.  $  1.  p.  46. 
1 1d.  de  Med.  ibid.  '  Id.  de  Decent.  J  10,  11.  t.  i.  p.  58. 
•  Id.  ibid.  §  2.  p.  52,  53.  Id.  in  Pracept.  §  9.  p.  66.  Id.  de 
Med.  i  1.  p.  44.  '  Id.  de  Med.  ^  1 .  t.  i.  p.  45.  "  Id.  in 

Preecept.  $  6.  t.  i.  p.  65.  ■  Id.  ibid.  p.  64.  >  Id.  ibid.  §  5, 
6.  p.  63. 
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bargain,  altbough  Ihc  case  of  the  patient  becomes 
every  moment  more  dangerous  ?  ' 

These  vices  and  defects  especially  characterise 
those  ignorant  and  presnmptuous  men  with  whom 
Greece  is  Blled,  and  who  disgrace  the  most  Doblc  of 
the  arts  by  trafficking  lit  the  life  and  death  of  men  ; 
impostors  the  more  dangerous,  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  laws,  and  as  they  cannot  be  mortified 
even  by  ignominy.' 

Who  then  is  the  physician  who  is  an  honour  to 
his  profession?  Hewho  has  merited  the  public  esteem 
by  profound  knowledge,  long  experience,  consunf- 
mate  integrity,  and  an  irreproachable  life ; ''  he  who, 
esteeming  all  the  wretched  as  equals,  as  all  men  are 
equals  in  the  eyes  of  the  Oivine  Being,  eagerly 
hastens  to  their  assistance  at  their  call,  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons  ; '  speaks  to  them  with  mildness, 
listens  to  them  with  attention,  bears  with  their 
impatience,  and  inspires  them  with  that  con6dence 
which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  restore  them  to  life;** 
who,  sensibly  feeling  for  their  snfieringti,  carefully 
and  assiduously  studies  the  cause  and  progress  of 
their  complaint,  is  never  disconcerted  by  unforeseen 
accidents,'  and  holds  it  a  duty,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  call  in  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  healing  art  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice ;  ^  he,  in  fine,  who,  afler 

»  Hippocr.  in  Pnecept.  §  2.  p.  62.  •  Id.  in  Leg.  §  I.  t.  i. 
p.  40.  "■  Id.  in  Med.  H  ■  p-  +*.    Id.  de  Decent.  §  2.  p.  53 ; 

\i.p.  54.  Id.  in  FriEcept.  §  I  -  P-  60.  •-  Id.  in  Prscepu  i  3. 
p.  63.  ''  Id.  ibid.  §  4.  p.  62.  « Id.  de  Decent.  §  9.  p.  57. 
'  Id.  in  FTKcept.  §  6,  7.  p.  6S,  64. 
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having  stru^led  with  all  his  strength  against  the 
malady,  is  happy  and  modest  in  success,  and  may  at 
least  congratulate  himself,  in  case  of  failure,  that  he 
has  been  able  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  his  patient, 
and  administer  to  him  consolation. 

Such  is  the  philosophical  physician  whom  Hip- 
pocrates compares  to  a  god,^  ^vithout  perceiving 
that  he  has  delioeated  the  portrait  of  himself/ 
Several  persoas,  who,  from  the  excellence  of  their 
owD  merit,  were  qualified  to  judge  of  the  superiority 
of  his,  have  often  affirmed  to  me,  that  physicians 
vrill  ever  regard  him  as  the  first  and-  most  able  of 
tiieir  l^slators;  and  that  bis  doctrine,  adopted 
among  all  nations,  after  a  thousand  of  years,  will' 
still  continue  to  work  thousands  of  cures.''  Should 
tiiis  prediction  be  accomplished,  the  most  extensive 
empires  will  be  unable  to  dispute  with  the  little 
island  of  Cos  the  glory  of  having  produced  the 
man  most  useful  to  the  human  race;  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  men  of  real  wisdom,  the  names  of  the  greatest 
conquerors  will  be  held  in  much  less  honour  than 
that  of  Hippocrates. 

After  having  visited  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
eoviroDs  of  Cos,  we  departed  for  Santos. 

>  Hippocr.  de  DecenL  §  5.  t-  i.  p.  55.  ''  Cels.  in  Prefat. 
Flhi.  lib.  7.  c.  37.  t.  i.  p.  395.  Id.  tib.  18.  t.  ii.  p.  108 1  lib.  2G. 
p.  S91  i  lib.  29-  p.  498.  Galen,  passim.  Hippocr.  Genus  et  Vit. 
ap.  Vander  IJnden,  t.  ii.  p.  958,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Description  ofSamos. — Pol^crales. 

When  we  enter  the  road  of  Samoa,  we  see  on  the 
r^ht  tbe  promoDtory  of  Neptune,  on  which  stands  a 
temple  dedicated  to  that  god  ;  on  the  left  the  temple 
of  Juno,  and  several  beautiful  edifices  that  appear 
through  tbe  trees  which  shade  the  banks  of  the 
Imbrasus.  In  front  is  the  city,  situate  partly  along 
the  sea-shore,  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
which  rises  on  its  north  side.' 

The  island  is  six  hundred stadia*in  circumference. 
If  we  except  its  wines,  all  the  productions  of  the 
country  are  as  excellent,''  as  the  partridges  and 
dtflerent  kinds  of  game  which  are  found  there  in 
great  abundance.'  The  mountains,  covered  with 
trees,  which  bestow  on  them  eternal  verdure,  give 
birth  at  their  feet  to  springs  which  fertilize  the 
neighbouring  plains.*" 

The  city  is  equally  distinguished  with  any  that 
either  the  Greeks  or  barbarians  possess  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent."    The  inhabitants  were  eager  to 

'  Strab.  lib.  I*,  p.  637.  *  Twenty-two  leagues  and  two 
thirds.  See  note  XIX.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  "  Strab. 
lib.  I*,  p.  637.  '  Toumef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  +12.  "  Plin.  lib.  5- 
t.  i.  p.  287.  Tournef.  Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  +14.  "  HerodoL  lib.  3. 
c.  1S9. 
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show  US  its  curiosities.  The  aqueduct,  the  molf, 
aod  the  temple  of  Juao,  principally  engaged  our 
attention. 

Not  far  from  the  ramparts,  towards  the  north, 
is  a  cavern,  hollowed  by  the  hands  of  men,  in  a  moun- 
tain  which  is  cut  entirely  through.  The  length  of  this 
passage  is  seven  stadia;  and  its  height, whicliis  equal 
to  its  breadth,  eight  feet.*  Through  its  whole  extent 
a  channel  iscutj  three  feet  wide,  and  twenty  cubits 
deep;f  and  pipes  placed  at  thebotlom  of  the  channel, 
convey  to  Samos  the  waters  of  a  plentiful  spring, 
which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain." 

The  mole  is  intended  to  secure  the  harbour  and 

'  shipping  from  the  south  wind.     Its  height  is  about 

twenty  orgy  ieCj  and  its  length  more  than  twostadia.P;]: 

To  the  right  of  the  city,  in  the  suburb,''  is  the 
temple  of  Juuo;  originally  built,  as  it  is  said,  about 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,*^  and  since  rebuilt  by  the 

*  Seven  stadia  are  equal  to  661  toises  and  ahalf  (or6fur- 
loagBBnddO^arda);  eight  Grecian  feet  mak^  7  French  feet  6 
inchesS  lines  (8  feet  and  about  half  an  inch  Eng.)  -|-  Three 
Grecian  feet  make  2  French  feet  10  inches  (3  feet  Eng.)  and  20 
cubits,  88  feet  4  inches  (30  feet  Sjinches  Eng.)  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  excavation  was  at  first  intended  for  a  road;  but 
that  it  having  afterward  been  resolved  to  bring  to  Saraos  the 
waters  of  a  spring  the  level  of  which  was  tower  than  the  caveni, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  labour  already  performed,  and  the 
channel  above  mentioned  dug.  "  Herod-  lib.  3.  c.  €0.  Toumef. 
Voyag.  t.  i.  p.  419.  f  Herodot.  ibid.  t  Twenty  orgyia:  are 
Ilfl  French  feet  4  inches  (102  feet  9  inches  Eng.) ;  two  stadia 
are  489  toises  (102  yards  Eng.)  f  Strab.  lib.  14.  page  637. 

T  Pausan  Jib.  7.  c.  4.  p.  530.  Menodot.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  15.  c.  6. 
p.  472. 
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architect  Rhoecus.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order  .^  Ihave 
not  seen  one  more  vast.'tboiigh  there  are  some  which 
are  more  elegant.*  It  is  situate  not  far  from  the  sea, 
OD  the  hanks  of  the  Imbra8us,in  theverjplacewhich 
was  honoured  by  the  birth  of  the  goddess;  for  it  is, 
in  fact,  believed  that  she  was  born  under  one  of  those 
shrubs  named  agnui  castus,  which  grow  in  great 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  celebrated 
and  revered  edifice  has  always  been  in  possession  of 
the  privilege  of  asylum." 

The  statue  of  Juno  presents  us  with  the  first 
attempts  of  sculpture:  it  is  by  the  hand  of  Smilis,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  artists  of  Greece.'  Tbe  priest 
who  accompanied  us  told  usthat,before,anuashapen 
log  had  received  in  these  faoly  places  the  worship  of 
the  Samians;)*  that  the  gods  were  then  every  where 
represented  by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  stones,  either 
square  or  of  a  conical  form;*  that  these  rude  images 
still  subsist,  and  even  are  worshipped  in  many  tem- 
ples, both  ancient  and  modern,  where  they  are 
attended  by  priests  as  ignorant  as  those  barbarous 
Scythians  who  adore  a  cimeter. 

•  VitruT.  Pnef.  lib.  7.  p.  13*.  ■  Herodot.  lib.  S.  cap.  60. 

*  Theniini  of  an  ancient  temple  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Samoa;' 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  not  the  remains  of  that  of  which ' 
Herodotuf  speaks.  See  Touraef.  Voyag.  t.  j.  p.  432.  Pocock, 
Observ.  v<ri.  2.  par.  S.  p.  37.  M.  le  Comte  d'Choiseul  Gouffier, 
Voyag.  Pittor.  de  la  Gtice,  t.  i.  p.  100.  "  Cicer.  in  Ver.  act  2. 
lib.  1.C.19.  t.iv.p.I65.  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  4. c.  14.  'Psusao. 
lib.  7*  c.  4.  p.  531 .  i.Callim.  ap.  Euseb.  Prcpp.  Evang.  lib.  3. 
c.  8.  p.  99.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  40.  *  Tacit.  Hist. 
lib.3.c.3.  Pausan.lib.  7-C.28.  p.579.  PiUur.  Antich.d'Ereol. 
t.  iii.tavol.  £2.  p.  273.    Coins  of  P^os,  &c. 
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Thou§^  Hiinewliat  piqued  at  this  reflection,  I 
mildly  replied,  that  the  truoks  of  trees  and  stoaes 
were  never  the  immediate  olgects  of  worship,  bat 
only  arbitrary  signs,  around  which  the  -  nation  as- 
sembled to  address  its  vows  to  the  Divine  Being. 
That  is  not  sufficient,  replied  he  ;  the  Divinity  must 
be  represented  with  a  body  similar  to  the  human, 
but  with  features  more  beauteous  and  august.  Ob- 
serve with  what  veneration  the  people  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  statutes  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
and  of  Minerva  at  Athens.  That  is,  replied  I,  be- 
cause they  are  covered  with  gold  and  ivory.  By 
representing  the  gods  after  our  image,  instead  of 
elevating  the  minds  of  the  people,  you  have  only 
sought  to  make  impression  on  their  senses;  and 
hence  is  it  that  their  piety  only  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  riches  of  the  ob- 
jects presented  to  their  veneration.  Embellish  your 
Juno ;  and,  however  rude  the  ornaments  may  be, 
you  will  find  the  offerings  multiply. 

To  tills  the  priests  assented.  We  asked  him  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  two  peacocks  of  brass  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue/  He  told  us  that  these  birds 
are  natives  of  Samos ;  that  they  have  been  conse- 
cnUed  to  Juno ;  that  they  are  represented  on  the 
current  coin  of  the  state ;  and  that  from  this  island 
they  have  passed  into  the  rest  of  Greece.''  We  also 
asked  what  was  intended  by  a  pot  or  box  in  which  a 

■  Coins  of  SaiBog.  *■  Antiphan.   et  Meiiod.  ap.  Atheo. 

lib.  14.  cap.  20.  p.  655. 

VOL.   V.  2    G 
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shrub  grew.'^  That,  replied  be,  is  the  same  agtius 
CQstut  which  served  as  a  cradle  to  the  goddeui.  It 
•till  retains  its  freshness,  added  he,  though  it  is  older 
than  the  olive  of  Athens,  the  palm  of  Delos,  the  oak 
of  Dodona,  the  wild  olive  of  Qlympia,  the  plane-tree 
which  Agatnemnoa  planted  with  his  own  hands  at 
D^lpfai,^  and  all  those  sacred  trees  which  have  been 
preserved  in  di£ferent  temples  during  so  many  ages.* 
We  asked  wbj  the  goddess  was  represented  in  a 
Buptual  robe.  He  replied — Because  at  Samoa  she 
was  espoused  to  Jupiter ;  ikie  proof  of  which  is  in- 
contestable, for  we  have  a  festival  in  which  we  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  marriage.'  It  is  cele- 
brated, likewise,  said  Stratonicus,  in  the  city  of 
Gnossus,  in  Crete ;  and  the  priests  there  have  assured 
methat  the  nuptialsoftbegoddesswere  consummated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theron.'  I  must  likewise 
remind  you  that  the  priestesses  of  Ai^s  endeavour  to 
deprive  your  island  of  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  goddess;Sa8  other  countries  dispute  with 
each  other  that  of  having  been  the  native  place  of 
Jupiter.''     In  fact,  1  sbould  not  be  a  little  embar- 

<  Cnn  oi  Gordiaa  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France. 
*  Theophr.  Hiat  Plant  lib.  4.  c  14.  Plin.  lib.  16.  c.  44.  t.  ii- 
p.  40.  Pausao.  lib.  8.  c.  SS.  p.  64S.  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  1.  c.  1. 
t.  iii.  p.  1 15.  *  It  seemi  probable  that  all  these  Irees  were  in 
boxes  or  pots.  I  preeame  ao  from  that  of  Samoe,  which  on  the 
coin  above  meBtioned  i>  represented  in  a  box  or  pot  on  the  Btept 
of  the  vetdbule.  See  the  plate  of  Coins.  No.  6.  *  Var.  ^. 
Z^actau.  de  I^.  Relig.  lib.  1.  c  17.  L  i.  p.  75.  THod.  Sic 
lib.  5.  p.  3S9.  ■  Strab,  lib.  9.  p.  4IS.  ><  Pausan.  lib.  4.  c.  SS. 
p.  361. 
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nused  if  I  had  to  sii^  to  my  Ijre  either  thor  birth  or 
their  murii^.  You  »arely  would  not,  replied  oar 
companioQ ;  you  would  follow  the  tradition  of  the 
couotrf  in  which  you  were;  for  poeti  certainly  are 
Bot  apt  to  be  burdened  with  such  scruples. 

But  at  least,  replied  I,  the  ministers  of  the  altars 
of  the  gods  ought  to  pay  greater  attention  to  Aeio. 
To  adopt  false  and  absurd  opinions,  shows  only  m 
want  of  knowledge ;  but  to  embrace  tueh  as  are  con- 
tradictory and  impossible,  argues  a  deficiency  (^ 
reason,  and  leaves  no  room  to  reproach  the  Scytbtaas 
fior  worshipping  a  cimeter. 

YoD  appear  to  Die  intelligent^  replied  the  priest, 
andlshallreTeal  to  yon  our  secret  When  we  speak 
of  the  birth  of  the  gods,  we  mean  the  time  irtien  their 
worship  was  received  in  a  country ;  and  by  tiieur 
marriage  we  signify  the  tera  when  the  worship  of  one 
deity  was  associated  with  that  of  another.'  And  what 
do  yon  undraitand  by  their  death  ?  said  Stratonieus ; 
for  I  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  in  Crete.^  We 
have  recourse  to  another  solution,  rejdied  the  priest 
The  gods  sometimes  manifest  themselves  to  laca 
under  a  human  form ;  and,  after  having  passed  some 
time  with  them  to  instruct  them  disappear,  and  re- 
turn to  heaven.'  It  is  in  Crete  especially  that  they 
have  formerly  been  accast(Hned  to  descoi^  and  firaa 

>  Herodot.  lib.  2.  c.  Ii6.  Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 
t.  xviji.  p.  17 :  t.  xxiii.  Hist.  p.  22.  ^  cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
lib.  3.  c  21 .  t.  ii.  p.  604.  Origeo.  Coat.  Cels.  lib.  3.  t.  i.  p.  175. 
<  Diod.  Sic.  Kb.  I.  p.  a).    Mem.  de  I' Acad.  t.  xxxvi.  p.  292. 
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thence  they  have  departed  to  traverse  ibe  earth." 
We  were  about  to  reply,  but  be  prudently  thought 
proper  to  retire. 

We  afterward  took  notice  of  tbat  multitude  of 
statues  by  which  the  temple  is  surrounded ;  and  con- 
templated with  admiration  three  of  colossal  size,  by 
the  band  of  tbe  celebrated  Myron,"  placed  on  the 
vame  baBe>  and  representing  Jupiter,  Minerva,  asoA 
Hercules.*  We  saw  also  the  Apollo  of  Telecles  and 
Theodoras ;  two  artists  who,  having  acquired  the 
principles  of  their  art  in  £^pt,  lewned  from  their 
masters  to  labour  in  concert  to  execute  one  same 
work.  The  former  dwelt  at  Samoa,  the  latter  at 
Epheeus.  After  having  agreed  on  tbe  proportions 
of  the  figure,  the  one  undertook  the  upper  part  of 
it,  and  the  other  tbe  lower;  and  these,  when  finished, 
so  exactly  corresponded,  diat  anyperson  would  have 
believed  them  the  work  of  the  same  artist**  It  must 
nevertheless  be  confessed  that  the  art  of  sculpture, 
not  having  at  that  time  made  any  great  progress,  this 
Apollo  is  more  to  be  admired  for  the  accuracy  of 
tbe  proportions  than  tbe  beauty  and  finished  execu- 
tion of  the  parts. 

TheSamian  who  gave  us  this  information  added: 
Towards  the  close-  of  the  Peloponoesian  war,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  unAti  the  command  of  Alcibiades, 


"  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  5.  page  34*.  »  Stnb.  lib.  14.  page  637. 
*  Mark  Antony  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  Rome ;  and  some. 
tune  after  Augustus  sent  two  of  them  back  to  Samos,  and  only 
kept  the  Jupiter.  (Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637.)  "  Oiod.  Sic.  lib.  1. 
p.  88. 
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cruised  on  our  coasts.  He  favoured  the  party  of  the 
people,  who  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected  to  faim.i' 
Some  time  after,  L3r8aoder,  who  comioanded  the 
Lacedaemoniaa  fleet,  made  himself  master  ofSamos, 
and  restored  the  authority  of  the  rich  citizens,  who 
sent  his  statue  to  the  temple  of  01ympia.i  Two 
Atfaeniaa  generals,  afterwards,  returnedwith  superior 
forces;  aod  these  are  the  two  statues  which  the  people 
erected  to  them  ;^  aod  there  is  the  place  where  vre 
intend  to  erect  one  to  Philip,  when  he  shall  seize  on 
our  island.  We  ought  to  blush  at  this  meanness ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  states  on  the  conti- 
nent, without  even  excepting  the  Athenians,  are 
equally  guilty  of  it.  The  hatred  which  has  always 
subsisted  between  the  rich  aod  the  poor  has  every 
wbefe  destroyed  the  resources  of  honour  and  virtue. 
He  concluded  in  these  words:  A  people,  who, 
during  two  centuries,  have  exhausted  their  blood 
and  treasure  to  obtain  a  few  moments  of  liberty 
which  they  have  found  to  weigh  heavier  on  them 
even  than  slavery,  are  excusable  if  they  seek  tran- 
quillity, especially  when  the  conqueror  requires 
only  money  and  a  statue. 

The  Samians  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
people  of  all  the  states  which  compose  the  Ionian 
confederation;*tbeyare  very  intelligent,  industrious, 
and  active ;  and  their  history  therefore  furnishes 
many  interesting  particulars  for  that  of  literature, 

p  Paiuan.  lib.  6.  cap.  3.  p.  460.  i  Plat,  in  Lysand.  t.  i. 

p.  440.      Pausan.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  p.  *S9.  '  Pauaan.  lib.  6.  c.  3.- 

p.  460.        ■  Plut.  in  Pericl.  1. 1.  p.  167. 
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arts,  and  commerce.  AmoDg  tke  celebrmted  nwD, 
whom  the  ialaod  has  produced,  I  shall  mentioo 
Cieophjtus,  who  merited,  it  ig  said,  the  gratitude  of 
Homer,  by  receiving  him  id  his  poverty ;  and  that  of 
posterity^  hy  preserving  to  us  his  works.'  Nor  cto  I 
fo^t  Pythagoras,  whose  name  would  be  sufficient 
to  reflect  new  splendour  oa  the  most  illustrious  ag^ 
and  the  greatest  empire.  After  the  latter,  but  in  a 
much  inferior  rank,  we  shall  place  two  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Rhtecus  and  Tbeodorus,"  able  sculptors 
foi  their  time ;  who,  after  haviog^as  it  is  8aid,brought 
to  perfection  the  rule,  the  level,  and  otb«  useful 
iostruments,'  discovered  the  secret  of  forging  iron 
statues,' and  new  methods  of  castingthose  of  copper.' 

The  Samian  earth  not  only  possestcB  properties 
which  are  of  use  io  medicine,*  but  a  number  of 
workmen  are  continually  employtd  in  making 
veasels  of  it,  which  are  every  where  in  great  request.'' 

The  Samiaas  early  applied  themselves  to  naviga- 
tion, and  formerly  had  a  settlement  in  Upper  j^ypt.'^ 
It  is  now  about  three  centuries  since  one  of  their 
merchant  ships,  on  its  passage  to  E^pt,  was  driven, 
by  contrary  winds,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
to  the  island  of  Tartessus,  situate  on  the  coasts  of 

<Str^.  lib.  14.  p.  638.  Callim.  t.  i.  p.  188.  Plut.  in 
Lycurg.  t.  i.  p.  41.  Eusuth.  in  Iliad.  lib.  2.  p.  330.  <■  Flat. 
in  Ion.  t.  i.  p.  BSS.  '  Flin.  lib.  7.  c.  56.  t.  i.  p.  414.  '  PBiuan. 
Ub.  S.  c.  12.  p.  237.  *  Id.  \ib.  8.  c  14.  p.  629 ;  Ub.  10.  c.  38.. 
p.  396.  Plin.  lib.  35.  c.  12.-  L  ii.  p.  710.  ■  Hippocr.  de  Nat. 
MiUier.  t.  ii.  p.  379.  Piin.  lib.  35.  c  16.  p.  717-  ''  Cicer.  pro 
Mur.c  36.  t.  V.  p.  233.  Plio.  lib.  35.  t.ii.  p.  711.  <=  Herodot. 
lib.  3.  c.  26. 
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Iberia,  Bud  till  ibea  uokoovn  to  the  Greeks.  GoM 
there  TU  extremely  plentiful ;  and  the  inhabitaats, 
who  were  i^noraat  of  its  value,  parted  with  itvra'j 
readilj  to  their  foreigo  visitors,  who  carried  home 
riches  to  the  amount  of  sixty  talents,*  at  that  time 
esteemed  an  immense  sum,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  raise  in  any  part  of  Greece.  The 
tenth  of  this  was  appropriated  to  dedicate,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  a  laige  cratera  of  bronze,  which  is 
still  preserved  there.  The  rims  of  it  are  ornamented 
with  heads  of  griphons;  and  it  is  supported  bj 
three  colossal  statues,  in  a  kueding  posture,  of  the 
proportion  of  seven  cubitsf  in  height.  This  group 
is  also  of  bronze.'' 

Samos  has  not  since  n^lected  to  increase  and 
exercise  her  navj.  Formidable  fleets  have  frequently 
sailed  from  her  ports,  and  defended  for  some  time 
her  liberty  against  the  eflbrts  of  the  Persians  and  the 
powers  of  Greece,  anxious  to  re-unite  her  to  their 
dominions.^  But  more  than  once  she  has  become  a 
prey  to  internal  dissensions,  which,  after  long  and 
violent  struggles,  have  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
tyranny.  This  happened  in  the  time  of  Polycratea, 
who  bad  received  from  nature  great  endowmentSj  and 
from  his  father  Macea  great  riches.  The  latter  had 
usurped  the  sovereign  power,  and  his  son  resolved  to 
seize  it  also  in  his  turn/    He  communicated  his 

*  324,000  livre».  (13,5000/.)  f  About  10  feet  French 

(10  feet  7  inchei  and  a  half  Englidi.)  ''  Herodot  lib.  4. 

c.  152.  '  Strab.  lib.  li.  p.  637.  Plut  Apophth.  Lacon.  L  ii. 
p.  232.        '  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 
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iDtentions  to  his  two  brothers,  vho  iraa^iied  they 
were  admitted  into  the  conspiracy  as  his  associates, 
-when  they  were  only  his  tools.  Od  the  day  on  which 
the  festival  of  Juoo  was  celebrated,  their  partisans 
having  t^en  their  station  in  the  posts  assigned  them, 
some  of  them  fell  upon  the  Samians  assembled  round 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  while  others  seized  on  the 
citadel,  and  kept  possession  of  it,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  troops  sent  by  Lygdamis  the  tyrant  of 
Naxos.E  The  island  was  divided  between  the.three 
brothers,  and  soon  after  fell  entirely  under  the  power 
of  PoiyCiatea,  who  condemned  one  of  them  to  death 
and  the  other  to  banishment'' 

To  hold  people  in  subjection,  sometimes  by 
amusing  them  with  festivals  and  shows,'  and  some- 
times by  employing  violence  and  cruelty;  ^to  prevent 
them  from  feeling  the  oppression  they  suffered,  by 
leadingtfaem  to  splendid  conquests;  to  conceal  from 
them  ^eir  strength,  by  subjecting  them  to  fatiguing 
labours  ;'*  to  seize  on  the  revenues  of  the  state, "^  and 
sometimes  on  the  possessions  of  individuals ;  to  sur- 
round his  person  with  guards  and  a  body  of  foreign 
troops;"  to  shut  himself  up,  in  case  of  need,  in  a 
strong  citadel, ;  artfutlytodeceivemankiod,  and  sport 

I  Polysen.  Stratag.  lib.  1 .  c.  23.  ■■  Herodot.  lib.  3.  c.  39. 

>  Atben.  lib.  10.  cap.  la  p.  541.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  p.  85. 

■  Ariitot.  de  Rep.  lib.  5.  c.  1 1. 1.  ii.  p.  407.  *  Aristotle  aaye, 
that  tD  despotic  govemmenU  the  people  are  made  to  labour  in 
public  woi^B,  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  Among  otherexamplea 
he  mention!  the  conduct  of  Polycrates,  and  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  who  built  the  pyramids  {De  Rep.  ubi  supra.)  "  Herod, 
lib.  3.  c.  1412.       "  Id.  ibid.  c.  39,  &c. 
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witii  the  most  sacred  oaths:"  such  were  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  Polycrates  governed  bis  conduct 
after  bis-  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  history  of 
his  reign  may  be  entitled :  The  art  of  goTernmeot, 
for  tbe  use  of  tyrants. 

His  riches  enabled  him  to  6t  out  a  hundred 
galleys,  which  procured  him  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
and  subjected  to  his  authority  many  of  tbe  neigh- 
bouring islands,  and  some  cities  of  the  continent.'* 
His  generals  were  secretly  ordered  to  bring  to  faim 
die  spoils  not  only  of  his  enemies,  but  also  of  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  solicited  and  received  them 
from  his  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  his  affection  or  his 
generosity.'' 

During  peace  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and 
the  prisoners  of  war,  together  or  separately,  added 
new  works  to  the  fortifications  of  tbe  capital,  dug 
ditches  around  its  walls;  and,  witfain  them,  erected 
those  monuments  which  embellished  Samos,  and 
which  were  executed  by  artists  whom  Polycrates 
had  brought  into  his  states  at  a  great  expense.' 

Equally  attentive  to  promote  tbe  advancement  of 
literature,he  invited  to  hiscourt  those  whocultivated 
it,  and  collected  in  his  library  the  noblest  works  of 
the  human  mind.'  A  striking  contrast  was  then  seen 
between  PhilosophyandPoetry.  While  Pythagoras, 
unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  a  barbarous  despot,  fled 


"  Plut.  in  Lyaand.  t.  i.  p.  4S7.  '  Herodot  lib.  3.  c.  39. 

1S2,  &c.         f  Id.  ibid.  c.  39.    Polyeeo.  Strateg.  lib.  1.  cap.  33. 
'  Atben.  lib.  12.  c.  10.  p.  S40.        •  Id.  lib.  1.  p.  3. 
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from  his  oppressed  country/  Anacreon  brought  to 
Samos  the  Graces  aad  Pleasures.  He  without  diffi-. 
cultjobtaiDedthefnendshipofPolycrates/andcele' 
brated  faiiQ  od  his  lyre'  with  the  same  ardour  that  he 
would  have  suog  the  most  virtuous  of  priDces. 

PolycrateSjWisbiDgto  niultiplyin  histtatesthemost 
beautiful  species  of  domestic  animals,  produced  dogs 
from  Epirus  and  Lacedsemoo.pigs  from  Sicily,  goats 
from  Scyros  and  Naxos,  and  sheep  from  Miletus  and 
Athens.^  But  as  he  did  good  onlj  from  osteutatioo, 
be  introduced  at  the  same  time  among  his  subjects 
the  luxury  and  vices  of  the  Asiatics.  He  knew  thtU 
at  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  women  of  distin- 
guished beauty  assembled  tt^ther  were  occupied 
in  refining  on  the  delicacies  of  the  table  and  the 
different  kinds  of  pleasure/  Satnos  saw  a  similar 
society  formed  within  her  walls,  and  the  flowers  of 
that  city  became  as  famous  as  those  of  the  Lydians ; 
for  by  that  name  were  cdled  those  societies  in  which 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  giving  and  receiving  lessons 
of  intemperance,  passed  their  days  and  nights  in 
feasting  and  debauchery.'  The  corruption  spread 
among  the  other  citizens,  and  became  fatal  to  their 
descendants.  It  is  also  said  that  Ihe  discoveries  of 
theSamian  women  wereiosensibly  introduced  among 


'  Aristox.  ap.  Porphyr.  &q  Vit.  Pjthag.  p.  13.  lamblic.  de 
Vit.  PylhBg.  c.  2.  p.  8 ;  c  18.  p.  73.  "  Herodot  lib.  3.  c.  121. 
jEliao.  Var.  HisL  lib.  9.  c.  4 ;  lib.  12.  c.  25.  ■  Strab.  lib.  14. 

p.  638.  I  Cleit.  et  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  12.  cap.  10.  p.  540. 

*  AthcD.  lib.  12.  cap.  12.  p.  515.  ■  firasm.  Adag.  id  FIot. 

chil.  2.  cent.  9.  p.  55S. 
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the  other  Greeks,  and  evtty  vfaere  tainted  the  purity 
of  manners/  ' 

In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  having  murmured  against  these  dangerous 
innoTations,  Polycrates  caused  them  to  embark  on 
board  the  deet  which  carried  troops  that  were  to  join 
the  army  which  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  was 
marching  into  Egypt  He  entertained  hopes  that 
they  would  fidl  in  battle,  or  at  least  that  Cambyses 
would  nerer  suffer  them  to  return.  Informed  of  bis 
designs,  they  resolved  to  anticipate  them,  and  deliver 
their  country  from  a  shameful  slavery.  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  Egypt,  they  returned  to  Saroos,  but 
were  re]mlsed.  Some  time  aftertbey  again  returned, 
in  conjunction  with  troops  from  Lacedtemon  and 
Corinth :  but  this  attempt  succeeded  no  better  than 
the  former.'^ 

Polycrates  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  wish : 
every  year  of  his  reign,  and  almost  every  enterprise 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  had  been  signally  fortu- 
nate.'' His  subjects  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
yoke.  They  esteemed  tbeniselves  honoured  by  his 
victories,  his  splendour,  and  the  munificent  edifices 
he  erected  at  their  expense.  Attached  to  their  sove- 
reign by  such  a  display  of  grandeur,  they  forgot  the 
murder  of  his  brother,  his  usurpation,  his  cruelties 
and  perjuries.  He  himself  no  longer  remembered  the 
sage  advice  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom 

''  Duris,  Asius  et  Herad.  ap.  Athen.  lib-  12.  cap.  4.  p.  525. 
Clesrch.  ap.  eund.  lib.  12.  c  10.  p.  540.  CasBub.  ibid.  °  He- 
rodot.  lib.  cap.  44,  &c.  '  Val.  Mux.  lib.  6.  c  9'    Extent. 

No.  5. 
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be  had  for  some  time  been  united  by  the  ties  of 
hoBpitalit;,  and  who  had  once  written  to  him  id 
the  following  terms :  "  I  am  alanned  at  jour  unio- 
tenupted  prosperity :  I  would  wish  those  who  are 
coDoected  with  me  to  experience  a  mixture  of  good 
and  ill  fortune ;  for  there  is  a  jealous  divinity,  who 
will  not  permit  any  mortal  to  enjoy  perfect  and  per- 
petual felici^.  Endeavour  to  procure  to  yourself  . 
aome  suffering  or  mortification,  to  oppose  to  the 
unremitted  favours  of  Fortune."  Polycrates,  alarmed 
at  these  reflections,  resolved  to  fortify  bis  happiness 
by  a  sacrifice  which  would  cost  him  some  moments 
of  chagrin.  He  worfe  on  bis  finger  an  emerald  set  in 
gold,  on  which  Theodorus,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  had  engraven  I  know  not  what  subject ;  * 
and  which  was  the  more  valuable  as  the  wt  of  en- 
graving gems  was  then  only  in  its  infancy  among  the 
Greeks.  He  went  on  board  a  galley,  sailed  out  to 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  threw  his  ring 
into  the  sea.  But  a  few  days  after  he  received  it 
again  from  one  of  his  oflScers,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  bdly  of  a  fish.  He  hastened  to  inform  Amasis 
of  the  circumstance,  who  from  that  moment  desisted 
from  M  intercourse  with  him.' 

The  forebodings  of  Amasis  were  at  length  accom- 
plished. WhilePoly  crates  was  forming  plans  for  the 
conquest  of  Ionia  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
the  satrap  of  a  province  contiguous  to  his  states,  and 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  found  means  to  allure 

*  See  note  XX.  at  the  end  o(  the  volume.  <  Herodot. 

lib.  S.  c  40,  &c.    Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  637.    Plin.  lib.  33.  c.  1. 1.  ii. 
p. 605;  lib.  37.  c.  1.  p.  764.    Pauuo.  lib.  8.  c.  14.  p.  629. 
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bim  to  the  governineat ;  and,  after  hsTiDg  put  him 
to  death  by  horrid  tortures,'  ordered  his  body  to  be 
fastened  to  a  cross  on  Mount  Mycale,  in  front  .of 
Samos.* 

After  his  death  the  iahabitaDts  of  the  ishuid  suc- 
cessivelj  experienced  every  kiod  of  tyrannj ;  that  of 
asingle  person,  that  of  the  rich  citizens,  that  of  the 
multitude^  that  of  the  Persiaofl,  and  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Greece.  The  wars  between  Lace- 
demon  and  Athens  by  turns  gave  tfae  ascendency  to 
the  oligarcliy  and  the  democracy.'  Each  revolution 
glutted  the  vengeance  of  one  party,  and  prepared  the 
wayforthevengeanceofthe  other.  The  inhabitants 
exhibited  the  greatest  courage  in  the  fiunous  si^e 
vrhichtfaey8n8tained,duriDg  nine  months,against  the 
forces  of  Athens,  under  the  command  of  Pericles. 
Their  resistancewaa  obstinate,  and  their  losses  almost 
irreparable.  They  consented  to  demolish  their  walls, 
to  surrender  their  ships,  to  give  hostages,  and  to 
reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  war."  Both  die 
besi^ers  and  tfae  besieged  treated  with  equal  cruelty 
the  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Tfae  Samians 
branded  theirs  in  tfae  forehead  with  the  figure  of  an 
owl ;  and  the  Athenians  those  they  took  with  that 
of  tfae  prow  of  a  sfaip.f 

'Herodot.  ibid.  c.  125.  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  6S8.  Cicer.  de 
^D.  lib.  5.  c  SO.  t.  iL  p.  230.  Val.  Max.  lib.  6.  c.  9.  Extern. 
No.  5.  *  Polycrates  died  about  the  year  522  before  Chiiit. 
sThucyd.  lib.  8.  c'^.  ■> Id.  lib.  1.  c.  117.  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  12. 
p.  89.  '  Plut.  in  Pericl.  t.  i.  p.  166.  f  The  Athenian  coins 
usually  have  on  them  aa  owl,  and  those  of  the  Saoiians  the  proir 
of  a  ship. 
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Tbejraftervuds  recovered  from  theie  misfortuDes, 
but  fell  again  under  tbepoveroftlieLacedfemonians, 
who  baDished  the  fitvourers  of  the  democracy.'^  At 
length  the  Athenians,  baving  become  masters  of  the 
island, divided  it, some  yeus  sinee,iDto  two  thousand 
portioDS,  which  tbey  assigned  bj  lot  to  as  many 
colonists,  whom  they  appointed  to  cultivate  them.' 
Among  the  number  of  these  was  Neocles,  who  went 
to  settle  there  with  Chierestrale  his  wife."  Though 
they  possessed  only  amoderate  fortune,  they  obliged 
us  to  accept  apartmeots  in  their  house.  The  civility 
aud  attention  with  which  we  were  treated  by  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  us  to  prolong 
our  stay  atSamos. 

Sometimes  we  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  the  island  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  took 
the  diversion  of  hunting  on  Mount  Mycale : '  and 
sometimes  that  of  6shing  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
mountain  near  the  place  where  the  Greeks  gained, 
over  the  fleet  and  army  of  Xerxes,  that  famous 
victory  which  completely  restored  tranquillity  to 
Greece.*  In  the  ni^t^ime  we  lighted  torches,  and 
kindled  a  number  of  fires,"  the  brightness  of  which, 
xeflected  by  the  waves,  made  the  fish  approach  the 
boats,  and  be  caught  in  our  nets,  or  wounded  and 
taken  with  our  pikes.  Stratonicus,  in  the  mean  time, 
sung  the  battle  of  Mycale,  accompanying  his  voice 

■■Plut.  in  Lysand.  U  i.  p.  440.  <  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  6S8. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18.  p.  595.  Corsiu.  Fast.  Attic,  t.  iv.  p.  26. 
">  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  10.  §  1.  "  Streb.  lib.  14.  p.  636.  '  The 
year  479  before  Christ.        <>  Plat.  Soph.  t.  i.  p.  22a 
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with  the  cithua:  but  be  vat  continuaUy  interrupted, 
for  our  boatmea  would  insist  oo  recouDtiii|;  to  us  all 
the  particulars  of  the  fight.  They  talked  all  together; 
and  though  it  wasso  dark  itwasimpossible  to  discern 
objects,  they  pointed  out  to  us  different  parts  of  the 
horizon.  Here,  said  they,  was  the  Crrecian  fleet, 
there  the  Persian.  The  former  came  to  Samos;  and 
as  it  approached  the  enemy,  the  Phoenician  galley 
fled,  and  those  of  thePersians  took  refuge  uader  that 
promontory,  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  you  aee 
before  us.'  The  Greeks  landed,  and  were  astonished 
to  find  on  the  shore  the  innumerable  army  of  the 
Persians,  and  their  allies.  They  were  commanded 
by  one  TigraDes.1  He  disarmed  a  body  of  Samiani 
he  had  with  him,"  because  he  was  afraid  of  tbem. 
The  Athenians  attacked  on  this  side ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  that*  The  camp  was  taken,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  barbarians  fled.  Their  ships 
were  burnt;  forty  thousand  soldiers  were  slain,  and 
Tigranes  among  the  rest*  The  Samiaos  had  pre* 
vailed  on  the  Greeks  to  pursue  the  Persians'  fleet  :** 
the  Samians  during  the  battle  having  found  arms, 
fell  upon  the  Persians.'  To  the  Samians  are  the 
Greeks  indebted  for  the  noblest  victory  they  ever 
gained  over  the  Persians.  Our  boatmen,  while 
they  gave  us  this  account,  danced,  threw  their  eapt 
up  into  the  air,  and  gave  loud  shouts  of  joy. 

p  Herodot.  lib. '9.  c.  97.  t  Id.  ibid.  c.  96.    IHod.  Sic. 

lib.  11.  p.  27.         '  Herodot.  ibid,  c  99.  'Id. ibid.  c.  102- 

tldibid.  "  Id.  ibid,  c'  90.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ll.p.  28 

■  Herodot.  ibid.  f.  lOS. 
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.  Fishii^  is  practised  in  variouB  waja ;  -  some  take 
fish  with  the  line;  that  is,  they  have  a  long  reed  or 
rod,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  horse-hair  line, 
with  a  hook,  on  which  they  put  the  bait,  fastened  to 
the  end  of  it:^  others  dexterously  pierce  them  with 
darts  that  have  two  or  three  points,  and  are  named 
harpoons  or  tridents :  and  others  take  them  in.  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  nets,'  some  of  which  are  furnished 
with  leaden  plummets  that  sink  them  in  the-water, 
and  pieces  of  cork  that  buoy  them  up  on  its  surface.^ 
The  manner  of  fishing  for  tunny  especially  en- 
g^ed  our  attention.  A  long  and  very  large  net  had 
been  extended  along  the  shore.  We  repaired  to  the 
spot  at  the  break  of  day,  when  a  profound  calm 
seemed  to  reign  throughout  all  nature.  One  of  the 
fisherman,  lying  flat  on  a  neighbouring  rock,^  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  almost  transparent  waves,  till  he 
perceived  a  ehoal  of  tunnies  quietly  following  the 
vrindings  of  the  coast,  and  entering  the  net  by.  an 
opening  contrived  for  that  purpose ;  when  imme- 
diately giving  the  si^al  to  his  companions,  they 
divided  into  two  companies,  one  of  which  drew  the 
net,  while  the  others  beat  the  water  with  their  oars, 
to  prevent  the  fish  from  escaping.  A  great  number 
,  were  taken,  many  of  them. of  an  enormous  sizerone 
weighed. about  fifteen  talents.'^* 

yHat.  Soph.  t.  i.  p.  220.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  21.  v.  11.  Poll, 
lib.  1.  c  9.  f  97.  '  Plat.  ibid.  Oppian.  de  Piscat.  lib.  S.  v.  72- 
'  I^nd.  Pyth.  2.  v.  146.  >>  Ariitoph.  in  Equit.  v.  SIS.  Schol. 
ibid.  <^  Archestr.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  T-p.  301.     Arist:  Hist. 

Anim.  lib.  8.  c.  30.  t.  i.  p.  92!.     Plin    lib.  9.  i.  i.  p.  505. 
*  About  772  pounds  (834  pouods  Eogliah  avoirdupoiB.) 
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On  our  return  from  a  little  excursion  which  we 
hud  made  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  we  found  Neocles- 
employed  in  making  preparations  for  an  entertain- 
ment. Cbffirestrate,  his  wife,  had  been  brought  to 
bed  some  days  before ;  and  he  had  just  given  a  name 
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and  labour  for  the  goods  of  Fortune;  and  the  gage« 
calmly  observe  all  that  passes,  and  are  silent. 

At  tbese  words  I  surveyed  him  with  greater 
attention.  He  had  a  placid  air,  and  was  of  grave 
deportment.  He  was  habited  in  a  white  rob^  ex- 
tremely neat  and  clean.'  I  successively  offered  him 
wine,  fish,  a  slice  of  beef/  and  a  plate  of  beans:  but 
he  refused  them  til.  He  drank  only  water,  aud  ate 
only  v^;etables.  The  Athenian  said  to  me  in  a 
whisper.  He  is  a  rigid  Pythagorean  ;  and  immedi- 
ately raising  his  voice,  We  are  to  blame,  said  he,  for 
eatiof;  these  fish ;  for  originally  we  dwelt,  like  tbera, 
in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Yes,  our  first  progeni- 
tors were  fish  ;  it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  it  has  been 
asserted  by  the  philosopher  Anaximander.s  The 
doctrine  of  tbe  metempsychosis  makes  me  scrupulous 
ofeating  meat;  for,  when  I  r^ale  on  the  flesh  of  this 
ox,  I  am  perhaps  an  antbropopbagist  As  to  beans, 
they  are  the  substance  which  contains  the  largest 
portion  of  that  animated  matter  of  which  our  souls 
are  particles."  Take  the  fiowers  of  the  bean  when 
they  begin  to  grow  black;  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and 
bury  it  in  tbe  ground ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  ninety 
days  you  open  it,  you  will  find  at  tbe  bottom  the 
bead  of  the  child.'  Pythagoras  himself  has  made 
the  experiment. 

Loud  bursts  of  laughter  now  broke  forth  at  tbe 
expense  of  my  neighbour,  who  still  continued  silent 

'  Aristot.ap.  Diog.  LaKit-lib.  8.  §  19.  '  AristoLap.euiid. 
ibid.  §  20.  >  PluL  SimpoB.  lib.  8.  quast.  R.  L  ii.  p.  730. 

"  Diog.  Lacn.  lib.  8.  j  24-.         '  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pytbag.  p.  44. 
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They  press  jou  very  closely,  said  I  to  him.  I  am 
sensible  of  it,  answered  be ;  but  I  shall  make  no 
reply.  I  should  be  to  blame  to  reason  gravely  at 
this  moment.  To  refute  ridicule  seriously,  is  only 
to  become  still  more  an  object  of  ridicule.  But  I 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  this  danger  with  you. 
Neocles  has  explained  to  me  the  motives  which  have 
induced  you  to  undertake  such  long  Toy^;e0;  I 
know  you  love  the  truth,  and  I  shall  not  be  un-  . 
willing  to  declare  it  to  you.  I  accepted  his  offer, 
and  after  supper  we  had  the  following  conversation. 
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Note  ii. — Saue  Chap.— Paoe  7. 

On  the  Titltt  of  King  and  Tyrant. 

Xbhophon  makes  the  same  diitioction  between  a  king  and  a 
tyrant  as  Aristotle.  The  former,  gays  he,  is  a  priace  who 
governs  according  to  the  laws,  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
people :  whereat  the  government  of  the  latter  is  arbitrary,  de- 
tested by  the  people,  and  not  founded  on  the  laws.(c)  See  also 
what  Plato,  {d)  Aristippus,  (r)  and  others  have  observed  on  this 
subject. 

Note  hi. — Same  Chap. — Page  51. 

On  a  Lam  of  the  Locrians  in  Italy. 

Demosthkheb  (f)  tells  us  that,  during  two  ceatunes,  no  alte- 
■ation  was  made  in  the  laws  of  this  peopla.  According  to  one 
of  these  laws,  be  who  struck  out  the  eye  of  another  was  to  lose 
one  of  his  own.  A  Locrian  having  threatened  to  strike  out  the 
eye  of  a  person  who  had  but  one,  the  latter  represented,  that  his 
enemy,  though  he  should  undergo  the  punishment  of  retaliation 
inflicted  by  the  law,  would  by  no  means  sufier  equally  with  him- 
sdf.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  in  sticb  a  case  the  ofibider 
should  lose  both  his  eyes. 

Note  iv.— <;hap.  lxvu. — Page  183. 

On  the  Irony  ofSocrata. 

I. HAVE  said  but  little  of  the  irony  of  Socrates,  because  I  am 
persuaded  he  did  not  make  so  frequent  and  severe  a  use  of  this 
figure  as  Plato  has  represented.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  read  the  conversations  of  Socratea,  as  related  by 
Xenophon,  and  those  which  Plato  has  attributed  to  him.  lo 
the  former,  Socrates  expresses  himself  with  a  gravi^,  which 

(clXcDopb.  Manor,  lib.  4.  |>.  SIS.  (lO  PUt.  in  Polit.  t.  u.  p.  ST6- 

<()  Acullp.  kp.  Stob.  Mrm.  4S. )..  344.         (/)  D«mMth.  in  llmocr.  p.  T  9S. 
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we  Irequendy  r^ret  not  to  find  in  the  Utter.  Both  the  disdplet 
hare  introduced  th«r  msBter  disputing  with  the  sophist  Hip- 
pias;  (g)  and  if  we  compare  the  dialogues  they  have  given  us, 
we  shall  distinctly  perceive  the  diference  of  which  I  speak. 
Xenophon,  however,  was  present  at  that  which  he  has  trans- 
mitted  to  us. 


Note  v — Samk  Crap^Paoi  tfll. 

On  the  Regret  tehich  it  hat  been  preimded  the  Atkemant  testified 
after  the  Death  of  Socrates. 

Souk  authors,  posterior  to  Socrates  by  several  centuries,  have 
assured  us,  that,  munediately  after  hb  death,  the  Athenians, 
afflictedby  a  contagious  malady,  were  convinced  of  tbe  injustice 
they  had  committed ;  (h)  that  they  erected  a  statue  to  him ;  that, 
without  deigoing  to  hear  his  accusers,  they  put  to  death  Melitus, 
and  banished  the  others ;  (t)  and  that  Anytus  was  stoned  at 
Heraclea,  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  a  long  time  after,  {k) 
Others  have  related  that  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  unable  to 
endure  the  public  detestation,  hanged  themselves  in  despair,  {i) 
But  it  is  imposnble  to  reconcile  these  traditions  with  the  total 
silence  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  who  did  not  die  till  long  after 
their  master,  and  who  no  where  speak  either  of  the  repentance 
of  the  Athenians  or  the  punishment  of  his  accusers.  Xeoo[^n, 
who  survived  Anytus,  positively  assures  us,  that  tbe  memory  of 
the  latter  was  not  respected  among  the  Athenians,  dther  on 
account  of  the  irregularities  of  his  son,  whose  education  he  had 
neglected,  or  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  his  own  conduct,  (nt) 
This  passage,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  iacootrovertibly  proves,  that 
the  people  of  Athens  never  revenged  on  Anytus  the  death  of 
Socrates. 


Ig)  Xtfwpb.  Memor.  Ub.  4.   p.   804.       Pl.t.  t.  i.  p.  368;  t 

iii.  p.   981. 

(A)  Argun,  in  Borir.  I»cr.  t.  ii.  p.  149.           (0  niml.  »c.  lib 

n.  p.  ae«. 

Diog.  t*«rt.  lib.  s.  {  43.  tttoaf.  ibid.          '*)  Tlwmirt.  OrM. 

M.  p.  839. 

(OPIuLdcInvid.  t.  ii.p.  ifi.       l;'")Xeniiph.Apol.p.  707- 
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Note  vi.— Chap,  lxviii. — Paoe  2M. 

On  tie   Place  uAtch,  at    EUutu,  vat.  the    Scene   both  of  the 

Ceremoniet  and  Spectadet, 

« 

On  thia  question  I  am  only  able  to  give  some  slight  eluci* 
datioDB. 

Ancient  authors  inform  lu,  that  the  festivals  of  Ceres  sometimes 
brought  to  Eleusis  thirty  thousand  of  the  initiated,  (n)  witboot 
including  those  who  «nly  came  from  motiTes  of  curiosi^.  These 
were  not  present  at  all  the  ceremonies.  To  the  more  secret, 
no  doubt,  were  onjy  admitted  the  small  number  of  novices  who 
every  year  received  the  las^  seal  of  initiation,  and  some  <of  those 
who  had  received  it  long  before. 

The  temple,  which  is  one  of  the  lai^est  in  Greece,  (o)  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  a  vourt  inclosed  by  a  wall,  360  feet  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  301  broad  from  east  to  west,  (p)* 
There,  if  T  am  not  mistaken,  was  it,  that  the  mystro,  or  initiated, 
with  torches  iu  their  hands,  performed  their  dances  and  evolu* 
tions. 

Behind  the  temple,  on  the  western  side,  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
terrace,  cut  in  the  rock  itself,  and  raised  eight  or  nine  feet  above 
the  floor  of  the  temple.  Its  length  is  about  270  feet,  and  its 
breadth  in  some  places  44.  At  the  northern  end  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  chapel,  to  go  up  into  which  there  were  several 
steps,  (j) 

I  conjecture,  that  on  this  terrace  was  exhibited  the  scenery 
of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  chapter:  that  it  was  divided 
lengdiwise  into  three  great  galleries;  the  two  first  of  which 
represented  the  region  of  trial,  and  that  of  the  infernal  shades  ; 
and  the  third,  covered  with  earth,  presented  groves  and  meadows 
to  the  view  of  the  initiated,  who  from  thence  went  up  into  the 

(n)  Herodot.  lib.  s.  c.  es.  .  (o)  Stnb.  lib.  S.  p-  S95.  Vhrn*.  in  Pnrf. 
lih.  7.  p.  \ii.  U')  Wood,  Not.  MSS.      ChudW')  TisteIi  in  Greece, 

dup.  4i.  f.  190.  *  The  Englnb  niaiura  in  Cbudkt'i  Timida  ire  asT 

htl  iu  Irtiglh,  lod  Sas  in  breadth.     T.  (f)  Cbudler'i  Tninli  in  GiMce, 

chip.  4S.  p.  1.90.     iJoteofM.  Fwicberot. 
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ch^tel,  where  Ibdr  eye«  were  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the 
■tatue  of  the  goddesc 


NoTK  Tii — Same  Chap.— Paob  231. 
On  certain  IVord*  tued  in  the  Miftteriet  of  Cerei. 

MsDRSiDS  (r)  has  said,  that  the,  auembly  was  diunissed  bjr 
these  two  wordi,  ionx  ompax.  HeBychiui,  (t)  who  baa  trana- 
mitted  them  to  lu,  only  saya,  that  they  were  an  acclamadon  to 
the  initiated.  I  hare  not  mentioned  them,  'becatue  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  pronounced  at  the  banning,  in  the 
middle,  or  at  the  end  of  (he  ceremony. 

Le  Clerc  tell>  ut,  that  they  signified  watch  and  abstain  Jrom 
evil.  Instead  of  directly  attaclung  this  interpretation,  I  ahall 
content  myielf  witli  presenting  to  the  reader  the  answer  which  I 
wrote,  in  the  year  1766,  to  my  learned  friend  M.  Larcher,  who 
had  done  me  the  honour  to  request  my  o[Hnion  on  this  expres- 
aioii.  {I) 

"  It  is'  manifest  that  the  two  words  mv£  ofiwai  are  not  Greek  ■ 
"  but  in  what  langoage  ought  we  to  seek  them  f  I  should  incline 
"  to  think  they  are  %yptian,  because  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
"  appear  to  me  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypt.  To  arrive 
"  at  their  true  meaning,  it  would  be  necessary,  first,  that  we 
"  should  be.  better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  Ian- 
'*  guage,  of  which  we  have  only  some  small  remains  in  the 
"  Coptic;  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  in  question,  by  passing 
"  from  one  language  into  another,  should  not  have  su^red  in 
"  their  pronunciation  ;  nor,  by  having  been  transcribed  by  a 
"  multitude  of  copyists,  undergone  any  alteration  firom  their 
"  original  orthography. 

"  We  may,  indeed,  have  recourse  to  the  Phteoician  tongue, 
"  which  had  .a  considerable  affinity  with  the  Egyptian.  This' 
"  has  been  done  by  Le  Clerc,  who,  after  the  example  of  Bocbart, 
"  found  the  explanation  of  every  thing  in  the  Phcenician  lan- 
"  guftge-  But  ten  difierent  meanings  of  these  two  words  might 
"  be  given,  all  equally  probable,  that  is  to  say,  all  equally 
"  UDcertain.      There  is   nothing  wljich   may  more  easily  be 

(r}Mcan;aElcut.c.H.  (i) Hajch.  in  Kh^.  (()  SupfdeDinit  1  to 

:l<riniiT,p.aTS. 
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"  accommodated  to  the  wiihes  of  ibe  etjrmok^itt  than  the 
"  orieDtal  languages,  and  this  it  is  which  has  led  astray  the 
"  greater  part  of  those  who  have  addicted  themselves  to  that 
"  study. 

"  You  see,  sir,  bow  far  I  am  from  betng  able  to  taj  any  thing 
"  positive  on  the  subject,  and  how  little  I  deserve  the  honour  you 
"  have  done  me  in  requesting  my  opinion,  since  I  can  only 
"  answer  you  by  a  confession  lof  my  ignorance." 


Note  viii. — Same  Chap.— Pace  226. 
On  the  Stent  Doctrine. 

Wakxubton  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God ; 
and,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  produced  a  poetical  fragment, 
cited  by  several  fathers  of  the  church,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  PaUnodia  of  Orpheus.  This  fragment  begins  by  an  expression 
used  in  the  mysteries — Far  kerice,  ye  profane.  It  declares,  that 
tiiere  is  only  one  God,  who  exists  from  himself,  is  the  source  of 
all  existence,  and  invisible  to  every  eye,  though  to  him  all  things 
are  visible,  (u) 

If  it  were  proved  that  the  hierophant  taught  this  doctrine  to 
the  Initiated,  no  doubt  would  any  longer  remain  concerning  the 
real  object  of  the  mysteries ;  but  this  question  is  attended  with 
many  difficulties. 

Whether  the  verses  above  mentioned  were  written  by  Orpheus, 
or  some  other  author,  is  of  little  consequence  ;  but  it  is  of 
importance  to  know,  whether  the  date  of  them  be  antecedent  to 
Christianity,  and  whether  they  were  really  recited  in  the  cere- 
monies  of  initiation. 

I.  Eusebius  has  cited  them  after  a  Jew,  named  Aristobulus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  (a)  king  of  Egypt, 
^that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  200  before  Christ ;  but  the  reading 
which  he  has  preserved  differs  essentially  frvm  that  found  in  the 
works  of  St.  Justin.  (^)    The  latter  announces  one  Supreme 

(h)  CtOB.  Aki.  ID  PrMnpl.  p.  04.  (z)  Eurb.  Pnepu.  Enn;.  lib.  13. 

c.  19.  p.  66*.         (y)  Jiutin.  Exlinrt.ttl  Gnrc.  p.  IS}  cide  Monaidi.  p.  37. 
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Being,  who  beholdi  and  who  ii  the  author  of  alt  things,  and  to 
whom  the  name  of  Jupiter  ii  given.  The  reading  in  EuBebitu 
cootaina  the  same  proTeaaion  of  faith,  with  some  dlfierence  in 
the  expreuions;  but  in  it  mention  is  made  of  Mosei  and  Abra- 
ham; which  ha«  induced  some  learned  critics  to  conclude,  that 
these  Tenet  were  fabricated,  or  at  least  interpolated,  by  Arist^ 
bulus,  or  some  other  Jew.  (s)  But  if  we  reject  the  interpola- 
tion, and  prefer  the  reading  in  St.  Justin,  all  we  shall  be  able 
to  collect  from  it  is,  that  the  author  of  these  verses,  when 
spealcmg  of  a  Supreme  Being,  has  expressed  himself  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  as  many  ancient  writers.  It  is  especially  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  principal  articles  of  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Palinodia,  are  found  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes,  {a)  the 
contemporary  of  Aristobulus;  and  in  the  poem  of  Aratus(j) 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
quolad  by  Sl  Paul,  (c) 

3.  Was  the  Palinodia  of  Orpheus  sung  in  the  ceremonies  of 
initiation  I  Tadan  and  Athenagorasft^  seem  indeed  to  associate 
it  with  the  mysteries,  but  they  only  produce  it  in  opposition  to 
the  absurdities  of  Polytheism.  Can  we  suppose  it  probable, 
that  these  two  authors,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church, 
when  they  were  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  had  always  been  known  to  the  Gentiles,  would  have  n^- 
lected  to  inform  us,  that  such  a  profession  of  fiuth  wss  made  in 
the  ceremonies  of  initiation  at  Eleusu  ? 

By  depriving  Warburton  of  this  powerful  argument,  I  do 
not  mean  to  attack  his  opinion,  concerning  the  secret  doctrine 
of  the  mysteries,  which  always  appeared  to  me  very  probable. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  a  religious  society  which 
destroyed  the  objects  of  the  popular  worship,  which  taught  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life,  and  which 
required  from  its  members  so  many  preparations  and  prayers, 
and  enjoined  them  abstinence  from  so  many  things,  joined  with 
-  the  greatest  purity  of  heart,  had  no  other  intention  than  to  con- 


(tyWacbttOi.  dc  nwt.  Orpb.  p.  148.      Fabric   Blbl.  Gnc  t.  ii.  p.  9SI. 
Cndw.  Sjnt  iDtdl.  c.  4.  {  I7>  p-  **6.     M«hem.  ibid.  (a)  fUfic  ibid. I.  ii. 

p.  397.  (*]  Ant  Piwoom.  v.  S.      £uKb.  P^.  Evug.  lib.  IS.  c  Ii. 

p.'e66.  (c)AcU,  iTii.  IS.  (rf)  Taliui.  OnL  ad  Gnc.  p.  BS.     Ath«^. 

Ltpt.  pro  Cliriiliwi.  in  inil. 
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ceal  beueatb  a  thick  veil  the  ancient  traditiooa  concerning  the 
fonnation  of  the  world,  the  operadona  of  Nature,  the  origin  of 
aria,  and  other  objectt  which  could  only  have  a  ilight  iafluence 
on  mannen- 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  mygteries  were  confined  to 
teaching  tha  doctrine  of  the  metempsychoeii.  But  this  doctrine 
which  the  [duloaopheni  did  not  (ear  to  explain  in  thdr  writings, 
■upposed  a  tribunal  which,  after  death,  assigned  to  the  souls  of 
men  the  good  or  evil  destinies  which  were  to  be  their  reward  or 
punishment. 

I  will  add  one  reflection  more.  According  to  £uBebius,(e) 
the  hieropfaant  appeared  as  the  Demiourgoa,  that  is  to  say,  the 
author  of  the  universe.  Three  priests  bore  the  symbols  of  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Mercury ;  and  perhaps  some  inferior  mini- 
sters represented  the  four  other  planets.  However  this  may  be, 
do  we  not  here  perceive  the  Demiourgos,  bringing  forth  the 
universe  from  chaos?  and  is  not  this  the  image  of  the  fonnation 
of  the  world,  as  Plato  has  described  it  in  his  Timseus. 

The  opinion  of  Warburton  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  sup- 
ported with  much  judgment  and  learning;  however,  as  it  is 
liable  to  great  difficulties,  I  thought  it  best  to  ofer  it  as  a  mere 


NoTs  iz. — Chap.  lxix. — Page  2 


On  the  number  of  TragedUt  xorillen  iy  Mtcki/lui,  SojJiOcles, 
and  Euripide*. 

Mbcbilvb,  according  to  some,  wrote  seventy  tragedies ;  {/) 
.  according  to  others,  ninety.(g)  The  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  Sophocles,  attributes  to  that  poet  a  hundred  and  thirteen; 
Suidas,  a  hundred  and  twenty-tliree;  and  others,  a  still  greater 
number.  (A)  Samuel  Petit  assigns  him  only  sixty-six.  (i)  Ac- 
cording to  different  writers,  Euripides  wrote  seventy^five,  or 

(()  EuMb.  Prap.  Eruig.  lib.  3.  cap   1 S.  p.  1 17.  (/}  AnodTm.  in  Vit. 

MtOijl.  (^)Suid.  inAlrxo^.  [k)  U.  la  ItfmK  (i)  Pci.  Ltg.  AH. 
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ninety-two ; (i)  and  it' appears  that  we  ought  to  decide  in 
ftvour  of  the  foimer  number.  (I)  Authors  Ukewise  differ  with 
reapect  to  the  number  of  prizes  that  they  gained. 

Not*  X. — Chap,  lxx — -Paob  289. 

On  the  Singing  and  Declamation  oftht  ancient  Tragedy. 

Tax  ancient!  have  Idt  us  but  little  light  on  this  subject; 
and  modem  ctilJcs  havo  been  divided  in  their  opinions,  when 
they  hare  undertaken  to  elucidate  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  scenes  were  sung ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  they  were 
declaimed  or  recited.  Some  ba*e  added,  that  the  declamation 
was  noted,  I  shall  give  in  a  few  words  the  result  ef  my 
inquiries. 

1.  The  a^Aort  frequently  declaimed  in  the  scenes.  Aristotle 
speaking  of  the  means  employed  by  certain  kinds  of  poetry  to 
produce  imitadon,  says,  that  the  dithyrambics,  the  nomi,  tra- 
gedy, and  comedy,  made  use  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  verae ; 
with  this  diCerence,  that  the  dithyrambics  and  the  nomi  em- 
ployed all  the  three  together,  and  tragedy  and  comedy  made 
use  of  them  separately ;  (m)  and  afterwards  he  says,  that,  in  the 
same  piece,  tragedy  sometimes  employs  metre  alone,  and  some- 
times metre  accompanied  with  melody.(n) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  scenes  were  usually  composed  in 
iambic  verse,  because  this  kind  of  metre  is  most  proper  for 
diah^ue.  But  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  musical  execution 
of  the  iambic  verses,  says,  that  in  tragedy  some  were  recited 
while  the  instruments  played,  and  that  others  were  sung,  (o) 
DeclamaUon  was  then  admitted  in  the  scenes. 

2.  The  actors  someiimes  tang  in  the  scenes.  To  the  proof 
afforded  by  the  preceding  passage  in  Plutarch,  I  shall  add  the 
following  others.  Aristotle  assures  us,  that  the  hypodorian  and 
hypophrygian  modes  or  keys  were  used  in  the  scenes,  though 
they  were  not  in  the  choruses,  [f) 

[)i)  Siud.  ID  'UfM.    Vu  ip.  Aol.  Gel),  lib.  IT.  c  4.  (fi  Walck.  DiUrib- 

mEaripid.p.  9.  (n)  Aratot.  de  Pocl.  c.  1- t.n.  P' esS' B.  (n)!!).  ibid. 

C.6S6.  C.  (d)P1iiI.^Hui.  t.ii.  p.  1 141,  A.     Boerat.  Mem.  de  I'AchL 

dnBetl.Lattr.  torn,  x.  p.  S»S.  (fi)Ari>t«t.Pnibl.  Mct.  19.  i4B.  lom.ii. 
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"  When  Hecuba  and  Andromachfl  au^  on  the  ttage,"  aaya 
Lucian,  "  we  may  pardon  them ;  but  for  Hercules  so  flur 
to  forget  himself  ai  to  sing,  ii  an  iDtolerable  BbBurdit]r."(f) 
The  characters  of  a  piece  therefore  sang  on  certain  occasions. 

3.  Declamation  wu  never  uted  tn  the  iiUerludet,  or  inleroati 
between  the  acts,  but  in  thete  the  xekole  chona  tang.  This  propo- 
sition is  not  contested. 

4.  The  chorat  tometitnet  tang  in  the  courte  of  a  tcene.  This 
is  proved  from  the  passage  in  Pollus:  "When,  instead  of  a 
fourth  actor,  some  one  of  the  chonis  is  made  to  sing,"  &c  (r) 
And  likewise  by  the  preCept  in  Horace :  "  Let  the  chonu  sing 
nothing  between  the  interludes  which  is  not  dotdjr  connected 
with  the  action  :"(<)  as  also  by  a  number  of  examples.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  AgamenmoD  of  £schjlus,  from 
verse  1099  to  verse  1186 ;  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  from 
verse  58  to  verse  7%  ;  the  Orestes  of  the  same  poet,  trom  verse 
140  to  verse  207;  Ac.  &c. 

5.  The  chorus,  or  rather  it$  coryphtnu,  totHetmet  entered  into 
dial^ue  wUh  the  actors ;  and  thit  dialogue  wu  only  declaimed. 
This  was  especially  done  when  the  chorus  was  asked  for  any 
explanations,  or  when  itself  requested  them  Irom  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama:  in  a  word,  as  often  as  it  immediately 
participated  in  the  action.  See,  in  th«  Medea  of  Euripides, 
verse  811 ;  in  the  Supplicants  of  the  same  poet,  verse  6S4  ;  in 
the  I{^geais  in  Aulis  of  the  same,  verse  917,  &c. 

The  first  scenes  of  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  will  suffice,  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  declamation  and 
singing  were  employed  succesuvely. 

Scene  the  fint,  Minerva  and  Vlytset ;  scene  the  second,  the 
same  and  Ajax ,-  scene  the  third,  Minerva  and  Vlyttes.  These 
three  scenes  form  the  exposition  of  the  subject.  Minerva 
relates  to  Ulysses,  that  Ajax,  in  a  fit  of  fi-enzy,  bad  killed  the 
shepherds,  and  slaughtered  the  flocks,  imagining  that  be  sacri- 
ficed to  his  Vengeance  the  cbieft  of  the  army.  This  is  a  &ct, 
and  is  narrated  in  iambic  verses ;  whence  I  conclude  that  the 
three  scenes  were  declaimed. 

Minerva  and  Ulysses  go  off,  and  the  chorus  eatera:  it  is 


(9)  LiKiui.de  Salt.  &  ST.  loa.  ii.  p.  3Ba.  (rj  Poll.  lib.  4.  (np.  16.  J  1 10. 

(t)  HonL  ds  Aft.  Poet.  t.  194. 
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compoaed  of  SBlaminiant,  who  deplore  die  mnfortune  of  their 
sorereign,  of  whoee  fhmtic  actions  they  have  been  infonned. 
The  chonu  entettaina  doubts,  which  it  seeks  to  satisfy.  It 
does  not  emplojr  the  iambic  verse.  Its  style  is  figurative.  It 
is  alone.  It  expresses  itseirin  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  both 
containiDg  the  same  number  of  verses  of  the  same  metre. 
This,  therefore,  is  what  Aristotle  calls  the  first  speech  of  the 
whole  chonu  ;(f )  and,  by  consequence,  the  first  interlude,  which 
was  always  sung  by  all  the  voices  of  the  chorus. 

After  the  interlude,  scene  the  first,  Teemesta  and  the  chonu. 
This  scene,  which  continues  from  verse  800  to  verse  347,  is  as 
it  were  divided  in  two  parts.  In  the  first,  which  contains  62 
verses,  Tecmessa  confirms  the  accounts  of  the  frenzy  of  Ajax  ; 
ber  lamentations  and  those  of  the  chorus  follow.  The  verses 
are  anapssls.  In  the  part  of  the  chorus  is  a  strophe,  with  its 
corresponding  antistrophe  perfectly  resembling  it  in  the  num- 
ber and  measure  of  the  verses.  I  suppose  all  this  to  have  been 
sung.  The  second  part  of  the  scene  was,  no  doubt,  declaimed ; 
it  only  consists  of  iambic  verses.  The  chorus  interrogates 
Tecmessa,  who  enters  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
action  of  Ajax.  The  exclamations  of  Ajax  are  heard  :  the  door 
of  bis  tent  is  opened ;  and  he  appears. 

Scene  the  second,  jijax,  Tecmessa,  and  the  dtonu.  This 
scene,  lilce  the  preceding,  was  partly  sung  and  partly  de- 
claimed. Ajax  (v.  34S)  sings  four  strophes,  with  their  corre- 
sponding antistrophea.  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus  reply  by  two 
or  three  iambic  verses,  which  must  have  been  sung,  as  I  shall 
presently  show.  After  the  last  antistophe  and  the  answer  of 
the  chorus,  begin,  at  verse  430,  the  iambics,  which  continue  to 
verse  600,  or  rather  595.  In  these  the  prince,  recovered  from 
his  deliriunt,  signifies  to  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus  liis  re- 
solution to  put  an  end  to  his  life :  they  entreat  him  to  abandon 
such  a  design.  He  asks  to  see  his  son,  takes  him  in  bis  arms, 
and  addresses  to  him  an  afieding  speech.  All  this  is  declaimed. 
Tecmessa  goes  out  with  her  child  ;  Ajax  remains  on  the  stage, 
but  he  observes  a  profound  silence,  while  the  chorus  executes 
the  second  interlude. 

From  this  examination,  which  I  might  carry  fiutber,  it  is 


(OAnMoLikPocl.  o^ll.  t-ii.  p.  668. 
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manifest  that  tbe  cbonu  *tm  considered  under  two  difierent 
points  of  view,  according  as  it  was  employed  in  either  of  the 
two  distinct  funcdoDS  allotted  to  it.  Ip  the  interludes,  or 
intervals  between  the  acts,  the  whole  chorus  sang  together ;  Id 
the  scenes  in  which  it  participated  in  the  action,  it  was  repre- 
sented bj  its  coryphtBUB ;  which  explains  the  expression  of 
Aristotle  and  Horace,  that  the  chorus  sometimes  perfonned  the 
part  of  an  actor,  (u) 

6.  By  vAat  marh  ntag  the  parlt  nf  a  drama  inhich  xoere  tung 
be  dittingttuhedjrom  Ikote  which  were  only  recked  f  I  am  not 
able  to  lay  down  rules  for  this  distinction  which  will  apply  in 
every  case ;  I  can  only  say  itaat  it  appears  to  me,  that  declama- 
lion  had  place  as  often  as  the  interlocutors,  following  the 
thread  of  the  action,  without  tbe  intervention  of  the  chorus, 
expressed  themselves  in  a  long  series  of  iambics,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  scholiasts  have  written  the  word  lAMBOI.  I 
Incline  to  believe,  but  I  will  not  positively  assert,  that  all  the 
other  verses  were  sung.  We  may,  however,  in  general  affirm, 
that  the  earlier  authors  applied  themselves  more  to  the  me- 
lop<eia  than  their  successors  :  {x)  the  reason  of  which  is  evident. 
The  dramatic  ptiems  deriving  their  origin  from  those  companies 
of  buffoons  who  traversed  Attica,  it  was  natural  for  the  chant,  or 
singing,  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  port  of  tragedy  in  its 
in&ncy ;(;)  and  hence,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  it  prevails  more  in 
the  [Heces  of  ^schylus  and  Phrynichus  {x)  his  contemporary, 
than  in  those  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 

I  have  said  above,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  that 
the  iambic  verses  were  sometimes  sung  when  the  chorus  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  actor.  We  in  fact  find  this  kind 
of  verse  in  irregular  stanzas  adapted  to  be  sung,  JEacby\\ia 
has  often  used  it  in  modulated  scenes;  aa,  for  example,  that  of 
the  king  of  Argos  and  the  chorus,  in  the  Supplicants,  verse 
$32:  the  chorus  sings  strophes  and  th^r  corresponding  an-' 
tistrophes ;  the  king  replies  five  times,  and  each  time  by  five 
iambic  verses;  a  proof,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  that  all  these 
responses  were  to  the  same  air.     See  similar   examples  in 


(■i}Aristot.  dt  Pgct.  c.  IB.  t.  ii.  p.  6G6.  D,     Dkcier,  ib.  p.  S 
Ait.ft«l.*.193.  (x)  Id.  Probl.  »cL  19.  i3l.t.u.  p.  766. 

lib.  14.  c  7>p.  630.  V.    Diog.  Ueit.  lib.  S.  i  56.        (t)  AriMot 
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the  peces  of  the  same  author ;  in  the  Seven  Chiefi,  v.  209  and 
69S;  in  the  Peniang,  v.  256;  in  Agamemnon,  v.  1099;  and  in 
the  Supplicants,  v.  747  and  S83. 

7.  Wat  ike  declamatum  noUdt  The  abb£  Du  Bob  pre- 
tenda  that  it  mi.  {a)  He  has  been  refuted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  AcaAemy  of  BeDes  Lettres ;  (b)  in  which  it  if  ^wred 
that  the  inttrument  by  wliich  the  voice  of  the  actor  was 
accompanied,  was  only  employed  to  support  the  voice  from 
time  to   time,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  too  high  or  sinking 

NoTB  u. — Same  Chap. — Page  29S. 

On  the  yam  of  the  Theatres. 
ViTRUVitis  relates  that,  under  the  seats  on  which  the 
spectators  sat  in  the  theatres,  the  Greek  architects  formed 
small  open  cells,  in  which  they  placed  brazen  vessels,  intended 
to  receive  in  their  cavities  the  sounds  which  came  from  the 
stage,  and  reflect  them  in  a  strong,  clear,  and  harmonious 
manner.  These  vessels  vrere  made  so  as  to  sound  the  fourth, 
fifUi,  and  octave,  one  above  the  other ;  (c)  and  therefore  had 
the  same  proportions  between  themselves  as  the  strings  of  the 
lyre  which  supported  the  voice;  but  the  effect  was  not  the 
same.  The  lyre  indicated  and  supported  the  tone ;  the  vessels 
could  only  reproduce  and  lengthen  it:  and  what  advantage 
could  result  from  that  succession  of  echoes  of  which  there  was 
nothing  to  deaden  the  sounds  This  I  am  unable  to  discover; 
for  which  reason  I  have  not  spoken  of  these  vessels  in  the  text 
of  my  work.  1  had  also  another :  it  is  not  proved  that 
the  Athenians  made  use  of  them.  Aristotle  propounds  these 
questions :  Why  does  a  house  resound  when  it  has  been  newly 
whitened  i  when  empty  vessels  have  been  sunk  in  it;  when  it 
has  wells  or  similar  cavities  I  (d)  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
his  answers ;  but  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  the 
vessels  of  the   theatres,  if  they  had   been   known   to  him. 

(a)  t)uBw.  Bcaei.Ciit.  t.  iiL  p.  M,  &c.  (fi)  Hem  <1f  I'Acad.du  Bell. 

L«Ur.t.iuu.  p.191.309.  (c)  VUror.  de  Arcblt.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  (oT)  Arittot. 
Prohl.  wet.  11.  4  7,  S,  9,  1,  u.  p.  7S6. 

vol.  V.  2  1 
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Mummius  found  them  in  the  theatre  of  Corinth ;  but  this  vm 
tvo  hundred  years  after  the  time  I  have  chosen.  The  custom 
was  afterwardG  introduced  in  several  cities  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
where  earthen  vessels  were  sometimes  substituted  instead  of 
those  of  brass,  (r)  Rome  never  adopted  tbem ;  the  Roman 
architects,  no  doubt,  perceived  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
rendered  the  theatre  more  sonorous,  there  were  inconveniences, 
on  the  other,  which  counterbalanced  this  advantage. 

NoTB  XII, — Same  Chap. — Page  297. 

On  CatUpides. 

This  actor,  who  boasted  he  could  draw  tears  from  a  whole 
auditory,  (_f)  was  so  proud  of  his  success  and  the  applauses  he 
received,  that,  having  met  Agesilaus,  he  advanced,  salut«d 
him,  and  joining  those  who  accompanied  bim,  waited  for 
the  prince  to  address  him  with  some  compliment:  but  being 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he  said  to  him:  King  of 
Lacedfcmon,  do  you  not  know  mei  Agesilaus,  having  sur- 
veyed him,  coldly  asked  him  if  he  was  not  Callipldei  the  stage- 
player  ?  The  talenU  of  the  actor  appearod  to  the  Spartan 
to  be  of  little  value.  It  was  once  proposed  to  the  same  Ageu- 
laus  to  hear  a  man  who  could  imitate  perfectly  the  song  of  the 
nightingale;  to  which  he  only  answered,  "I  have  heard  the 
nightingale  itself.''  (g) 

Note  xiii.— Same  Chap.— Page  303. 


Some  years  since,  a  great  quantity  of  silver  coins  were 
found  at  Athens,  bearing  on  one  side  an  indented  square,  and 
all  of  them  of  rude  workmanship,  and  withodt  legends.  I 
acquired  several  for  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  France.  Rrom 
the  different  types  they  bear,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  affirm  they 

C<)  VltiuT.  it  Awhil.  lib.  5.  c.  S.  Plia.  lib.  II.  c.  SI.  t,  i.  p.  643. 
(/)  Xenoph.  in  Conv.  p.  890.  C  (g)  Pint,  in  Ag««l.  t  i.  p.  607.  D. 
ia.Apopbth.Ucon.  t.  it.  p.  319.  E- 
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were  stnick  at  Athena,  or  in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  that 
gome  are  of  the  time  of  ^chylus,  and  others  more  ancient  than 
that  poet.  Two  of  them  present  us  with  that  hideous  mask  of 
nhich  I  have  spoken  in  the  text  of  my  work.'  The  mask  was, 
therefore,  in  use  in  the  infancy  of  the  dramatic  art. 

Note  xiv. — Chap.  txxi. —  Page  S26. 
On  the  Place  of  the  Scene  in  which  Ajax  killed  htmself. 

Several  modem  critics  have  supposed  that,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  Ajax  pierced  himself  with  his  sword  in  the  sight 
of  the  spectators.  They  support  their  opinion  by  the  authority 
of  the  scholiast,  who  observes  that  the  heroes  rarely  killed 
themselves  on  the  stage,  (h)  I  am  of  opinion  the  rule  was  not 
violated  on  this  occasion ;  to  be  convinced  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  action. 

The  chorus,  informed  that  Ajax  is  no  longer  in  his  tent)  {i) 
goes  out  by  the  two  sides  of  the  theatre,  to  seek  and  bring  him 
back,  (i)  The  hero  re-appears.  Af^er  an  affecting  soliloquy, 
he  throws  himself  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  the;  hilt  of  which 
he  had  previously  fixed  in  the  ground.  (/)  The  chorus  returns ; 
(m)  and,  while  it  laments  that  its  researches  had  been  ineffectual, 
hear<  the  cries  of  Tecmessa,  who  has  found  the  body  of  her 
husband,  (n)  and  advances  to  heboid  the  fatal  spectacle,  (o) 
Ajax  therefore  did  not  kill  himself  on  the  stage. 

1  have  supposed  that,  by  the  side  of  the  tent  of  Ajax,  there 
was  an  avenue  which  led  to  the  country,  and  which  wag 
concealed  by  a  curtain,  drawn  when  the  chorus  went  out.  It 
is  in  this  recess  that  Ajax  appeared,  and  openly  declared  his  last 
resolution,  which  gives  us  the  reason  why  it  was  said  that  the 
part  of  this  hero  required  a  very  strong  voice,  {p)  At  the 
distance  of  some  paces  behind  the  tent  be  had  fixed  his  sword. 
Thus  the  audience  might  see  and  hear  him  when  he  recited  his 
soliloquy,  yet  could  not  be  spectators  of  his  death. 


(A)  Scbol.  Sopbocl.  in  Ajic    v.  BiS.  (0  Sopborl.  in  Aju. 

(i)  Ibid.  r.  sat.        (f)  Itnd.  t.  8S6.        <<ii)  Ibid.  v.  S77.        (n)  Ibid. 
(o)  Ibid.  T.  9S4.  iOaS.         (_p)  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  Ajtc.  ».  875- 
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Note  xv.— Same  Chap.— Pace  S58. 

On  the  Mannrr  in  lokick  the  Actor  Hegelochus  pronounced  a 
Verte  of  Euripides. 

In  Greek,  r«Xi)i'a  [galena)  signifiet  a  calm,  and  TaXqf 
{f^alen)  a  cat.  In  the  passage  in  queEtion,  Hegelochus  should 
have  pronounced  galena  oro;  that  i>  to  say,  the  calm  I  see. 
These  two  words  were  pronounced  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
la«t  syllable  of  the  former,  and  the  first  of  the  lat^r,  were 
heard  at  one.  The  actor  being  exhausted,  and  his  breath 
suddenly  faihng  him,  was  obliged  to  stop  after  the  word  galena, 
the  laat  vowel  of  which  he  omitted,  and  said  galen. ...  oro; 
that  is,  acal  .  ..Itee.{q) 

Note  xvi.-^Chap,  lxxii. — Paob  S94. 

On  the  2'emple  of  Diana  at  Ephesut,   and  the  Statue  of  the 
Goddeis. 

In  the  year  3o6  before  Christ,  the  temple  of  Epbeaus  was 
burnt  by  Herostratus.  (r)  Some  years  after,  the  Ephesians 
rebuilt  it.  It  appears  that  the  fire  only  destroyed  the  roof,  and 
the  parts  which  were  not  able  to  resist  its  fury.  See  on  this 
subject  an  excellent  dissertation  by  the  Marquis  de  Poleni, 
icsei^ted  ID  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Cortona.  («)  If  we 
adopt  his  opinion,  we  must  say  that  the  dimensions  of  the  temple 
were  the  same  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Herostratus ; 
and  its  length,  according  to  Pliny,  (f)  was  four  buodred  and 
twenty-five  feet,*  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,f 
and  its  height  sitty  feet.}  I  imagine  the  feet  by  Pliny  were 
Grecian  feet. 
'     The    Ephesians    had   begun    to    rebuild    tlie   temple   when 

[;)  finrip.  in  Ontt.  T.  37!).  Scbol.  ibid.  Mukl.  io  Suppl.  v- 901.  Ariatoph 
Id  Rjm.  v.  UOfJ.     Schol*  ibid.  Bniidi.  ibid.  (rj.Flut.  in  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  S6S. 

(.)T.i.    pwis     No.  IS,  14.    p.il.&c.  (f)  t'lio -bb.  3fi.  <:.  14.  Uii. 

p.  740.  *  401  feM,  h  incbea,  S  Binn,  Fr.  (427  feet,  10  inchei,   Ef^.) 

»  807  feel.  9  inchn,  4  lines,  Fr.  (ii  1  feet,  5  intbei,  Eng.)  J   M  IrtI, 

B  incbei,  Fr.   (bli  Irel,  4  iochei,  Eii|.) 
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Alenander  propoied  to  them  to  defray  atone  the  whole  expenie, 
on  condition  that  they  would  ascribe  the  honour  of  it  to  him  ia 
an  ioscppuon.  He  received  a  refusal,  for  which  they  easily 
obtained  a  pardon,  on  account  of  the  flattery  with  which  it  wai 
accompanied.  "  It  it  not  suitable  to  a  gdd,"  said  tlie  deputy  of 
the  Bphesians  to  the  king.  "  to  decorate  the  temple  of  another 
divinity  ."(a) 

- 1  have  only  indicated  in  general  the  ornaments  of  the  statue, 
because  they  differ  on  the  monuments  which  still  remain,  and 
which  arc  posterior  to  the  ten  of  the  travels  of  Anacharsis. 
It  is  even  possible  that  these  OHmuments  may  not  all  have  rela- 
tion to  the  Diana  of  Ephesus.  However  this  may  be,  in 
some  of  them  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  or  the  sheath  which 
supplies  its  place,  is  covered  with  breasts  ;  and  below  are  several 
compartments,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  listel.  which 
runs  all  round,  and  on  which  are  embossed  small  figures,  repre* 
senting  victories,  bees,  oxen,  stage,  and  other  animals.  Some- 
times complete  figures  of  Uoni  are  fastened  to  the  armB.(z) 
I  imagine  that,  on  the  statue,  these  svmbols  were  of  gold. 
Xenophon,  who,  in  his  little  temple  at  Scillus,  had  dedicated  a 
statue  oF  Diana,  resembling  that  of  Ephesus,  says,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  of  gold,  and  that  his  was  only  of  cypress.  (^)  As  it 
appears  frtmi  other  authors  that  the  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  of 
wood,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Xenophon  only  spoke  of  the 
ornaments  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

I  shall  here  ofier  an  explanation  of  a  small  antique  in  gold, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Lace> 
dnmon,  and  of  which  Count  Caylus  has  given  an  engraving  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  collection  of  AntiquitieB.(£)  Tlie  gold 
of  it  is  of  base  quality,  and  alloyed  with  silver.  The  workman- 
ship  is  rude,  and  of  gn:  '.  antiquity.  It  represents  an  ox,  or 
rather  a  stag,  sitting  on  its  haunches.  The  holes  made 
through  it  evidently  show  that  it  was  fastened  to  some  more 
considerable  body ;  and  if  we  compare  it  with  the  different 
figures  of  the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  we  shall  the  more  easily  be 
induced  to  conclude  that  it  was  affixed  to  some  statue,  as  it 


(■)  Strab.  lib.  14.  p.  641.         (s)  HcMtr.  Symbol.    Diu.   ^be>.   .Stat. 
(y)  Xta.  de  EipcJ.  C;r.  Ill*,  i.  p.  360.  (:)  IUcu«il  d'Anbq.  torn.  ii.  p,  43, 
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weighs  onlj  one  ounce,  one  gros.  sixty  grains  (one  ounce,  four 
pennyweights,  five  grains,  English  troy  weight);  and  as  its 
greatest  length  is  only  two  inches,  two  lines,  and  its  greatest 
height,  to  the  extremity  of  the  horns,  three  inches,  one  line. 
Perhaps  it  was  formerly  carried  to  Lacedsemon ;  perhaps  it  was 
an  ornament  of  one  of  the  statues  of  Diana  in  that  city,  or 
of  that  of  Apollo  at  Amycle,  in  the  decoration  of  which 
the  gold  was   employed  that  Crtesus  sent  to  the  Lacedeomo- 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  more  ornaments  the  figures  of  the 
Diana  of  Epbesus  have,  the  less  ancient  they  are.  Her  statue 
at  first  only  presented  a  head,  arms,  feet,  and  a  body  in  form  of 
a  sheath.  Afterwards  were  added  to  it  the  symbols  of  other 
ditinities,  and  especially  those  which  characterised  his,  Cybele, 
Ceres,  &c.(i) 

The  power  of  the  goddess  and  the  devotion  of  the  people 
augmenting  in  the  same  proportion  as  her  symbols,  she  was 
considered  by  some  as  the  image  of  productive  nature,  and  by 
others  at  one  of  ihe  greatest  divinities  of  Olympus.  Her  wor- 
ship, which  had  long  been  known  iu  some  distant  countrieB,(c) 
extended  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,(i/)  and  Greece  properly  bo 
called.(f)  It  was  in  its  greatest  splendour  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors ;_  and  it  was  then  also,  that  other  divinities, 
having  obtained  by  the  same  means  an  increase  of  power,(y). 
the  idea  was  conceived  of  those  Pantheon  figures  which  are 
still  preserved  in  cabinets,  and  which  unite  the  symbols  of  all 
the  gods. 

KoTX  XVII.— Chap,  lxxiii. — Page  413. 

On  the  Rhodians. 

The  character  which  I  give  of  the  Rhodians  is  founded  on 
a  number  of  passages  in  ancient  authors,  particularly  on  the 

(a)Pwu(uiHb.  3.  c.  10.  p.  «31.  (&)  McDCtr.  Symbol.  Dian.  Epbs.  Stat, 
(c)  Sinb.  lib.  4.  p.  179,  ISO.  (if)  Imperiil  medala  of  Cjiicoi,  PhiMtl- 

phi  in  L^diB,  Hienqiolb  in  PbiTgis,  Ancyn  in  Gabli*,  Nnpirii)  in  PalcttiM, 
&c.  Spuih.  de  Pnal.  Numb.  L  i.  p.  507-  Cuper.  in  ApMli.  Homer,  p.  ibO- 
<r}  PHinn.  lib.  i.  op.  9.  p.  M  6  ;  lib.  4.  c.  31 .  p.  3S7.  (/)  Jwii.  Petr.  Bcllor. 
S^bol.  Dnc  Syr.  bimulKr. 
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teatimoniei  of  eEteem  they  received  from  Alexander  ;(g)  on  the 
famous  siege  which  they  siutained,  with  so  mucli  courage, 
against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  time 
when  I  Buppofe  Anacharsis  to  hare  visited  their  island  ;(A)  on 
the  powerful  succours  which  they  furnished  to  the  Romans ;  and 
on  the  marks  of  gratitude  which  they,  in  consequence,  received 
from  the  republic  of  Borne,  (i) 

Note  XVIII.— Same  Chap.— Page  420. 

On  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete. 

I  have  said  but  a  word  on  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete; 
but  the  little  I  have  said,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  justify. 

Herodotus  has  left  us  a  description  of  that  which  he  had 
seen  in  Egypt,  near  the  lake  Mteris.  It  consisted  of  twelve 
lai^  contiguous  palaces,  containing  three  thousand  chambers, 
fifteen  hundred  of  which  were  under  ground>(it-)  Str^o,  Dio- 
durus,  Siculus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  speak  of  this  monument  with 
the  same  admiration  as  Herodotus ;(/)  but  not  one  of  them 
tells  us  that  it  was  constructed  to  bewilder  those  who  attempted 
to  go  over  it,  though  it  is  manifest  that,  withoi^t  a  guide,  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a  new  term 
into  the  Greek  language.  The  word  labyrinth,  taken  in  the  literal 
sense,  signifies  a  circumscribed  space,  intersected  by  a  num- 
ber of  passages ;  some  of  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion, like  those  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
or  smaller  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they  depart, 
like  the  spiral  lines  we  see  on  certain  shell8.(ffl)  In  the  figura- 
tive sense,  it  was  applied  to  obscure  and  captious  questions,  (n) 
to  indirect  and  ambiguous  auswers,(o)  and  to  those  discussions, 
which,  afticr  long  digressions,  bring  us  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  set  out.(;]) 

(f)I»od.SK-3D.p.S09-  (A)  Id.  ibid.p.SlO.     Plat,  id  DcmeU.  torn.  i. 

p.  S98.  (OIJT.  lib.  Sl.isp.  IS;  lib. ST.  c.  IS.     Anl.  Cell.  lib.  7.  c.  3. 

(ii)HcRMlat.lib.3.c.  148.  (J)  Smb.  lib.  1 7.  p.  SI  1.  IKM.  Sic.  lib.  l.p.  5&. 
FTia.  lib  36.  c  13.  t.  ii.  p.  7a9.  Pomp.  Ucli,  lib.  I.cd.  p.  a6.  (m)  He)]rdi. 
Suid.  la  Elfinol.  Mign.  in  AsSif.  (»)  Ldciui.  Id  Fugitt.  iii.p.  371-  (s)  DioDji. 
HUic.dcThacjd.Jodic.  toil.  li.  p.  913.  (  ;>)  HaU  in  Euthrd.  t.  i.  p.  391.  B. 
Liicna.  in  Icarom.  t.  il.  p.  7S6. 
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Of  what  nature  was  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  ? 
Diodorua  Siculus  relates  as  a  conjecture,  and  Pliny  a«  b  cer- 
tain fact,  that  Dtedalus  conitnicted  thla  labyrinth  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Kgypt,  though  on  a  lets  Bcale.(f )  They  add,  that  it 
was  formed  at  the  command  of-  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur 
shut  up  in  ic ;  and  that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  existed,  hav- 
ing been  either  deBtroyed  by  time  or  purposely  deinoliahed.(r) 
Uiodorus  Siculus  and  Pliay,  therefore,  considered  this  labyrinth 
as  a  large  ediSce  ;  while  other  writers  represent  it  simply  as  a 
cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  full  of  winding  passageB.(j) 
The  two  former  authors,  and  the  writers  last  mentioned,  have 
transmitted  to  us  two  different  traditions  :  it  remains  for  us  to 
choose  that  which  is  most  probable. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  constructed  by  Dfedalus 
under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no  mention  of  it,  neither 
in  Homer,  who  more  than  once  speaks  of  that  prince  and  of 
Crete,  nor  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  that  of  Egypt,  after 
having  said  that  the  monuments  of  ^e  Egyptians  are  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogra- 
phers; nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when  Greece 
flourished  ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Dtedalus,  whose  name  is  alone 
sufficient  to  discredit  a  tradition.  In  fact,  his  name,  like  that 
of  Hercules,  had  become  the  resource  of  ignorance,  when- 
ever it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early  ages.  All  great  labours,  all 
works  which  required  more  strength  than  ingenuity,  were  attri- 
buted to  Hercules ;  and  all  those  which  had  a  relation  to  the 
arts,  and  required  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  execu- 
tion, were  ascribed  to  Deedalus.  It  may  be  recollected  that  in 
the  course  of  this  work,*  I  have  already  mentioned  the  princi- 
pal  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  handicraft  trades  with  which  the 
ancients  have  honoured  an  artist  of  this  name. 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  supposes  that  in  their 
time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  existed  in  Crete,  and  that  even 


(f)  Diod.  Sic.  Hb.  I.p.  5Si  lib.  4.  p.  3ti4  Bt97T'  PIid.  lib.  3t>.  i:.  ia.t.ii. 
f.  739<  (r)  Diod.  Sic.lib.  1.p.66.  (i)  EoMith.  ia Od|w.  lib,  I  Up.  ItiSB. 
Iin.si.    Etroiol.  Msgn.  in  Aifif.  *  S«  io  Cbip.  XXXVll.  (V<d.  111.)  tbc 

account  of  Sicjron,  imd  tbt  corrapondiDg  nolt. 
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the  date  of  its  destmctioo  bad  been  forgotten.  Yet  it  n  nud 
to  have  been  visited  by  the  disciplea  of  ApoDomiu  of  Tyana, 
who  was  contemporary  with  those  two  authors.  (()  The 
Cretant,  therefore,  then  believed  that  they  ponessed  the  laby- 

1  would  request  the  reader  to  attend  to  the  following 
paas^e  in  Strabo.  "  At  Nauplia,  near  the  gncieot  Argoi," 
says  that  judicious  writer,  "  are  still  to  be  seen  vast  caverns,  in 
which  are  constructed  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclops  ;"  (u)t  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  passages  which  crossed 
and  returned  upon  themselves,  as  is  done  in  quarries.  Such, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  Crete. 

Were  there  several  labyrinths  in  that  island?  Ancient  au- 
thors speak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater  part  place  at  Cnoe- 
sus;  and  some,  though  the  number  is  hut  small,  at  Gor- 
tyna.  (x) 

Belon  and  Tournefort  (y)  have  ^ven  us  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  cavern  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain,  at  a  small  distance  from  Gor- 
tyna.  This  was  only  a  quarry  according  to  the  former,  and 
the  ancient  labyrinth  according  to  the  latter,  whose  opinion  I 
have  foUowed,  and  abridged  the  account  he  has  given  in  my 
text.  Those  who  have  added  critical  notes  to  his  work,  besides 
this  labyrinth,  admit  a  second  at  Cnossus,  and  adduce,  as  the 
principal  support  of  this  opinion,  tlie  coins  of  that  city  which 
represent  the  plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artists  conceived  it. 
For  on  some  of  these  it  appears  of  a  square  form  ;  on  others 
round ;  on  some  it  is  only  sketched  out ;  on  others  it  has,  in 
the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the  Minotaur.(2)  In  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Leitres,  1  have  given  an  engraving  of 
one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  about  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ ;  and  on  which  we  see,  on  one  side,  the  figure  of  the 

(I)  Pbiloatr.  VH.  ApoU.  lib.  4.  c-  34-  p.  174.  (u)  .SInb.  lib.  s.  |i.  sb-9  ct 
s;u-  t  I  bare  tpokeo  or  them   in  Cbup.  Llll.  Vul.  IV.  of  tlu'a  work, 

(i)  Mepn-  in  Crrt.  lib.  I ,  c,  B.  (j)  Btkm.  ObsCTT«t.  liv-  c.  6.     TouRMf. 

Vojng.    lom.   i,   p*gi  St.  (1)  Curu   in    ttic  ctUoM  or  Um  king    of 
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Miootaur;  and  on  the  other,  a  rude  plan  of  the  labyrinth,  (a) 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  at  that  time  theCnossianB  believed  that 
they  were  in  posseBsion  of  that  celebrated  cavern;  and  it  alw 
appears  that  the  Gortynians  did  not  pretend  to  contest  their 
claim,  since  they  have  never  given  the  figureof  it  on  tlieir  money. 

The  place  where  I  iuppoae  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  to  have 
been  situate,  according  to  Tournefort,  {b)  is  but  one  league  dis- 
tant from  Gortyna ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  (c)  it  was  distant 
from  CnoBSUS  six  or  seven  leagues.  All  we  can  conclude  from 
this  is,  that  the  territory  of  the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near 
the  former. 

What  was  the  use  of  the  caverns  to  which  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth was  given  P  I  imagine  that  they  were  first  excavated  in 
part  by  nature;  that  in  some  places  stones  were  extracted  from 
them  for  building  cities;  and  that,  in  more  ancient  times,  they 
served  for  a  habitation  or  asylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
exposed  to  frequent  incursions.  In  the  journey  of  Anacharsia 
through  Phocis,  I  have  spoken  of  two  great  caverns  of  Parnas- 
sus, in  which  the  neighbouring  people  toolc  refuge;  in  the  one 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other,  at  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes,  (d)  I  here  add  that,  according  to  Diodorui 
Siculus,  the  most  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Mount 
Ida.(e)  The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made  on  the  spot,  said, 
that  their  labyrinth  was  originally  only  a  prison.  {/)  It  may 
have  been  put  to  this  use;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  a  few  unhappy  wretches,  such  imroeAse  la- 
bours would  have  been  undertalcen. 

Note  xix, — Chap,  lxxiv. — Page  446- 

Onthe  Size  of  the  hie  o/Samos. 

Stkako,  Agathemerus,  Pliny,  and  Isidorus,  differ  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumference  of  the  isle  of  Samos.  According  to 
the  first,  it  is  600  stadia,  {g)  or  22j  leagues ;  according  to  the 
second,  ih)  630  stadia,  or  nearly  24  leagues;  according  to 
Pliny,  (0  D7  Roman  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  26  leagues; 
according  to  Isidorus,  (i)  100  Roman  miles  (that  is,  800  stadia) 

(a)  Hem.  dc  I' Acad,  da  BelL  Lttti.  t.  xiIt.  p.  40.  (6)  loatatf.  VD^ag. 

t.  i.  p.  6b.  (c)  Stnb.  [ib.  lo,  p.  476.  (d)  Chip.  XXII.  or  (bu  work. 

(.)  Mod.  Sii.  lib.  S.  p.  334.        (/)  Plul«h.  ip.  Pint.  t.  i.  p,  S.  E.        (jr)  Stnb. 
bb.  14.  p.  637.  (J>)  Agatb.  lib   I.  c*p.  5.  ip.  Geognpb.  Min.  1.  ii.  p.  l7. 

(t)  Plia.lib.  S.  c.  S.  a.f.  S8R.        (fc)Iud.  Bp,  Plio.  Ibid. 
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or  SOi  leagues.    Similar  dieagreenients  are  frequeotly  found  in 
the  meadDTei  given  by  the  ancientt. 


Note  xx. — Same  Chap. — Page  160. 

On  the  Ring  of  Pol^cratei. 
According  to  St.  ClemMU  of  Alexandria,  this  riog  repre- 
sented a  lyTe.(l)  The  fact  is  of  no  great  importance ;  but  we 
may  remark  with  what  care  the  Romans  preserved  the  relics  of 
antiquity.  In  the  temple  of  Concord  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Plioy,  a  aardooyx  was  shown,  which  was  said  to  be  the  ring  of 
Polycrates.  It  was  kept  in  a  golden  box,  and  was  a  present 
from  Augustiu.()n)  SoUnus  also  gives  the  name  of  sardonyx  to 
the  gem  of  Polycrate8;(n)  but  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of 
other  authors,  and  especially  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  erne- 
tald.{o) 

(Ij  Clem.  Aki.  in  Pndig.lib.  s.  p.  9B9-  HuicU.  PiFrr-OnT.  t.  i.  p.  13. 
(m]  P1iii.lib.3T.  cap.  I.t.  ii.  p-TM.  (n)  Sa)iii.ap.SS.  p.BG.  (a)  Hc- 
R)dotlib.s.e-41. 


END   OF   TOLDHE   T. 
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